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TRANSLATONS INTRODUCTION 


For a Literary Historiography 


O VER the decade between the publication of L’Ecriture de l’histoire 
and his untimely death in 1986, Michel de Certeau came to 
feel that of ail his writings, this book was the most terse, sus- 
tained, prismatic, and synthetic. In 1980 he wrote a préfacé for a revised 
édition, in which he endorsed further the tenets of its many reflections 
on historiography and religion. He had been especially eager to see the 
work appear in English. The Americas figure prominently in his anthro- 
pology of belief and ideology in the early period of colonial development. 
Their allegorical and spatial presence furnishes a geography for the move- 
ment of his spéculations; the Western hemisphere also figures as one of 
the panels of the diptych of The Writing ofHistory. The American world 
in fact tests the conclusions of his European historiography, its pragmatic 
orientation being foreign to his psychoanalytical approach, while its dis- 
covery can be seen to mark the beginnings of modem history. 

Dividing his labors between the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales and the University of California, de Certeau used his travels be- 
tween France and the Americas to cultivate the art of deracination es- 
sential to the historian’s craft. Historiography in general, he argued, has 
arisen from the European encounter with the unknown other. Sometimes 
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this other is fancied as a country of endless vistas; or, as the European 
first sets foot upon American shores, the New World appears as an exotic 
maiden, surging up from his own dreams about destiny and travel. The 
imagination suddenly throws askew a European mind, at that time mired 
in conflict between belief and fact throughout the Renaissance, that sought 
to establish a past and order a knowledge within Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Before it ever took shape, the great Hegelian édifice of absolute 
history was fissured by the division between the New and Old Worlds. 

No doubt Michel de Certeau wished to see how his book would be 
received when mirrored in English. But now, alas, too late, for the author 
died prematurely, not long after this translation was undertaken. He was 
unable to see how his project would stand in the world through which 
he wandered, from West to East, like Freud’s Moses, without patriotic 
ties. That he wished to see how his writings would move between old 
and new continents suggests that The Writing of History entails careful 
study of unconscious allegorical tendencies often at the basis of 
historiography. 

Historiographers study the shape of evidence. Often they desire to dé- 
termine how its form oudines the contour of an absence, a void, or a 
silence which in turn is assumed to be the ground of history. The writing 
of history can begin only when a présent is divided from a past. An initial 
act of exclusion séparâtes current time from past time, or the living from 
the dead. The historian’s sense of duration is defined by what is left be- 
hind, or registered as past. Once this “other” time is established, inter- 
prétation is legitimized, spéculation develops, and writing is set in mo- 
tion. Scholars must draw a line between what is dead and what is not. 
By inaugurating this différence in their position and method, historians 
posit death as a total social fact (often without stating or even imagining 
it as such); but also, in their very act of indication, they deny its presence. 
A sense of loss is advanced, but its void is immediately filled with the 
knowledge the historian reaps from his division of past and présent. His- 
torians endlessly establish contingent time through archeology; they pro- 
duce the past by virtue of practicing arcane crafts of résurrection, ani- 
mation, and even ventriloquism. 

The aim of creating worlds of words that convey — and betray — the 
truth of the past is thus based upon the obsessive relation that the con- 
temporary âge holds with death. The historiographer and the analyst vir- 
tually generate forms of knowledge from their continued confrontation 
with death, and only through this relation with death do they begin — 


and continue — to write. That very beginning is, quite paradoxically, un- 
endingly présent; the past, once it is named as such, establishes the crux 
of current time. The labor of writing is ongoing, perpetually dividing and 
suturing the past and présent. It is seen at once in the dynamics of writers’ 
living relation with death and in the knowledge springing from their dy- 
namic rapport with its presence. This knowledge, inevitably and invari- 
ably a form of allegory, gives recognizable contour to evidence or his- 
torical fact. 

Michel de Certeau suggests that the movement of writing, what indeed 
motivâtes figurai thinking, also inflects historiography. We glimpse its 
passage in historians’ desire to travel back to foreign lands of times past, 
but especially in the language that describes their imaginary navigations. 
As such, metaphor and ailegory, determining much of what is expressed 
in historiography, also play décisive rôles in the rapport that the présent 
time holds with death. The tropes of history advance terms both présent 
and absent; they invite their readers to move with the motion of figures 
articulating their research. Quite often for the contemporary historian, 
the unyielding stability of facts only grounds perceptions. At best it marks 
a position from which movement can be traced. 

The contemporary historian, mindful of discourse as a force that bears 
upon the shaping of the past, envisages his or her language as one that 
yields partial facts as a by-product of motion. The figures of historiog- 
raphy encapsulate the entire design that an author makes of the past, yet 
by englobing the past within metaphor, historians succeed in fragment- 
ing, isolating, dividing, but also in creating their fields of knowledge. For 
this reason, when Michel de Certeau locates the labor of historiography 
in the styles of discourse or arrangements of reported facts, he emphasizes 
how we can envisage. movements of language valorizing our sense of 
history. 

In this respect the archivai endeavor is obsessively fragmentary. Local 
totalities are fashioned from research that remains always intensely spé- 
cifie, partial, and of needs in areas situated between the physical aura of 
objects and the discourses that name them. Historians work upon the 
limits that their discipline imposes. From the vicissitudes of methods of 
inquiry, the historiographer builds “local” représentations of the past or 
solves partial problems. Yet the fragmentary nature of the enterprise im- 
plies that totalities may be gleaned from scrutiny of detail. Structures are 
somehow glimpsed through patterns subtending the contingency or gra- 
tuity of events. At any time, de Certeau maintains, only a limited number 
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of représentations can be made; these “discursive formations” produce 
the ideological range of représentation, what he calls “the limits of what 
can be thought” (especially in chapter 2 and the introduction to part II, 
the “Productions of Time”). They tell us that historians can only imply 
a sense of totality through the figures that play between interprétation 
and knowledge. Inquiry into highly spécifie issues can offer glimpses of 
unconscious totalities no less effectively than the mythic omniscience that 
the historian had sought in former times. 

Something of the literary or “textual” analyst inspires the historiog- 
rapher. Both specialists appeal to the rhetoric of the documents they study. 
They recover how the “speech acts” which seem to be recorded or staged 
in their evidence betray something other that their writing cannot entirely 
efface. In the movement between the constancy of language that repre- 
sents events and the contingency of their fabrication, the literary historian 
and the chronicler work together. They use the notion of the uncon- 
scious, likened to a rhetoric, in order to disengage how languages of the 
past are always in a silent dialogue with unyielding problems of mimesis. 

For these reasons, what had been named “invention” in rhetoric, a cat- 
egory synonymous with sélection in documentary study, is of common 
and urgent concern to analyst and historian alike. At issue is what a writer 
or a document chooses as worthy of discourse; every indexical act entails 
forces of attention and of oblivion, simultaneously in the past (in what 
was then included, what excluded) and the présent (in the analyst ’s will 
to privilège given documents over others). Both the student of rhetoric 
and the student of history show us that understanding is based on effects 
of représentation. Critics and historians discover that whatever is deemed 
trivial or worth forgetting may, upon close scrutiny, évincé a “strategy” 
that wills to efface, marginalize, or even repress more complicated and 
ambivalent designs. For both disciplines, the criteria of sélection become 
the object of study no less than an archive or a literary text. But what 
produces and perpétuâtes those criteria? Alert historians address these 
questions and deal with what de Certeau calls “acquired rationalizations,” 
used to organize the past and présent. They must be studied no less per- 
vasively than knowledge or its visible architecture in the héritage of dis- 
ciplines and their méthodologies. 

Former totalities of history are studied in terms of the allegorical pro- 
cess that shaped the contour of their évolution. According to the type of 
historiography that de Certeau advocates, self-enclosing designs that pro- 
duce an “author,” a “period,” an “epoch,” or even a “génération” or 
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“movement” are worthy subjects of study. Their modes of appropriation 
are keynote. The latter betray forces of self-legitimation that invariably 
reflect the investments the current time places in the past for the purpose 
of its own advancement. A symmetry or grand design — the telos or in- 
tention that a project or a discipline heralds for itself — partakes of the 
rapport that allegory holds with the production of information. In prior 
historiography, the archivist was concerned with designing schemes that 
would apply to and comprehend a totality. The historian, de Certeau 
argues, once held a realm or an empire, whereas today students of the 
past cultivate analytical methods that enable them to discern motivations 
that change over time. They now practice methods rather than keeping 
watch over a single area of study. Contemporary historiography deals 
with unconscious relations that inform objects and practices; it takes up 
areas formerly consigned to silence or set outside of the frame of given 
disciplines. 

In this way The Writing of History implies that the aims of historiog- 
raphy and literature hâve been converging since the Enlightenment. The 
task of the archivist involves deciphering hidden relations held in dis- 
courses of other times, while the Creative writer weaves those same re- 
lations, whether with death or posterity, into a fabric of poetry fashioned 
from contemporary life. Where the historian reveals the ineffable dimen- 
sions of social order that the past could not control, the modem artist 
invests them in conscious designs that are not a product of chance — in 
webbings of contradiction, ambivalence, and equivocation of language. 
On many occasions Michel de Certeau suggests that fiction and history 
are quasi-identical. Historiographers, he notes, hâve been marginal, even 
déviant figures in their societies. Their mythic desire to produce totalities 
of knowledge is sapped by the very methods that are used to bring form 
and symmetry to knowledge. “The historian is no longer an empire builder. 
He no longer aims at the paradise of a global history,” for nowadays he 
prefers “to circulate about acquired rationalizations” of the past (chapter 
2). The historiographer is a “prowler” who works on the edges of reason. 
Like the fictioneer who fabricates worlds of words that cannot fit the 
ends of a practical scheme, the historiographer is a “poet of details” who 
endlessly “plays on the thousand chords that a rare composition awakens 
in a network of knowledge.” 

Indeed, the présent State of “literature” or “text,” de Certeau notes, 
stages a perpétuai movement of reorganization, or a mortuary circulation 
that produces knowledge as it concomitandy effaces itself. Where histo- 
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riography puts its own scientific urgencies into question, literature finds 
some of its esthetics in formai modes of inquiry that had been the mark 
and even the elegance of history. Historians are now quite skeptical of 
the designs or the rhetoric that once made their orders so clear, con- 
vincing, or compeüing. By elaborating similar networks in entirely illu- 
sory areas, so also are Creative writers. De Certeau’s point is limpidly clear 
in the ninth chapter in which, through a close reading of Freud s Moses 
and Monotheism, he shows how the psychoanalyst makes an ultimately 
complex — scientific, autobiographical, mythic — history from the figure 
of movement, of writing, of errancy and destiny in unpromised lands. 

The Writing of History works toward the conclusions of its last section 
(chapters 8 and 9) through varied spéculation on the trajectory that the 
West has taken in moving away from faith in its attraction to reason. 

Since the advent of Cartesian thinking, reason contends with but even- 
tually supersedes a fideistic view of the universe; it makes knowledge and 
ratio the evidence of a divine order that must necessarily be taken as in- 
visible, self-evident, and unbendingly true. The historian explains the par- 
adox in two ways. On the one hand, he subscribes to Lucien Goldmann’s 
figure of the “hidden god” of the seventeenth century, in which the dis- 
appearance of what had been a médiéval presence (by virtue of its identity 
with the languages and forms of matter) is now a sign of emergent cap- 
italism. Gnostic views overtake those of animism. 1 This is the moment 
when “State policy” (which translates the French expression raison d’Etat) 
arrogates religious structures in order to create subjectivity. The laws of 
God fonction within the reach of those who control rational thinking. 
Through an optic that is limited to the fortunes of belief, the author 
shows how political religion takes root in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Europe. Fie later uses contemporary human sciences to mdicate 
how their culmination in “enlightenment” has ultimately been severely 
questioned. Enlightenment cornes of exclusion; what is “repressed” then 
surfaces in mystical expression. In the Classical Age, this repressed is the 
language of the woman possessed; or it is figured in contorted images 
drawn from encounters with the primitive in the New World. As time 
proceeds, areas that are associated with folklore— régional hagiographies, g 

local legend, communal practices that resisted or took place alongside 
formai institutions imposed by centralized power from without— be- 
come part of a mystical héritage. Although mysticism necessarily pervades I 
Europe in the fifteenth century— a problem which de Certeau studies at j 

greater length in his last work, La Fable mystique (1982) its local and j 
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régional manifestation évincés the ways that official rationale, after using 
a practice of incarcération, develops a reason which, in the guise of “en- 
lightenment,” purports to account for mystical expression. Here the au- 
thor develops analyses of local forms of possession and madness (notably 
in chapters 6 and 8) whose documentary detail probes many of the 
suggestive tenets in Michel Foucault’s Madness and Civïlization. Such are 
the implicit narrative threads linking the chapters of The Writing of His- 
tory, devoted to theory in the first two parts and textual analysis in the 
third and fourth. 

In part I de Certeau begins by studying the présent State of historiog- 
raphy. Its development has mirrored other transformations within the 
human sciences. Moving away from a will for totality ( Geistesgeschichte ), 
it no longer purports to be an autonomous and self-guaranteeing enter- 
prise. It cannot fornish a model which will account for diversity. In its 
study of the tactics of expression and the rhetoric of mimesis, historiog- 
raphy appears to resemble the detailed workings of literary analysis. It 
attends to discourses that test the margins of social cadres; it mixes state- 
ment with irony. In part II, de Certeau shows how, in the fortunes of 
Christendom in the Classical Age, the State fabricates the image of a self- 
identical nation emerging from the hegemony of Church; the State now 
assigns rational order to the formerly heterogenous communities that had 
made up much of the rural médiéval world, communities that had been 
left intact in the realm of religion. Close in orientation to current his- 
torical research on questions of centralization and the design of Louis 
XIV’s rise to power, 2 chapters 2 and 3 trace how belief is transformed 
into moral utility. An ascending political body uses religion to frame so- 
cial mores according to its intentions. Part III demonstrates how the con- 
fusions of belief and social action mark the alterities in early modem Eu- 
rope. In the work on Jean de Léry and ethnography in the Americas in 
the fifth chapter (which plays a crucial rôle in explaining the préfacé to 
the second édition and its frontispiece), de Certeau indicates how the 
European practice of writing in the early years of the printing press takes 
hold of oral cultures and subjects them to its subliminal control. Similar 
repression marks the fortunes of the madwomen at Loudun (chapter 6), 
who shift between madness and “unreason” in the trials that ultimately 
détermine how orders of confinement confïrm the ways “state policy” 
excludes anomaly and différence — whether sexual, religious, or linguis- 
tic — from its views about faith. The dissolution of hagiography into a 
censured discourse is shown (in chapter 7) to be forther evidence of the 
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same movement, in which agrarian and oral traditions, celebrating the 
supple extension of body, space, and language, are marginalized in the 
eighteenth century. 

The fourth part of The Writing of History turns upon the other three. 
Freud’s treatment of the past — what he “makes” of history — represents 
a countermovement turning back upon the Enlightenment. Freud writes 
protean analyses of origins which are at once science, folklore, riddle, 
comedy, and structural exegesis. They hâve no single goal, and their com- 
position embodies movements of displacement and translation. Psy- 
choanalytical history marks the limits of Hegelian projects that aimed to 
attain absolute knowledge and spirit. Freud’s writing is seen as a con- 
cretely modem and an archaic, mystical activity. It works through a gnos- 
tic rationale by the myriad ways that it rides along the paradoxes its 
expression puts forward as emblems, conundrums, or other shapes of wit. 
Its formulation is one of a “reasoned rebus,” or a combination of rational 
(vocal, historical, pragmatic, diumal) process with its own goal, and other 
(nocturnal, visual, unconscious, polymorphous) designs that critics call a 
discourse of “ambiguity,” of Bilderschriften (image- writing or hieroglyph- 
ics), of literal dimensions that both ground scientific inquiry and make 
their resolution bafïling . 3 These rich and engaging chapters culminate the 
volume and establish the importance of de Certeau’s identification with 
simultaneously literary and historiographical strands of Freudian analysis. 

AU of the major tenets of de Certeau’s writings hâve résonance in The 
Writing of History: the historian’s relation with death; the presence of the 
past as a return of repressed force; the fact that Western historiography 
cannot fail to stress the crucial importance of religion and community at 
the center of its discipline; the importance of everyday life in study of 
times past; the vital rôle that mysticism plays in the historian’s relation 
with writing; the birth of the modem world when voice, image, or schéma 
become discrète languages. These and other motifs are synthesized in the 
author’s two préfacés before they recur within the analytical texture of 
the subséquent chapters. The work on possession and errancy appears to 
mirror de Certeau’s transdisciplinary use of the human sciences, European 
religious history, contemporary literature, and psychoanalysis. Because de 
Certeau’s method is located in his mode of writing, several concepts which 
inform the Writing of History merit review. Their dynamics reveal how 
and why de Certeau writes in a hermetic but entirely logical and daz- 
zlingly lucid style. 

The author uses a psychoanalytic notion of the event (or événement) to 
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remind us that every “fact” that has been recorded and is today assumed 
to be histoncaUy valid is shaped from conflicting imaginations, at once 
past and présent. Try as we may to describe an event in order to déter- 
mine “what happened there,” we must realize that events are often our 
own mental projections bearing strong ideological and even political im- 
prints. De Certeau does not dispute the point that certain events may 
hâve occurred. Rather, he emphasizes how events are described, how they 
are considered meaningful, how they become worthy of record or notice 
The eye that recognizes them is necessarily conditioned by the idéologies^ 
assumptions, and dispositions of the observers and scribes from the past, 
of the chromclers who hâve created the modem historian’s archives. This 
background inevitably inflects the ways historians select and interpret events. 

In this marner, events can be likened to highly coded tropes that “read” 
or aUegonze the past. The symmetries of their aUegory hâve optical qual- 
ifies which betray and constitue the verisimilitude of history. Because 
they are expressed in metaphor, events become fantasies that congeal into 
images; like iüustrations or photographs in history books, they generate 
affective charge through their sténographie réduction of information. They 
“freeze” continuous process into emblems. In its highest logical category, 
the event belongs to the dialectical traditions of historiography and psy- 
choanalysis, in which occurrences are named in imaginary ternis that frame 

other, far more real issues or structures — such as language, or death 

which not only resist change but also establish the bedrock of présent 
time. 

The historian and the artist both fabricate discourses whose meaning 
is located less in the semantics of speech or grammar than in obsessive 
knots of half-signs that are grasped syntacticaUy, by interlocutors’ dis- 
traction or by sudden shifts in perspective or attention. Among literary 
critics, for whom the “event” is generaUy a conséquence of représentation, 
the process is not unfamiliar. Here Michel de Certeau draws much from 
practices of textual analysis, for the sake of infusing archivai labor with 
the breadth of the literary imagination. AU of his studies display rigor 
and patience. Unlike many Freudians, he reads and analyzes Freud in 
German. His bibliographie research is exhaustive and scmpulous Yet the 
documentary methods he employs, which had often been used narrowly 
in posmvism, biography, bibliography, or in the study of sources, now 
provide a fresh, highly material sense of writing. Emdition becomes a 
rield of play rather than a substantiation of fact. 

No doubt the historiographer senses the past through the ways that 
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anthropology and psychoanalysis hâve inflected the fortunes of the hu- 
man sciences in France. It is worth remembering that in his initial essay 
of Structural Anthropology, devoted to the relation of history to ethnog- 
raphy, Claude Lévi-Strauss noted that the historian and ethnographer share 
the same “road toward the understanding of man, which goes from the 
study of conscious content to that of unconscious forms.” The ethnogra- 
pher moves ahead in order to attain more and more of the unconscious 
through conscious forms, while the historian, “keeping his eyes fixed on 
concrète and spécifie activities from which he withdraws only to consider 
them from a more complété and richer perspective,” moves backwards. 4 
De Certeau begins from what Lévi-Strauss called the Janus-like solidarity 
of the two disciplines and follows the very same path through the for- 
tunes of religion from the early modem âge into the Enlightenment. In 
this context ethnographers, historians, and psychoanalysts hâve begun to 
question the severe limits that empirical science had drawn around the 
événement. They hâve reminded us how fluid and legendarily diverse his- 
tory becomes when figured in the unconscious movements of language 
and symbolic exchange. 

Michel de Certeau’s historiography studies how events are handed down 
to us. They do occur, to be sure, but in part according to the conventions 
dictating how we receive, imagine, and pass them on. They may do no 
more than mark a position in a movement of forces, or perhaps they are 
scripted in order to occur. At other times, they cannot fail to transpire. 
Whether Freudian returns of the repressed, Marxian inversions of tragedy 
and comedy, or Nietzschean eternal récurrences, their effects anticipate 
future patterns, since they carry in themselves the residual presence of 
typologies which dictate our relation with what we construe to be past. 5 
L’Ecriture de l’histoire ascertains how the same répétitions work in nar- 
ratives which both mirror and incarnate a sense of historical order. 

The réel, the term the author uses to situate these taies, accounts, or 
archeologies, is taken from Lacanian psychoanalysis. By réel the author 
implies a world of unmarked space and time that cannot be mediated by 
language or signs. The object-universe, like the unconscious dimension 
of history, is in fact impervious to language. We know that sensorial real- 
ity — what we touch, read, see, hear, and smell — exists only insofar as it 
is coded according to a culture and tradition of philosophical sensibility. 
Our appréhension of it, then, is striedy filtered through Systems of knowl- 
edge and belief that are perforce circumstantial and local but continually 
présent and always renewed through représentation. Yet the real world 


is not merely a figment of language. The world of objects is there, terribly 
“real” in resisting human modification. 

For de Certeau, it appears that the réel — a primary world of forms 
resisting intelligible practices which would strive to make them recog- 
nizable or reduce them to rational Systems (such was the European fan- 
tasy of America in the sixteenth century) — is a “nature” always in dy- 
namic relation with “culture,” glimpsed in its points of strain, or heard 
in its silences. The historian apprehends it in the gaps that knowledge 
cannot rationalize. It appears on the edges of Systems of intelligibility or 
seeps through lapses where discourses from one period cannot be assim- 
ilated into those of others. The réel jumps forth when Jean de Léry cannot 
describe what he sees in the clearing in the woods that shroud him; de 
Certeau likens the moment to a “ravishment” in which the one possessed 
is unable to break through the aura of a trance. A moment “evading 
legalities, disciplines of meaning” (as described in chapter 5), the réel may 
involve something of a “cérébral, illégal” pleasure Crossing through the 
subject, who is buoyed in a vision where language and the world intersect 
and vanish in the body. 6 At that moment, the utter alterity of the subject 
becomes évident. 

On a broader plane, de Certeau implies that the réel can be imagined 
as constitutive of history, because its virtually impossible but necessary 
condition establishes the discontinuity forming chains or narratives of 
events. History becomes something other that lends contingent shape to 
the world; it both “approaches” and reflects the réel. In contrast, “reality,” 
like the world of moral utility in the period of “state policy,” is often 
what a subject strategically chooses it to be. Dérivative of a view selected 
through the historian’s imaginary relation with the world, reality emerges 
as a material dialogue with its other, that is, with language which pro- 
duces its order. 7 Historians are aware of these paradoxes in their agencies 
of sélection and exclusion; and ail the more when they encounter the réel 
through the intransitivity of writing. 

Historiography traces an unending drama of encounters with the réel. 
The historian’s ever-repeated affrontments recreate the beginnings and 
continuities of documentary activity. Time and again de Certeau invokes 
the réel to destabilize the statistical or empirical privilège held over di- 
visions of time that are taken as classic, such as the “Age of Reason,” the 
“crisis of conscience” in the eighteenth century, or the “Enlightenment.” 
And by approaching history through théories of religion, he views lan- 
guage and mimesis as forces informing most collective relations. Because 
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modem history cannot fail to study the érosion of the symbolic shapes 
of religion, it must always return to question the narratives and legends 
that engender a communally significant past. The réel shows us how tran- 
sitory such meaning really is. 

Prévalent throughout the nine chapters is a continuous and tortuous 
movement to and from sujet and objet. The author’s use of “object” has 
résonance in the context of historiography, dealing with the unstated in- 
tentions of the historian. A surface glittering with the subjective limits 
and aims of consciousness, the objet, because it is part of the réel, refuses 
to absorb or represent the historian’s desires which are projected toward 
it. As a partialized figure of the historian’s préoccupations, objet acquires 
the psychoanalytical charge of something akin to a loss. It is what the 
documentarian attempts to recover, at the very same time that its absence 
makes it absolutely, maddeningly neutral and thus a shape that spurs his- 
toriographie drive. Since the archiviste objet is both structural and doc- 
umentary, it partakes of intense subjective investment. 

Better than in any of de Certeau’s other works, L’Ecriture de l’histoire 
locates a fissure between symbolic traditions and the “real” in early mod- 
em history and literature, running from the incunabulum up to the En- 
lightenment. As noted, emphasis in the first half of the book falls upon 
French religious history, especially the ways that the logic of mystical 
thinking is contained within categories of “unreason” or invisibility that 
replace what had been accepted as the alterity of the mystic. The author 
suggests that texts written prior to the âge of Louis XIV hâve to be read 
multifariously, as complex bodies. Symptoms are scattered over their vis- 
ible surfaces and through their multiple allégories. These texts summon 
practices that the reader animâtes through intellection and the five senses. 
When, after the Reformation, the past becomes only a sign of that former 
complexity, texts bear the effects of reason. The relation that mystical 
thinking holds with the body and with writing falls victim to gnosis and 
to increased distance between the senses and tactile forms. Associations 
and analogy, modes that had been a commonplace in archaic areas of 
religion and literature, find themselves divided and realigned. Alterity is 
no longer left alone; henceforth, it is studied and contained within rea- 
son. By situating such strategies of containment in religious space (in 
ways not dissimilar to Michel Foucault’s emphasis on shifts of episte- 
mology), de Certeau suggests that a religious rationale moves into po- 
litical spheres during the growth of centralized government. 

But where and how do explosions of alterity “erupt” in early modem 
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time? For de Certeau mysticism is hardly an abstraction. It is very ma- 
terial, if not graphie, evidence of a continued historiographical or “scrip- 
tural” (scripturaire) process engaged in a dialectic of belief, writing, and 
absence. Mystical texts are the repository of our own unconscious, be- 
cause their manifest being — including the composite whole of their printed 
or written characters as well as their semantics — is identical to both their 
author’s bodies and the alterity of their vision. Yet the historiographer 
reconstitutes the mystical vision for the end of deciphering the alchemical 
wonder of a body transformed — oxydized as it were — and traced into 
ink, paper, or vellum. Mystical writing bodies forth the stakes of en- 
gagement with death. Not struggling to deny death, the mystic affronts, 
incorporâtes, embodies, and scatters it within the shape of its memory 
left in the rifts between language and writing. In a very compelling and 
real way de Certeau defines the modem condition of literature, what he 
esteems to be, since the héritage of Mallarmé, “the scriptural expérience 
unfolding in the relation between the act of moving forward and the 
mortuary ground on which its travels are traced.” 8 

Michel de Certeau’s tact in infiising interprétation with archaic vision 
is proof of another principal concept, le retour du refoulé. The French 
translation of the Freudian phrase, “the return of the repressed,” indicates 
that historiography must exhume what it cannot know, or dig up what- 
ever it can muster, to hâve a fleeting grasp of the présent. The past will 
always enter the flow of current life because it is an absence on which 
the visible evidence of truth is based. Most often this return is shaped in 
what de Certeau terms the “scriptural” basis of writing. Here the re- 
pressed is not easily discerned; its language is a graphie presence of bodies 
conjured up from visions or memories of other worlds. It is heterogenous 
to the ratio of knowledge or of preestablished chronological time. Like 
orality thrown into a culture based on writing (one of the topics of chap- 
ters 5, 6, and 7), the repressed resurges as something seen as other, and 
recognizably different from what conveys it. Historiography is constantly 
being rewritten in the abyss between the idea of the repressed and the 
fear of its continuous return. 

That gap can be treated in another problematic concern of L’Ecriture 
de l’histoire, that of discours. Few concepts hâve been used so pervasively 
or productively over the last decade as “discourse.” Its most carefully crafted 
and lucid origins are located in Emile Benveniste’s Problems in General 
Linguistics 9 Studying the différence between uses of the first or second 
persons and uses of the third, the linguist demonstrates that historiog- 
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raphy aims at the exclusion of the existential relation with language that 
would be implied by the seeming presence of an “I” or a “y ou ” Histo- 
rians hâve traditionally attempted to transcend the contingency of dis- 
cursive scenes by establishing “fact” through strategies of self-effacement 
or omniscience. This is achieved by prévalent use of the third person, the 
“he” or “she” attached to verbs in the preterite tense. A gloss of truth is 
obtained when self-effacement legitimizes a subjective ordering of events 
which discourse désignâtes and arranges. Descartes’ hidden performativ- 
ity in the aptly titled Discours de la méthode is pertinent, where the “I” 
becomes the foundation for a position that will authorize itself later to 
speak in the third person, in the guise of total objectivity. Contrary to 
the simulation of living speech conveyed by discourse as it is performed, 
historical enunciation is possible only in writing. 

The power-structure of historiography is underscored, as de Certeau 
will illustrate through allusion to Machiavelli in the préfacé to the revised 
édition, when the historian avers to be, whether in compétition for a 
position under Lorenzo de Medici or for a tenured rank in a university, 
a courtier. The paradox of “historical discourse” is used to shift back and 
forth from writing to speech, but its reigning virtue — its ineffable power — 
dépends in part upon the absent presence of the third person. The gap 
between the first and third persons, or between the voice and its alien 
other — writing — activâtes many of de Certeau’s analyses. He locates rifts 
between the historical will-to-truth and the veracity its discourse seems 
to be producing. It could be implied that he argues for a discours de l’his- 
toire, a discourse of history — but not “historical discourse” — written along 
the interstices of lived, existential relations with language and collective 
desires wishing to bring living adequacy to inherited symbolic forms. 

Yet the book’s title is L’Ecriture de l’histoire: like most of de Certeau’s 
formulas, the words are not difficult to turn into English, but translated 
they convey little of the complexity expressed in the French usage. The 
simple analogue, “the writing of history,” does not tell us that écriture 
implies more than verbal discourse: it is a Scripture in secular garb, but 
it is also literature, “writing,” in an imperiously intransitive form. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of Freud’s Moses, writing sets off in search of its own 
poetics. Ecriture shares much with literary practice, a discipline without 
telos or object in sight. The homologies of literature, Scripture, and his- 
tory are implied in the French, locating — in the formulation of de Cer- 
teau’s title — the doubly identical mission of literature as both écriture and 
chronicle. We can assume that his work moves in the direction of a spe- 
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cifically “literary” historiography. With its independently aurai and visible 
“tracks” (as in cinéma, a figure de Certeau favors in the fïfth chapter with 
his use of the term “voice-off ”), written discourse fashions literature from 
history. The great historiographers — Machiavelli, Marx, Michelet — are 
most documentary and most patently real for their readers when their 
historical imagination is seen as identical to the writer’s craft. The in- 
scription of movement, of attraction, of fear or belief betrays history enough 
to assure us of its firm grounding in literature. 

L’Ecriture de l’histoire keeps an uncanny and active relation with trans- 
lation. For if transcription had been one of the tasks of the chronicler, 
its theory and renewed play are those of the historiographer. The latter 
always betrays events; he or she turns unfamiliar or repressed figures of 
meaning into cohérent discourse. In a compelling way the very same risks 
and pleasures of translating L’Ecriture de l’histoire begin with a similar 
relation. It is initiated with the frontispiece. Europe, imagined as Amer- 
igo Vespucci dressed in a tunic hanging over a suit of armor, disembarks 
from his galleon to behold America, a supine, Rubenesque woman rising 
from her hammock. Whence de Certeau’s legend. A tradition of writing 
faces the desired image of the exotic repressed, the other, just as, con- 
trariwise, the initial page of de Certeau’s history faces the pictural alterity 
of the allegorical engraving to its left. One “translates” the other, but is 
irreducibly different from what it juxtaposes. 

The same blindness marks the translation beneath the reader’s eyes. It 
has been written in an effort to be scrupulously faithful to the rhythm 
and temper of de Certeau’s sentences. Now and then the disposition of 
the author’s French approaches the syntax of mystical writing. Like the 
organization and goal of the book (which is lucidly described in geo- 
metrical terms in the two préfacés), the style combines “curial” diction 10 
with involutions characteristic of psychoanalytical discourses. The shape 
of de Certeau’s sentence often produces meaning in its balance of paratac- 
tically positioned clauses. They are conceived as units cast in spatial dis- 
position, their visual perimeter defined by the left and right ends of the 
sentence itself. The meaning that develops from the reader’s scansion of 
the sentence (moving from left to right) is contrasted to the visibility of 
its paratactic order. The author appears to keep the narrative and visual 
éléments in constant dialogue with one another. Occasionally his argu- 
ments afford dialogue with meaning in the grammatical field. Hence the 
arguments hâve a choppy or “vertical” aspect (as in Stendhal’s legalistic, 
ironie, and lyrical French) because they are mantled into triadic groups. 
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Shades of numerical allegory infuse the style. Analogical signs sally forth 
from within the lexical scheme of the expositions. Their clarity therefore 
blinds; they are thrust ahead by a religious order combining the force of 
logic with a poefs verbal drive. The often “early modem” design of Michel 
de Certeau’s prose has a Cartesian aspect, but it also fonctions according 
to associative patterns common to earlier writing. A médiéval, juridical, 
dialectical style conveys his thinking, but its ubiquitously psychoanalytical 
cast — borrowed in part from the Mallarmean tradition that he draws from 
Lacan’s Ecrits — arches the formulations back over themselves. Direct and 
indirect objects or relative constructions can refer to different antécédents 
in both single or contiguous sentences. Within the clarity are cast deep 
shadows of equivocation. 

Frequently Michel de Certeau lets personal pronouns float (in the da- 
tive or accusative cases), seemingly in order to modify one or two par- 
tides at once. Equivocation yields an analogical sense of infinité extension 
of reference, but within the order of classical French. Absolute clarity 
betrays rich ambiguity. Now and again some equivocation has been at- 
tenuated for the sake of underscoring his analytical thrust. Where de Cer- 
teau strings a concept through a pronoun cast over the length of several 
sentences, I hâve occasionally felt it necessary to repeat the initial refer- 
ence, to suggest how a Proustian undercurrent in his syntax allows rigor 
and drift to flow together. I hâve abbreviated his usage of the colon: a 
mark employed more often in dissertative French, but yet part of the 
literary stenography of the Cartesian héritage, the colon often uses its 
arrest to produce an effect of truth. The abruptness of its assertion is too 
convincing. In the original French the author dévaluâtes it through pro- 
fusion of usage. I hâve extended some of his sentences that cluster in- 
dependent clauses to give them a feel of extension. Because the author 
both summarizes and advances arguments in the cadres of each individual 
clause, I hâve attempted to make the visual symmetry of their sequences 
resemble the meaning held in their grammatical order. His terse, some- 
what anti-Ciceronian style tends to impose méditative arrests in the gap 
between each sentence (as well as the synthetic units of paragraphs or 
chapters). I hâve felt the need to respect their pace and rhythm. The 
tradition reaches back from Descartes to Montaigne, but de Certeau’s use 
of the mode in modem French, akin to the méditative temper of the style 
of a Roland Barthes or a Jean-Louis Schefer, makes the utter clarity of 
analysis a form of poetry. 

The Writing ofHistory is also a work of érudition. A spéculum and an 
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encyclopedia, it includes a wealth of documents in its plethora of allusion. 
Wherever possible I hâve located available English translations of sec- 
ondary references. Others I hâve translated from the original French. In 
the case of Freud, whom de Certeau translates from the Gesammelte Werke, 
I hâve used the Standard Edition for ail quotations in English. If any of 
the brilliance of Michel de Certeau’s style shines through the English, it 
is thanks to the patient editing of Luce Giard and Ann Miller. Kerry 
Bruce Mclndoo prepared the drafts with consummate expertise. The suc- 
cess of the translation will owe much to these individuals. Any infelicities 
that remain are my responsibility. 

Tom Conley 


NOTES 

1. As Wlad Godzich notes in his carefol review of Michel de Certeau’s Het- 
erologies, the gnostic viewpoint reigned suprême “with the Cartesian reversai of 
the relationship of faith to reason in relation to truth: henceforth the belief in 
God and the truths that he dispenses would be subject to the prior operations 
of reason.” See “The Further Possibility of Knowledge,” préfacé to Heterologies 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986), p. xv. 

2. Among other studies: Louis Marin, The Portrait of the King (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1988), and Michel Foucault, Madness and Civi- 
lization (New York: Panthéon, 1965). 

3. Along with de Certeau, studies of this aspect of Freud — that is, his writing 
which overrides the thèmes and aims of the psychoanalytical project — are a grow- 
ing industry. In French, see Patrick Lacoste, Il écrit (Paris: Galilée, 1980), and 
Jean-Michel Rey ,Des mots à Poeuvre (Paris: Aubier-Montaigne, 1979). In English, 
see Samuel Weber, The Legend of Freud (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1981), and Léo Bersani, The Freudian Body (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1986). 

4. Claude Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology (New York: Anchor Books, 
1967), 1:24-25. 

5. Erich Auerbach’s “Figura” outlines the schéma of such timeless history; 
see his Scenes from the Drama ofEuropean Literature (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, i984), pp. 11-78. The principle motivâtes Erwin Panofsky’s 
study of médiéval iconography in Early Netherlandish Painting (New York: Har- 
per and Row, 1971). 

6. “Ravishment” is a charged term in de Certeau’s work. It refers to the mys- 
tical expérience through allusion to Marguerite Duras’ postwar novel, Le Ravisse- 
ment de Loi V. Stein. Also the subject of one of Jacques Lacan’s most enlightening 
studies about vision and language — entitled “Le Ravissement de Loi V. Stein de 
Marguerite Duras,” in Marguerite Duras (Paris: Albatros, 1980); available in En- 
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glish in Marguerite Duras by Marguerite Duras (San Francisco: City Lights Books, 
1987), pp. 122-29 — the novel marks a décisive connection between the con- 
temporary expérience of the réel and de Certeau’s historical mapping of its prés- 
ence as glimpsed in his study of Loudun (chapter 6), in Freud (chapter 8) and, 
later, in La Fable mystique (Paris: Gallimard, 1982; see especially p. 48). 

7. In a typically thorny aphorism, Lacan, one of de Certeau’s avowed masters, 
sums up the quintessence of the réel: “Cette illusion qui pousse à chercher la 
réalité au-delà du mur du langage est la même par laquelle le sujet croit que sa 
vérité nous est déjà donnée, que nous connaissons à l’avance, et c’est aussi bien 
par là qu’il est béant à notre intervention objectivante,” Ecrits (Paris: Seuil, 1966), 
p. 308. “This illusion which drives us to seek reality beyond the wall of language 
is the same one according to which the subject believes that its truth [that of 
reality] is pregiven to us, known beforehand; and it is also according to this [il- 
lusion] that he [the subject] is void to our objectifying speech” (my translation). 

8. Michel de Certeau, L’Invention du quotidien (Paris: Union Générale d’Edi- 
tions, 1975), p. 328. Available in English as The Practice ofEveryday Life (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1984). 

9. Especially “Les Relations du temps dans le verbe français,” in Problèmes de 
linguistique générale (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), 1:231-50. Available in English as 
Problems in General Linguistics (Miami: University of Miami Press, 1971). 

10. Secular manifestations of the curial style are explained by Jens Rasmussen 
in La Prose narrative en France au quinzième siècle (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1958). 
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A MERIGO Vespucci the voyager arrives from the sea. A crusader 
standing erect, his body in armor, he bears the European weap- 
ons of meaning. Behind him are the vessels that will bring back 
to the European West the spoils of a paradise. Before him is the Indian 
“America,” a nude woman reclining in her hammock, an unnamed prés- 
ence of différence, a body which awakens within a space of exotic fauna 
and flora (see the frontispiece accompanying the tide page). An inaugural 
scene: after a moment of stupor, on this threshold dotted with colon- 
nades of trees, the conqueror will write the body of the other and trace 
there his own history. From her he will make a historied body — a bla- 
zon — of his labors and phantasms. She will be “Latin” America. 

This erotic and warlike scene has an almost mythic value. It represents 
the beginning of a new fonction of writing in the West. Jan Van der 
Straet’s staging of the disembarkment surely depicts Vespucci’s surprise 
as he faces this world, the fïrst to grasp clearly that she is a nuova terra 
not yet existing on maps 1 — an unknown body destined to bear the name, 
Amerigo, of its inventer. But what is really initiated here is a colonization 
of the body by the discourse of power. This is writing that conquers. It 
will use the New World as if it were a blank, “savage” page on which 
Western desire will be written. It will transform the space of the other 
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into a field of expansion for a System of production. From the moment 
of a rupture between a subject and an object of the operation, between 
a will to write and a written body (or a body to be written), this writing 
fabricates Western history. The Writing of History is the study of writing 
as historical practice. 

If for the last four centuries ail scientifk enterprise has included among 
its traits the production of autonomous linguistic artifacts (its own spé- 
cifie languages and discourses) with an ability to transform the things 
and bodies from which they had been distinguished (a reformation or 
révolution of the surrounding world according to textual laws), the writ- 
ing of history refers to a “modem” history of writing. In fact, this book 
was first conceived as a sériés of studies intended to mark off some chro- 
nological stages of this practice: in the sixteenth century, the “ethno- 
graphical” organization of writing in its relation with “primitive,” “sav- 
age,” “traditional,” or “popular” orality that it establishes as its other (part 
III of this book); in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the trans- 
formation of Christian Scripture, the legibility of a religious cosmos, into 
pure “représentations” or “superstitions” marginalized by an ethical and 
technical System of practices capable of building a human history (part 
II); at the dawn of the twentieth century, the return of repressed alterity, 
originating in Freud’s modes of writing (part IV, chapters 8 and 9); fi- 
nally, the current System of the historiographical “industry,” 2 which ar- 
ticulâtes a socioeconomical site of production, the scientific laws of a form 
of mastery, and the construction of a taie or a text (part I, chapters 1 
and 2). Added to these studies is what, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, takes up the stmggle of a scriptural rationality — “enlightened,” rev- 
olutionary, and Jacobin — against the idiomatic fluctuations of oral forms 
of dialect. 3 

Instead of proceeding with a chronological reconstruction overly obe- 
dient to the fiction of a linearity of time (see chapter 2, third paragraph), 
it seemed préférable to bring into view the présent site in which this in- 
vestigation took its form, the particülarity of the field, of the matter, and 
of the processes (those of “modem” historiography) allowing the scrip- 
tural operation to be analyzed, and the methodologiccd déviations (semiotic, 
psychoanalytical, etc.) that introduce other theoretical possibilities and 
practices into the Western function of writing. For this reason the book 
is a fragmented discourse fashioned from tactical investigations each obeying 
spécifie laws: a socioepistemological approach (in part I), a historical ap- 
proach (in part II), a semiotic approach (in part III), and a psychoan- 
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alytical, Freudian approach (in part IV) make up the sum. Refusing the 
fiction of a metalanguage unifying the whole work clarifies the relation 
between limited scientific procedures and what they miss of the “real” 
with which they deal. I hâve avoided the illusion — necessarily dogmatiz- 
ing — which belongs to discourse claiming to make us believe our words 
are “adéquate” to the real. Such a philosophical illusion lies hidden in 
the requirements of historiographical work, and Schelling confessed mar- 
velously its tenacious ambition in the remark, “For us the taie of actual 
facts is doctrine.” That taie deceives us because it wishes to establish law 
in the name of the real. 

Historiography (that is, “history” and “writing”) bears within its own 
name the paradox — almost an oxymoron — of a relation established be- 
tween two antinomie terms, between the real and discourse. Its task is 
one of connecting them and, at the point where this link cannot be imag- 
ined, of working as if the two were being joined. This book is born of 
the relation that discourse keeps with the real that is forever its object. 4 
What alliance is there between writing and history ? It was already fun- 
damental to the Judeo-Christian conception of Scripture. Whence the rôle 
played by religious archeology within the modem élaboration of histo- 
riography, which has transformed the terms and the very nature of this 
past relation in order to give it the stamp of fabrication, no longer al- 
lowing it to seem simply a matter of reading or interpreting. From this 
standpoint, reexamination of the historiographical operation opens on 
the one hand onto a political problem (procedures proper to the “making 
of history” refer to a style of “making history”) and, on the other, onto 
the question of the subject (of the body, of enunciative speech), a ques- 
tion repressed in the direction of fiction or of silence through the law of 
a “scientific” writing. 5 

Michel de Certeau 
1980 
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1. See W. E. Washburn, “The Meaning of Discovery in the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries,” American Historical Review (1962), pp. lff.; and Urs Bitterli, 
Die cc Wilden v und die “Zivüisierten”: Grundzüge einer Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte 
der europâisch-überseeischen Begegnung (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1976), pp. 19-80. 
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2. The term is Marx’s. “Industry is the real and historical link between nature 
and man,” and it is the “basis of human sciences.” On the historiographical “in- 
dustry,” see my “Ecriture et histoire” in Politique aujourd’hui (December 1975), 
pp. 65-77. 

3. See Michel de Certeau, Dominique Julia, and Jacques Revel, Une politique 
de la langue: La Révolution française et les patois (Paris: Gallimard-Bibliothèque 
des Histoires, 1975). 

4. On this point, see Michel de Certeau and Régine Robin, “Le Discours his- 
torique et le réel,” Dialectiques (Summer 1976), no. 14, pp. 41-62. 

5. See part IV below, and my Fable mystique, XVI e -XVII e siècle (Paris: Galli- 
mard-Bibliothèque des Histoires, 1982). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Writings and Historiés 


S TUDIOUS and charitable, tender as I am for the dead of the world 
. . thus I roamed, from âge to âge, always young and never 
tired, for thousands of years.” The open road — “my road” — seems 
to take hold of the text of this traveler on foot: “I went, I wandered . . . 
I ran along my path ... I went . . . as a bold voyager.” Walking and/ 
or writing is a labor knowing no rest, “by the force of desire, pricked by 
an ardent curiosity that nothing could restrain.” Michelet multiplies his 
meetings, with “indulgence” and “filial fear” in respect to the dead who 
are the inheritors of a “strange dialogue,” but also with the assurance 
“that never could anyone ever stir up again what life has left behind.” In 
the sepulcher which the historian inhabits, only “emptiness remains.” 1 
Hence this “intimacy with the other world poses no threat”: 2 “This se- 
curity made me ail the more charitable toward those who were unable 
to harm me.” Every day he even becomes “younger” by getting ac- 
quainted over and over again with this world that is dead, and definitely 
other. 

After having successively passed through the History of France, the 
shadows “hâve returned less saddened to their tombs.” 3 Discourse drives 
them back into the dark. It is a déposition. It turns them into severed 
soûls. It honors them with a ritual of which they had been deprived. It 
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“bemoans” them by fulfllüng the duty of filial piety enjoined upon Freud 
through a dream in which he saw written on the wall of a railway station, 
“Please close the eyes.” 4 Michelefs “tenderness” seeks one after another 
of the dead in order to insert every one of them into time, “this omni- 
potent decorator of ruins: O Time beautifÿing of things!” 5 The dear de- 
parted fmd a haven in the text because they can neither speak nor do harm 
anymore. These ghosts fïnd access through writing on the condition that 
they remain forever silent. 

Another, graver mourning is added to the fïrst. The People are also 
the separated. “I was born of the people. I had the people in my heart. 

. . . But I found their language inaccessible. I was unable to make it 
speak.” 6 It is also silent, in order to become the object of this poem that 
speaks of it. Surely, only this language “authorizes” the historian’s writ- 
ing, but, for the same reason, it becomes history’s absent figure. An In- 
fans ^ this Voice does not speak. It exists only outside of itself, in Mich- 
elet’s discourse, but it allows him to become a “popular” writer, to “jet- 
tison” pride and, becoming “rough and barbarie,” to “lose . . . what I 
had owned of literary subtlety.” 7 

The other is the phantasm of historiography, the object that it seeks, 
honors, and buries. A labor of séparation concerning this uncanny and 
fascinating proximity is effected. Michelet stakes himself at this border 
where, from Virgil to Dante, fictions were erected that were not yet his- 
tory. This place points to the question that scientiflc practices hâve been 
articulating ever since, and that a discipline has assigned itself to solve. 
Alphonse Dupront has said, “The sole historical quest for ‘meaning’ re- 
mains indeed a quest for the Other,” 8 but, however contradictory it may 
be, this project aims at “understanding” and, through “meaning,” at hid- 
ing the alterity of this foreigner; or, in what amounts to the same thing, 
it aims at calming the dead who still haunt the présent, and at offering 
them scriptural tombs. 

The Discourse of Séparation: Writing 

modern Western history essentially begins with différentiation be- 
tween the présent and the past. In this way it is unlike tradition (religious 
tradition), though it never succeeds in being entirely dissociated from this 
archeology, maintaining with it a relation of indebtedness and rejection. 
This rupture also organizes the content of history within the relations 
between labor and nature; and fïnally, as its third form, it ubiquitously 


takes for granted a rift between discourse and the body (the social body). 
It forces the silent body to speak. It assumes a gap to exist between the 
silent opacity of the “reality” that it seeks to express and the place where 
it produces its own speech, protected by the distance established between 
itself and its object (Gegen-stand) . The violence of the body reaches the 
written page only through absence, through the intermediary of docu- 
ments that the historian has been able to see on the sands from which a 
presence has since been rôashed away, and through a murmur that lets 
us hear — but from afar — the unknown immensity that seduces and men- 
aces our knowledge. 

A structure belonging to modem Western culture can doubdess be seen 
in this historiography: intelligibility is established through a relation with 
the other; it moves (or “progresses”) by changing what it makes of its 
“other”— the Indian, the past, the people, the mad, the child, the Third 
World. Through these variants that are ail heteronomous— ethnology, 
history, psychiatry, pedagogy, etc.— unfolds a problematic form basing 
its mastery of expression upon what the other keeps silent, and guaran- 
teeing the interpretive work of a science (a “human” science) by the fron- 
der that séparâtes it from an area awaiting this work in order to be known. 
Here modern medicine is a décisive figure, from the moment when the 
body becomes a legible picture that can in turn be translated into that 
which can be written within a space of language. Thanks to the unfolding 
of the body before the doctor’s eyes, what is seen and what is known of 
it can be superimposed or exchanged (be translated from one to the other). 
The body is a cipher that awaits deciphering. Between the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century, what allows the seen body to be converted 
into the known body, or what turns the spatial organization of the body 
into a semantic organization of a vocabulary — and vice versa — is the 
transformation of the body into extension, into open interiority like a 
book, or like a silent corpse placed under our eyes. 9 An analogous change 
takes place when tradition, a lived body, is revealed to erudite curiosity 
through a corpus of texts. Modern medicine and historiography are born 
almost simultaneously from the rift: between a subject that is supposedly 
literate, and an object that is supposedly written in an unknown language. 
The latter always remains to be decoded. These two “heterologies” (dis- 
courses on the other) are built upon a division between the body of 
knowledge that utters a discourse and the mute body that nourishes it. 

First of ail, historiography séparâtes its présent time from a past. But 
everywhere it repeats the initial act of division. Thus its chronology is 
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composed of “periods” (for example, the Middle Ages, modem history, 
contemporary history) between which, in every instance, is traced the 
decision to become different or no longer to be such as one had been up 
to that time (the Renaissance, the French Révolution). In their respective 
turns, each “new” time provides the place for a discourse considering 
whatever preceded it to be “dead,” but welcoming a “past” that had al- 
ready been specifïed by former ruptures. Breakage is therefore the pos- 
tulate of interprétation (which is constructed as of the présent time) and 
its object (divisions organizing représentations that must be reinter- 
preted). The labor designated by this breakage is self-motivated. In the 
past from which it is distinguished, it promûtes a sélection between what 
can be understood and what must be forgotten in order to obtain the rep- 
résentation of a présent intelligibility. But whatever this new understand- 
ing of the past holds to be irrelevant — shards created by the sélection of 
materials, remainders left aside by an explication — cornes back, despite 
everything, on the edges of discourse or in its rifts and crannies: “résis- 
tances,” “survivais,” or delays discreetly perturb the pretty order of a line 
of “progress” or a System of interprétation. These are lapses in the syntax 
constructed by the law of a place. Therein they symbolize a return of the 
repressed, that is, a return of what, at a given moment, has become un- 
thinkable in order for a new identity to become thinkable. 

Far from being self-evident, this construction is a uniquely Western 
trait. In India, for example, “new forms never drive the older ones away.” 
Rather, there exists a “stratified stockpiling,” Louis Dumont has noted. 
The march of time no more needs to be certified by distances taken from 
various “pasts” than a position needs to establish itself by being sectioned 
off from “heresies.” A “process of coexistence and reabsorption” is, on 
the contrary, the “cardinal fact” of Indian history. 10 And, too, among the 
Merina of Madagascar, the tetiamna (former genealogical lists), then the 
tantam (past history) form a “legacy of ears” ( lovantsofina ) or a “memory 
by mouth” ( tadidivava ): far from being an “ob-ject” thrown behind so 
that an autonomous présent will be possible, the past is a treasure placed 
in the midst of the society that is its memorial, a food intended to be 
chewed and memorized. History is the “privilège” (tantam) that must 
be remembered so that one shall not oneself be forgotten. In its own 
midst it places the people who stretch from a past to a future. 11 Among 
the Fô of Dahomey, history is remuho, “the speech of these past times” — 
speech ( ho ), or.presence, which cornes from upriver and carries down- 
stream. It has nothing in common with the conception (apparently close 
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to it, but actually of ethnographical and museological origin) that, in 
dissociating current time from tradition, in thus imposing a break between 
a présent and a past, and in actually upholding the Western relation whose 
terms it simply reverses, defmes identity through a return to a past or 
marginalized “négritude.” 12 

It would be senseless to multiply the examples, beyond our historiog- 
raphy, that bear witness to another relation with time or, in what amounts 
to the same thing, another relation with death. In the West, the group 
(or the individual) is legitimized by what it excludes (this is the création 
of its own space), and it discovers its faith in the confession that it ex- 
tracts from a dominated being (thus is established the knowledge based 
upon, or of, the other: human science). It cornes of realizing how ephem- 
eral is every victory over death: inevitably, the reaper returns and cuts his 
swath. Death obsesses the West. In this respect, the discourse of the hu- 
man sciences is pathological: a discourse of pathos — misfortune and pas- 
sionate action — in a confrontation with this death that our society can 
no longer conceive of as a way of living one’s life. On its own account, 
historiography takes for granted the fact that it has become impossible 
to believe in this presence of the dead that has organized (or organizes) 
the expérience of entire civilizations; and the fact too that it is nonetheless 
impossible “to get over it,” to accept the loss of a living solidarity with 
what is gone, or to confirm an irreducible limit. What is perishable is its 
data; progress is its motto. The one is the expérience which the other must 
both compensate for and struggle against. Historiography tends to prove 
that the site of its production can encompass the past: it is an odd pro- 
cedure that posits death, a breakage everywhere reiterated in discourse, 
and that yet déniés loss by appropriating to the présent the privilège of 
recapitulating the past as a form of knowledge. A labor of death and a 
labor against death. 

This paradoxical procedure is symbolized and performed in a gesture 
which has at once the value of myth and of ritual: writing. Indeed, writ- 
ing replaces the traditional représentations that gave authority to the présent 
with a représentative labor that places both absence and production in 
the same area. In its most elementary form, writing is équivalent to con- 
structing a sentence by going over an apparendy blank surface, a page. 
But isn’t historiography also an activity that recommences from the point 
of a new time, which is separated from the ancients, and which takes 
charge of the construction of a rationality within this new time? It ap- 
pears to me that in the West, for the last four centuries, “the making of 
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history” has referred to writing. Little by little it has replaced the myths 
of yesterday with a practice of meaning. As a practice (and not by virtue 
of the discourses that are its resuit) it symbolizes a society capable of 
managing the space that it provides for itself, of replacing the obscurity 
of the lived body with the expression of a “will to know” or a “will to 
dominate” the body, of changing inherited traditions into à textual prod- 
uct or, in short, of being turned into a blank page that it should itself 
be able to write. This practice of history is an ambitious, progressive, also 
utopian practice that is linked to the endless institution of areas “proper,” 
where a will to power can be inscribed in terms of reason. It has the 
value of a scientific model. It is not content with a hidden “truth” that 
needs to be discovered; it produces a Symbol through the very relation 
between a space newly designated within time and a modus opemndi that 
fabricates “scénarios” capable of organizing practices into a currendy in- 
telligible discourse — namely, the task of “the making of history.” Indis- 
sociable from the destiny of writing in the modem and contemporary 
West until now, historiography nonetheless has the qualities of grasping 
scriptural invention in its relation with the éléments it inherits, of op- 
erating right where the given must be transformed into a construct, of 
building représentations with past materials, of being situated, finally, on 
this frontier of the présent where, simultaneously, a past must be made 
from a tradition (by exclusion) and where nothing must be lost in the 
process (exploitation by means of new methods). 

History and Politics: A Place 

B Y taking for granted its distancing from tradition and the social body, 
in the last resort historiography is based upon a power that in effect dis- 
tinguishes it from the past and from the whole of society. “The making 
of history” is buttressed by a political power which créâtes a space proper 
(a walled city, a nation, etc.) where a will can and must write (construct) 
a System (a reason articulating practices). In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, by being established spatially and by being distinguished by 
virtue of an autonomous will, political power also occasions restriction 
of thought. Two tasks are necessary and especially important from the 
standpoint of the historiography that they are going to transform through 
the intermediary of jurists and “politicists.” On the one hand, power must 
be legitimized, it must attribute to its grounding force an authority which 
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in turn makes this very power crédible. On the other hand, the relation 
between a “will to produce history” (a subject of the political operation) 
and the “environment” (into which is carved a power of decision and 
action) calls for an analysis of the variables thrown into play through any 
intervention that might influence this relation of forces — that is, an art 
of manipulating complexity as a function of objectives, hence a calculus 
of possible relations between a will (that of the prince) and a set of co- 
ordinates (the givens of a situation). 

These are two features of the “science” constructed between the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth century by “historiographers.” Mostly jurists 
and magistrates, they were provided by the prince — and in his service — 
with a privileged “place” whence it was necessary, for the “utility” of the 
State and “the common good,” to bring into accord the truth of the letter 
and the efficacy of power — “the first dignity of literature” and the ca- 
pacity of a “man of government.” 13 On the one hand, this discourse “leg- 
itimizes” the force that power exerts; it provides this force with a familial, 
political, or moral genealogy; it accredits the prince’s current “utility” 
while transforming it into “values” that organize the représentation of 
the past. On the other hand, the picture that is drawn from this past, 
which is the équivalent of current prospective “scénarios,” formulâtes 
praxeolojyical models and, through a sériés of situations, a typology of fea- 
sible relations between a concrète will and conjunctural variants; by ana- 
lyzing the failures and successes, this discourse sketches a science of the 
practices of power. In this way, it is not satisfied with historical justifi- 
cation of the prince through offering him a genealogical blazon. The prince 
receives a “lesson” provided by a technician of political management. 

Since the sixteenth century — or, to take up clearly marked signs, since 
Machiavelli and Guichardin 14 — historiography has ceased to be the rep- 
résentation of a providential time, that is, of a history decided by an in- 
accessible Subject who can be deciphered only in the signs that he gives 
of his wishes. Historiography takes the position of the subject of action — 
of the prince, whose objective is to “make history.” The historiography 
gives intelligence the function of mobilizing possible moves between a 
power and the realities from which it is distinguished. Its very définition 
is furnished through a policy of the State; in brief, its purpose is to con- 
struct a cohérent discourse that spécifiés the “shots” that a power is ca- 
pable of making in relation to given facts, by virtue of an art of dealing 
with the éléments imposed by an environment. This science is strategie 
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because of its object, political history; on other grounds, it is equally 
strategie through the method it uses in handling given facts, archives, or 
documents. 

It is through a sort of fiction, however, that the historian is accorded 
this place. In fact, the historians are not the agents of the operation for 
which they are technicians. They do not make history, they can only en- 
gage in the making of historiés: the partitive usage indicates the rôle they 
play in a position that does not belong to them, but without which a 
new kind of historiographical analysis would not hâve been possible. 15 
They are solely “around” power. Thus they receive the directives, in more 
or less explicit form, that in every modem country burden history — from 
theses to textbooks — with the task of educating and mobilizing. Its dis- 
course will be magisterial without being that of the master, in the same 
way that historians will be teaching lessons of government without know- 
ing either its responsibilities or its risks. They reflect on the power that 
they lack. Their analysis is therefore deployed “next to” the présent time, 
in a staging of the past which is analogous to that which, drawn also 
through a relation to the présent, the prospectivist produces in terms of 
the future. 

Thus located in the vicinity of political problems — but not in the place 
where political power is exercised — historiography is given an ambivalent 
status which shows forth most visibly in its modem archeology. It is in 
a strange situation, at once critical and fictive. The fact is évident with 
particular clarity in Machiavelli’s Discorsi and Istorie florentine. When the 
historian seeks to establish, for the place of power, the raies of political 
conduct and the best political institutions, he plays the rôle of the prince 
that he is not; he analyzes what the prince ought to do. Such is the fiction 
that gives his discourse an access to the space in which it is written. In- 
deed, a fiction, for it is at once the discourse of the master and that of 
the servant — it is legitimized through power and drawn from it, in a 
position where, withdrawn from the scene, as a master thinker, the tech- 
nician can replay the problems facing the prince. 16 The historiographer 
dépends on “the prince in fact,” and he produces “the virtual prince.” 17 
Therefore he must act as if effective power fell under the jurisdiction of 
his teaching even while, against ail probability, his teaching expects the 
prince to insert himself into a démocratie organization. In this way his 
fiction puts in question — and makes çhimerical — the possibility that po- 
litical analysis would find its extension in the effective practice of power. 
Never will the “virtual prince,” a constract of discourse, be the “prince 
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in fact.” Never will the gap separating reality from discourse be filled; to 
the very degree that this discourse is rigorous, it will be destined for 
futility. 18 

An originary frustration that will make the effectiveness of political life 
a fascinating question for historians (just as, inversely, the political man 
will be led to take the historian’s position and to play back what he has 
done, in order to reflect upon it and accredit it), this fiction is also be- 
trayed in the fact that the historian analyzes situations whereas, for a power, 
it was at the time a question of objectives to be sought. The historian 
receives, as already realized by another, what the political man should do. 
Here the past is the conséquence of a lack of articulation over “making 
history.” The unreal is insinuated into this science of action, with the 
fiction which consists of acting as if one were the subject of the opera- 
tion — or with this activity which reproduces politics in laboratory con- 
ditions, and substitutes the subject of a historiographical operation for 
the subject of a historical action. Archives make up the world of this 
technical game, a world in which complexity is found, but sifted through 
and miniaturized, therefore made capable of being formalized. A precious 
space in every sense of the term: I would see in it the professionalized 
and scriptural équivalent of what games represent in everyone’s common 
expérience; that is, practices by which every society makes explicit, puts 
in miniature, and formalizes its most fondamental strategies, and thus 
acts itself out without the risks or responsibilities of having to make his- 
tory. 

In the case of historiography, fiction can be found at the end of the 
process, in the product of the manipulation and the analysis. Its story is 
given as a staging of the past, and not as the circumscribed area in which 
is effected an operation characterized by its gap in respect to power. Such 
was already the case of the Discorsi : Machiavelli offers them as a com- 
mentary on Livy. In fact, the historical figure is only a dummy. The au- 
thor knows that the principles in whose name he is erecting the model 
of Roman institutions “fragment” the tradition and that his enterprise is 
“without precedent.” 19 Roman history, a common reference and an 
agreeable subject in Florentine discussions, furnishes him with a public 
arena where he can deal with politics instead of the prince. The past is 
the area of interest and pleasure that situâtes beyond the current problems 
the prince is facing — within the field of “opinion” or public “curiosity” — 
the scene where the historian can play his rôle as the prince’s technician- 
substitute. The gap in respect to présent events delimits the space where 
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historiography is manufacturée!, around the prince and near the public. 

It plays between what one does and what pieuses the other, yet it can be 
identified neither with the one nor the other. Thus the past is the fiction 
of the présent. The same holds true for ail véritable historiographical la- 
bors. The explication of the past endlessly marks distinctions between the 
analytical apparatus, which is présent, and the materials analyzed, the 
documents concerning curiosities about the dead. A rationalization of 
practices and the pleasure of telling legends of former days (“the charm 
of history,” Marbeau used to say) 20 — the techniques that allow the com- 
plexity of current times to be managed, and the poignant curiosity sur- 
rounding the dead members of the “family”— are combined within the 
same text in order to produce both scientific “réduction” and narrative 
techniques turning the strategies of power into metaphors belonging to 
current times. 

The real which is written in historiographical discourse originates from 
the déterminations of a place. A dependency in respect to a power estab- 
lished from elsewhere, a mustery of techniques dealing with social strat- 
egies, a play with symbols and references that represent public authority: 
such are the effective relations that appear to characterize this space of 
writing. Placed next to power, based upon it, yet held at a critical dis- 
tance; holding in its hands— mimicked by writing itself— the rational in- 
struments of operations modifying the balance of forces in the name of 
a conquering will; rejoining the masses from afar (from behind political 
and social séparation, which “distinguishes” it from them) by reinter- 
preting the traditional references that are invested in them: in its near 
totality, modem French historiography is bourgeois and— not astonish- 
ingly — rationalisa 21 

This given situation is written into the text. The more or less discreet 
dedication (the fiction of the past must be upheld so that the scholarly 
play of history can “take place”) bestows upon discourse its status of being 
indebted in respect to the power that, beforehand, belonged to the prince, 
and that today, by the way of délégation, characterizes the scientific in- 
stitution of the State or its eponym, the patron (or thesis director). This 
“envoy” désignâtes the legitimizing place, the referent of an organized 
force, inside of which and through which analysis has its place. But the 
story itself, a body of fiction, through the methods it uses and the content 
it takes up, also marks on the one hand a distance in respect to this debt, 
and on the other, the two foundations that allow for this déviation: through 
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a technical labor and a public interest historians receive from current events 
the means for their research and the context for their interests. 

By virtue of this triangular structuring, historiography therefore cannot 
be thought of in terms of an opposition or an adequacy between a subject 
and an object; that is nothing more than the play of the fiction that it 
constructs. Nor could anyone believe, as much as historiography might 
tend to hâve us believe, that a “beginning” situated in a former time 
might explain the présent: each historian situâtes elsewhere the inaugural 
rupture, at the point where his or her investigations stop; that is, at the 
borders demarcating a specialization within the disciplines to which he 
or she belongs. In fact, historians begin from présent déterminations. 
Current events are their real beginning. Lucien Febvre already noted this 
fact in his own style: “The Past,” he wrote, “is a reconstitution of societies 
and human beings engaged in the network of human realities of today.” 22 
That this place prohibits the historian from speaking in the name of Man 
is what Febvre would never hâve admitted. Fie felt historical work to be 
exempt from the law that would submit it to the logic of a site of pro- 
duction, and not just to the “mentality” of a period in a “progress” of 
time (see the last pages of “A Social Place” in chapter 2). But, like ail 
historians, he knew that to Write is to meet the death that inhabits this 
site, to make death manifest through a représentation of the relations that 
current time keeps with its other, and to stmggle against death through 
the work of intellectually controlling the connection of a particular will 
to the forces facing it. Through ail of these aspects, historiography stages 
the conditions of possibility of production, and it is itself the subject on 
which it endlessly writes. 

Production and/ or Archeology 

production is indeed historiography’s quasi-universal principal of 
explanation, since historical research grasps every document as the symp- 
tom of whatever produced it. Clearly, it is not so easy to do as Jean 
Desanti has said, to “learn from the very product to be deciphered and 
to read the concaténation of its generative acts.” 23 On a first level of anal- 
ysis, we can State that production names a question that appeared in the 
West with the mythic practice of writing. Up until then, history was de- 
veloped by introducing a cleavage everywhere between materia (facts, the 
simplex historia ) and ornamentum (présentation, staging, commentary). 24 
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It aimed at recovering a truth of facts under the prolifération of “leg- 
ends,” and in thus instituting a discourse conforming to the “natural or- 
der” of things, at the point where mixtures of illusion and truth were 
proliferating. 25 The problem is no longer advanced in the same way from 
the time when the “fact” ceases to function as the “sign” of a truth, when 
“truth” changes its status, slowly ceasing to be what is manifest in order 
to become what is produced, thereby acquiring a scriptural form. The 
idea of production transposes the ancient conception of a “causality” and 
séparâtes two kinds of problems: on the one hand, reference of the “fact” 
to what made it possible; on the other, a cohérence or a “concaténation” 
among observed phenomena. The first question is translated in terms of 
genesis, and endlessly bestows privilège upon what occurs “before”; the 
second is expressed in the form of sériés whose makeup calls for an almost 
obsessive worry on the part of historians over filling lacunae and main- 
taining, more or less metaphorically, an order of structure. Often reduced 
to being no more than a filiation and an order, the two éléments are 
combined in the quasi-concept of temporality. In this respect, it is true, 
as Desanti says, that it is “solely at the time when a spécifie concept of 
temporality is at hand and fully elaborated that the problem of History 
can be approached.” 26 Meanwhile, temporality can designate the neces- 
sary linkage of the two problems, and expose or represent in the same 
text the ways by which the historian meets the double demand of ex- 
pressing what existed beforehand and filling lacunae with facts. History 
fornishes the empty frame of a linear succession which formally answers 
to questions on beginnings and to the need for order. It is thus less the 
resuit obtained from research than its condition: the web woven a priori 
by the two threads with which the historical loom moves forward in the 
single gesture of filling holes. For lack of being able to transform the 
postulate of their study into its object, historians, Gérard Mairet says, 
“replace an acquaintance with time with the knowledge of what exists 
within time.” 27 

In this respect, historiography would simply be a philosophical dis- 
course that is unaware of itself; it would obfuscate the formidable ques- 
tions that it bears by replacing them with the infinité labor of doing “as 
if” it were responding to them. In fact, this repressed dimension returns 
endlessly in its labors; it can be seen, among other signs, in that which 
inscribes into it the reference to a “production” and/or in the questioning 
that can be placed under the sign of an “archeology.” 
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So that, through “production,” we will not be limited to naming a 
necessary but unknown relation among known terms— in other words, 
to designating what supports historical discourse but which is not the 
object of analysis— we must recal 1 what Marx noted in his Theses on 
Feuerbach, to the effect that “the thing, reality, sensuousness” must be 
grasped “as a human sensuous activity ,” as a “practice” 2 * A return to fim- 
damentals: “Life involves, before everything else, eating and drinking, 
habitation, and many other things. The first historical fact [die erste ges- 
chichtliche Tat] is thus the production [die Erzeugung ] of the means to 
satisfy these needs, the production [die Produktion ] of material life itself. 
And this is a historical fact [geschichtliche Tat], a fondamental condition 
[Grundbedingung] of ail history, which today, as thousands of years ago, 
must daily and hourly be folfilled.” 29 From this base, production diver- 
sifies according to needs that are or are not easily satisfied, and according 
to the conditions under which they are satisfied. Production is every- 
where, but “production in general is an abstraction”: “When we speak of 
production, we alwaÿs hâve in mind production at a definite stage of 
social development, of the production by individuals in society. . . For 
example, no production is possible without an instrument of production 
. . . It is not possible without past, accumulated labors. . . . Production 
is always a particular branch of production.” “Finally, not only is pro- 
duction particular production, but it is invariably only a definite social 
corpus, a social subject, that is engaged in a wider or narrower totality 
of production spheres.” 30 Thus the analysis returns to needs, to technical 
organizations, to social places and institutions in which, as Marx notes 
°f the piano manufacturer, only that labor which produces capital is pro- 
ductive. 31 

I emphasize and underscore these classical texts because they specify 
the interrogation that I hâve encountered by beginning from a so-called 
history of ideas or mentalities: what relation can be established among 
definite places and the discourses that are produced therein? Here it has 
seemed to me that it might be possible to transpose what Marx calls 
productive labor in the economical sense of the term to the extent that 
“labor is productive only if it produces its opposite,” that is, capital. 32 
Discourse is doubtless a form of capital, invested in symbols; it can be 
transmitted, displaced, accrued, or lost. Clearly this perspective also holds 
for the historian’s “labor” that uses discourse as its tool; and in this re- 
spect, historiography also clearly pertains to what it must study: the re- 
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lation among a place, a labor, and this “increase of capital” that can con- 
stitute discourse. That for Marx discourse falls into the category of what 
is generated by “improductive labor” does not impede us from envisaging 
the possibility of treating in these terms the questions placed before his- 
toriography, and the questions posed by it. 

Perhaps it is a question of giving a spécifie content already to the “ar- 
cheology” that Michel Foucault has surrounded with new prestige. For 
my part, born as a historian within religious history, and formed by the 
dialect of that discipline, I asked myself what rôle religious productions 
and institutions might hâve had in the organization of the modem “scrip- 
tural” society that has replaced them by transforming them. Archeology 
was the way by which I sought to specify the return of a repressed, a 
System of Scriptures which modernity has made into an absent body, 
without being able to eliminate it. This “analysis” allowed me also to 
recognize in current labors a “past, accumulated” and still-influential la- 
bor. In this fashion, which made continuides and distortions appear within 
Systems of practice, I was also the subject of my own analysis. That anal- 
ysis has no autobiographical interest, yet by restoring in a new form the 
relation of production that a place keeps with a product, it led me to a 
study of historiography itself. The subject appears within his own text: 
not with the marvelous liberty that allows Martin Duberman to become 
in his discourse the interlocutor of his absent characters and to tell of 
himself by telling of them , 33 but in the manner of an unassailable lacuna 
that brings to light a lack within the text and ceaselessly moves and mis- 
leads him, or indeed writes. 

This lacuna, a mark of the place within the text and the questioning 
of the place through the text, ultimately refers to what archeology dés- 
ignâtes without being able to put in words: the relation of the logos to 
an archè, a “principle” or “beginning” which is its other. This other on 
which it is based, which makes it possible, is what historiography can 
place always “earlier,” go further and fiirther back to, or designate as what J 
it is within the “real” that legitimizes représentation but is not identical f 
to it. The archè is nothing of what can be said. It is only insinuated into | 
the text through the labor of division, or with the évocation of death. j 

Thus historians can write only by combining within their practice the 
“other” that moves and misleads them and the real that they can represent ; 
only through fiction. They are historiographers. Indebted to the expe- j 
rience I hâve had of the field, I should like to render homage to this ; 
writing of history. 
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Productions of Places 


Making History 

Problems ofMethod and Problems of Meaning 


F irst of ail, religious history is a field of confrontation between 
historiography and archeology , whose place it has taken to some 
degree. Second, religious history allows us to analyze the relation 
between history and ideology, which it must account for in terms of pro- 
duction. These two questions intersect and can be envisaged together in 
the narrowly circumscribed sector that is the “treatment” of theology by 
methods that belong to history. From the outset, historians take theology 
to be a religious ideology which fonctions within a broader totality that 
we assume can explain this ideology. Can theology be reduced to the 
terms resulting from this operation? No, probably not. But as an object 
of their discipline, theology is shown to historians under two equally 
uncertain forms in the field of historiography; it is a religious fact, and 
it is a fact of doctrine. The aims of this chapter are to study through this 
particular given case the manner in which historians treat these two types 
of facts nowadays, and to specify the epistemological problems that are 
thus broached. 


This study was first published in Recherches de science religieuse (1970), 58:481- 
520. 
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History: A Practice and a Discourse 

this analysis will obviously be determined by the very circumscribed 
practice with which I can be credited, that is, through the location of my 
work — at once in a period (the history called “modem”), as a subject 
matter (religious history), and in a place (the French scene). These limits 
are of capital importance. The display of the particularity proper to the 
location from which I am observing is linked in effect to the subject un- 
der study and to the point of view which I must assume in examining 
it. Three postulâtes define the subject and the point of view. They must 
be directly put forward as such (even if they seem to arise quite obviously 
from current historical practice), since they will not be the object of any 
proof. 

First, underscoring the singularity of each analysis is équivalent to in- 
dicting the possibility of an all-encompassing systematic process, and in- 
stead, keeping central to the problem the need for discussion propor- 
tioned to a plurality of scientific procedures, social fonctions, and 
fondamental convictions. In this way we tentatively analyze the fonction 
of discourses which can throw light on the question, which are written 
after or beside many others of the same order: while these discourses 
speak of history, they are already situated in history. 

Second, these discourses are not bodies floating “within” an all-encom- 
passing whole that can simply be called history (or even a “context”). 
They are historical because they are bound to operations and are defined 
by fonctions. Thus we cannot understand what they say independendy 
of the practice from which they resuit. In different ways we can probably 
find here a good définition of contemporary historiography (but also of 
theology — including, most specifically, its most traditional kind). 1 In any 
event, both the one and the other will be grasped at this junction between 
a “content” and an operation. Furthermore, such a perspective charac- 
terizes the current scientific process; for example that which, as a fonction 
of “models” or in terms of “regularities,” can explain phenomena or doc- 
uments by darifying mies of production and possibilities of transfor- 
mation. 2 But more apdy, we shall take seriously ail these expressions loaded 
with meaning — “making history,” “making theology”; usually we are ail 
too likely to erase the verb (or their productive act) to give more weight 
to the complément (the fruits of their labors). 
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Third, for this reason I mean by “history” this practice (a discipline), 
its resuit (a discourse), or the relation of the two in the form of a “pro- 
duction.” 3 To be sure, in current usage “history” connotes both a science 
and that which it studies — the explication which is stated, and the reality 
of what bas taken place or what takes place. Other disciplines are not bur- 
dened with this ambiguity: French does not refer to “physics” and “na- 
ture” with the same name. The very term “history” therefore already sug- 
gests a situation of particular proximity between the scientific operation 
and the reality that it analyzes. But the first of these aspects will serve as 
our entry into the subject at hand, for various reasons: because the breadth 
and extension of the “real” are forever designated and considered as 
meaningfol solely within the bounds of a discourse; because this restric- 
tion in the use of the word “history” gives its correspondent (historical 
science) over to science, or at least to the particular fonction which is 
indeed the field of theology; finally, we hâve to stay out of the virgin 
forest of History, a région of “rich fozziness” in which idéologies pro- 
liferate and where we will never find our way. Perhaps, too, by holding 
to the idea of discourse and to its fabrication, we can better apprehend 
the nature of the relations that it holds with its other, the real. In this 
fashion, doesn’t language not so much implicate the status of the reality 
of which it speaks, as posit it as that which is other than itself? 

Beginning thus with historiographical practices and discourses, I pro- 
pose taking up in turn the following points: 

1) The treatment of religious ideology by contemporary historiogra- 
phy requires us to recognize the idéologies that are already invested in 
history itself. 

2) There exists a historicity of history, implying the movement which 
links an interpretive practice to a social praxis. 

3) History thus vacillâtes between two pôles. On the one hand, it re- 
fers to a practice, hence to a reality; on the other, it is a closed discourse, 
a text that organizes and concludes a mode of intelligibility. 

4) History is probably our myth. It combines what can be thought, 
the “thinkable,” and the origin, in conformity with the way in which a 
society can understand its own working. 
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A SIGN: THE TREATMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
IDEOLOG Y IN HISTORY 

THE relation between history and theology is first of ail a problem ger- 
mane to history. What is the historical significance of a doctrine within 
the totality of a period? According to what criteria can it be understood? 
How can it be explained in relation to terms advanced by the period 
under study? These questions are difficult and debatable if, on the one 
hand, we cannot be satisfïed with a purely literary analysis of the contents 
or of their organization; 4 and if, on the other, we refuse ourselves the 
facility of considering ideology solely as a social epiphenomenon, a facility 
which effaces the specificity of doctrinal affirmations. 5 

For example, what rapport can be established between Jansenist spir- 
ituality or theology and the sociocultural structures or social dynamics of 
the same period? A broad range of answers is offered to us. Thus for 
Orcibal, a radical expérience in its pristine State, in the oldest primary 
source, must be sought above ail. Yet still it is alienated within the con- 
straints of a contemporary language; the history of its diffusion will thus 
be the history of a progressive dégradation. Even by returning endlessly 
to the oldest primary sources, by scrutinizing the expérience that lin- 
guistic and historical Systems mask as they develop themselves, historians 
never apprehend origins, but only the successive stages of their loss. In 
opposition to Orcibal, Lucien Goldmann finds in Jansenist doctrine both 
the resuit and the symptom of the économie situation in which a social 
category is located: losing their power, lawyers turn to the heaven of 
prédestination and the hidden God, and thus betray the new political 
circumstances which seal off their future from them; here spirituality, a 
sign of what it does not express, refers back to the analysis of an éco- 
nomie change and to a sociology of failure. 6 

Works on Luther présent the same diversity of positions: some authors 
refer to the events in Luther’s youth to find the organizing principle and 
unspoken secret of his doctrine (Strohl and Febvre for example); others 
place his thought within the continuum of an intellectual tradition (Gri- 
sar, Seeberg, etc.); still others observe in it the effects of a modification 
in économie structures (Engels, Steinmetz, Stern), or the growing con- 
sciousness of sociocultural transformations (Garin, Moeller, etc.), or even 


the resuit of a conflict between the adolescent and the society of adults 
(Erikson). Finally, the Lutheran movement has been considered as an 
émergence of a religious disquiet which characterizes the period (for ex- 
ample, by Lortz and Delumeau); the end resuit of a promotion of the 
laity as opposed to the clérical order (Natalie Z. Davis), an épisode be- 
longing to the sériés of the evangelical reforms which mark the history 
of the church; or the wave precipitated in the West by the éruption of 
a truly unique advent (Holl, Bainton, Barth). Ali of these interprétations 
hâve been proposed, and many more can be enumerated. 7 

Clearly, ail of the above interprétations are relative to the response that 
each author proposes for analogous questions located in présent times. 
Although this is a patent truth, we should recall that any reading of the 
past — however much it is controlled by the analysis of documents — is 
driven by a reading of current events. Readings of both past and présent 
are effectively organized in relation to problematic issues which a his- 
torical situation is imposing. They are haunted by presuppositions, in 
other words by “models” of interprétation that are invariably linked to a 
contemporary situation of Christianity. 

The “Mystical” Model and the “Folkloric” Model: A Hidden Essence 

globally and also for France, two tendencies seem to hâve marked 
religious history for about three centuries: one, issuing from spiritual cur- 
rents, directs its attention to an analysis of doctrines; the other, marked 
by the “Enlightenment,” places religion under the sign of “superstition.” 
In sum, we would hâve on the one hand emergent truths in texts, and 
on the other “errors,” or a folklore abandoned along the roadside of 
progress. 

Withôut going very far back in time, we can observe that during the 
first half of the twentieth century religion hardly took advantage of the 
new trends that mobilized médiéval or “modernist” historians, in for ex- 
ample the socioeconomical analysis of Ernest Labrousse (1933-1941). 
Religion was rather an object of study, disputed among exegetes or his- 
torians of Christian origins. When it intervened within the history of 
mentalities in Lucien Febvre’s work (1932-1942), it was as a sign of 
cohérence belonging to a past society (and surpassed, thanks to progress), 
in a perspective very much inflected by the ethnology of “primitive” so- 
ciétés. 
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Paradoxically, two names appear to symbolize the more or less explicit 
place reserved for the analysis of belief between the two world wars, and 
the slippage produced during that period: Henri Bremond and Arnold 
Van Gennep. The former, partaking of the tradition of literary history, 
attests to a loss of confidence in doctrines by referring them to “mystical” 
meanings, or to a hidden “metaphysics” of saints. 8 The latter, a scrupu- 
lous observer of religious folklore, envisions the resurgence of an im- 
mémorial élément of societies, the return of an irrational cause, of an 
originary and almost repressed force. 9 Their two positions are not with- 
out analogy, even if they are cast in very different methodological terms. 
Bremond refers the meaning of the literature being studied back to a 
mystical source of man, to an “essence” which is diffracted, expressed, 
and found compromised in institutional or doctrinal religious Systems. 
The doctrinal facts are thus isolated from their meaning, which remains 
forever hidden in depths ultimately foreign to social or intellectual cat- 
egories. In his fashion, inspired by American or German anthropology 
(and especially the Jungian school), Van Gennep reveals signs of uncon- 
scious archétypes and permanent anthropological structures within reli- 
gious folklore. Across an always-menaced mysticism (according to Bre- 
mond) or a folklore (for Van Gennep), the religious element embodies 
the figure of a marginal or timeless type; in this way, a profound na- 
ture — foreign to history — is combined with what a society throws along 
the wayside. 

Quite visible in these two authors, this model can be located in other 
forms; for example, in the concepts of the sacred, panic, the collective 
unconscious, etc. No doubt it can be explained by the position that Chris- 
tianity had assumed before 1939 in French society, divided between a 
movement of interiorization — with Maritain’s Primacy of the Spiritual 
(1927) or Mounier’s Esprit (1932) — and a religious positivism among 
traditionalists. It also explains why religious history had been “hard to 
think” in a social history and why it remained aberrant in respect to the 
history that was being fashioned, particularly the socioeconomic history 
of Henri Sée (1921-1929), of Simiand (1932), of Hamilton (1934- 
1936), of Marc Bloch (1939-1940), or of Ernest Labrousse. But in 
turning the research it inspired more and more toward the study of spir- 
itual currents or popular culture, this model directed religious history 
toward a splendid future. Science would examine a field of pure religious 
“phenomena” whose meaning was withdrawn into another, hidden or- 
der. It would situate them in the direction of ethnology, and link an 
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exoticism of inner man to a lost essential part, in the région of the imag- 
inary or of symbolic orders of society. In religion, science could seek the 
metaphor of a nonhistorical basis of history. 

The Sociological Model: Practice and Knowledge 

THE importance that the analysis of religious practice takes on with Gabriel 
Le Bras must be connected with a recent archeology. 10 Linked to the rise 
of sociology, ethnology, and the study of folklore, 11 this interprétative 
model represents a French reaction in favor of sociological practices (poils, 
etc.) as opposed to the theoretical typologies of Troeltsch (1912), Weber 
(1920), or Wach (1931). But from the standpoint of Christianity, it also 
présupposés a new situation which dates back to the “modem” period. 
A past haunts this présent. 

To be sure, the religious practice probably does not hold the same 
meaning in the course of different periods of history. In the seventeenth 
century it acquires a fonction that it had had to a much lesser degree in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The emmbling of beliefs within so- 
cieties that were no longer religiously homogenous makes objective réf- 
érencé ail the more necessary: the believer has to be distinguished from 
the unbeliever — or the Catholic from the Protestant — through his prac- 
tices. In becoming a social element of religious différentiation, the prac- 
tice acquires a new religious relevance. Regroupings are made and ac- 
counted for according to this criterion. 

Today, by keeping practice as the basis of a quantitative measurement 
of religion, sociology makes manifest a historical organization of Chris- 
tian conscience (which moreover was not the case for Jansenism). It also 
accentuâtes a presupposition which had always been latent in these four- 
centuries-old origins: that is, of a rift between objective gestures and sub- 
jective belief. In the seventeenth century, religious belief had already be- 
gun to be dissociated from practice — a phenomenon which, since that 
time, has never failed to increase. In order to count their folio wers and 
to mark ruptures, reformists became suspicious of doctrines and insisted 
on social acts. Currently, in the works which count visible actions, in- 
terest has been drawn to practices precisely because they represent a social 
reality; on its underside this interest bears a scientiflc devalorization of 
their dogmatic meaning (referred to as “préjudices” demystifïed by prog- 
ress, or private convictions which are impossible to introduce into sci- 
entific analysis). The logic of a sociology therefore forther widens the 
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schism between social religious facts and the doctrines which claim to 
explain their significance. 12 

In turn, a sociological view has changed beliefs into objective facts. A 
sociology of religious knowledge has developed in proportion to the with- 
drawal inward of meaning. The same break is thus found in the appar- 
endy opposed field of research dedicated to ideology. Furthermore, in 
our relation as historians to the seventeenth century, we cannot dissociate 
the knowledge we hâve of its nature from the influence it still exercises 
over our methods of inquiry. The sociological view of idéologies and the 
conceptual tools which organize our cultural analysis (for example, the 
distinction between the elite and the mass, the use of knowledge versus 
“ignorance” as criteria for evaluating dechristianization, etc.) are still proof 
of the social function that knowledge was acquiring in the course of the 
seventeenth century. When the religious unanimity of Christendom was 
broken down into the diversity of European States, a knowledge was needed 
to take up the slack of belief and allow each group or each country to 
receive a distinctive définition. With the effects of the printing press, of 
a growing literacy and éducation, knowledge became a tool of unification 
and différentiation: a corpus of knowledge or degrees of wisdom sec- 
tioned off or isolated social levels, at the same time that illiteracy was 
associated with delinquency and considered its cause, or with the masses 
and considered to characterize them. These social divisions are not as new 
as the fact that it was a shape of knowledge or a doctrine that established 
the means of putting them into place, of maintaining or changing them. 
Among churches, too, the différences in knowledge became décisive. The 
détermination of what was known, when one was either Catholic or of 
Reformed faith, fiirnished the community with its modes of identity and 
distinction. Catechisms changed and were refashioned by the urgency of 
définitions circumscribing at once both intellectual contents and socioin- 
stitutional limits. 

Today some very recent work (such as that of René Taveneaux) re- 
constructs sociocultural networks, outlines mental trajectories, establishes 
the geography of hidden groups from traces and résurgent points of re- 
ligious ideas, just as physiological movements can be seen by means of 
the travels of some visible substance through the dark folds of the body. 13 
In sum, this work travels over trails made in the past by the ways in which 
a society availed itself of its modes of knowledge. In emphasizing the 
former rôles of ideas, by exploiting them in turn as remainders (perhaps 
the only visible ones, at that) of frontiers between social groups, Tave- 
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neaux explains the usefiilness that these ideas had already surreptitiously 
acquired — the service that they rendered to societies which circulated them, 
but at the cost of the “doctrinal” meaning that contemporary people gave 
to them or that these ideas can still keep. Since then such drawing and 
quartering of methods has separated more and more, in every doctrinal 
work, a sociological “object” at which the historian aims and a theoretical 
object which seems to be left aside for literary analysis. 

A Cultural Model : From Ideas to the “ Collective Unconscious ” 

baczko once remarked that the “history of ideas” is born of common 
reactions, in particular a reaction against the divisions within a particular 
body of work or period of time that followed in the wake of specializa- 
tion of disciplines. Thus instead of arbitrarily fragmenting the work of 
Newton, dividing it among différent specialties according to whether he 
deals with the Apocalypse, calendars, “natural philosophy,” or optics, un- 
ities and organizing principes are sought. 14 Similarly, there are objec- 
tions to explaining a body of work in terms of influences, to frittering a 
corpus away by referring it to the muddle of its primary sources, to in- 
stigating, by going endlessly back through the dust of fragments, the dis- 
appearance of the totalities of the segments, of the ruptures that consti- 
tute history. 

But how can this study be fiirnished with adéquate methods? Since the 
advent in the United States of the Journal of the History of Ideas (in 1940 
in New York and Lancaster), the first of the reviews dedicated to the 
topic, its development has been pursued. It lacks a proper name: in Ger- 
many, it is called Geistesgeschichte; in the United States, it is “intellectual 
history”; in France, it goes by the term l’histoire des mentalités; in the 
Soviet Union it is the “history of thought,” and so on. 

Within ail of these tendencies, Baczko was able to trace distant, com- 
munal, Hegelian origins through the works of Dilthey, Lukâcs, Weber, 
Croce, Huizinga, Cassirer, Groethuysen, etc., around the decade between 
1920 and 1930. Ideas become a médiation between the Spirit ( Geist ) and 
sociopolitical realities. They presumably form a level where the body of 
history meets its consciousness — the Zeitgeist , 15 But the simplicity of the 
postulate breaks down under analysis, into complex and apparentiy in- 
soluble problems. For example, who is the real Newton? What is the kind 
ofunity being postulated — that of his work, or perhaps that of a period? 
What framework furnishes so many différent ideas with the unity lent to 
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the “ideas of the time,” the “mentality,” or the contemporary “collective 
consciousness?” 

This unity — in other words, the scientific object being sought — is worthy 
of discussion. We should like to go beyond individualist conceptions 
tending to eut apart and reassemble writings in accord with their “be- 
longing” to a single “author,” a move which confers upon biography the 
power of defining an ideological unity , 16 and which supposes that a thought 
always corresponds to a man (thus the interpretive architecture reiterating 
the same singularity in the three parts of the classical model: the man, 
the work, and the thought). Attempts hâve been made to identify overall 
mentalities of periods of history, for example in the W eltanschauung in 
Max Weber (a conception of the universe or a vision of the world), the 
scientific “paradigm” in Thomas Kuhn’s work, the “unit idea” of A. O. 
Lovejoy , 17 and so on. These standards of measure refer to what Lévi- 
Strauss called the society that is thought in opposition to the society that 
is lived. They tend to make the cohérences “sanctioned” by a period spring 
forth — that is, the received cohérences implied by what can be “per- 
ceived” or “thought” in a given time, the cultural Systems that might 
provide the basis for periodization or temporal distinction . 18 A classifi- 
cation of raw material opérâtes thus in forming the basis of ideological 
beginnings and endings, or in establishing what Bachelard has called “ep- 
istemological ruptures .” 19 

The ambiguities of these modes of interprétation hâve been vigorously 
criticized, most vehemently in the work of Michel Foucault . 20 They es- 
sentially dépend upon the uncertain status, neither fish nor fowl, of “to- 
talities” which are not legible on the surfaces of texts, but which lurk just 
beneath them, in the fashion of invisible realities that would uphold phe- 
nomena. How can we simply assume these unifies, and how can they be 
spotted in the middle depths between consciousness and the économie 
realm? They assume the place of a “collective spirit” and, as such, retain 
the trace of ontologism. Their function is soon carried on by the hy- 
pothesis of a “collective unconscious.” Not being subject to real control, 
these underlying régions can be extended, stretched, or shrunk at will. 
They hâve the breadth of phenomena to be grasped, “understood.” Far 
more than an analytical instrument, in fact they represent the need of 
historians for such vague notions. They signify a necessity of the scientific 
operation, but not a reality which can be discerned in its object. 

This approach déclarés that it is impossible to eliminate from the labor 
of historiography the idéologies that inform it. But in awarding them the 
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place of an object, in isolating them from socioeconomic structures or 
in supposing, furthermore, that “ideas” function in the same fashion as 
these structures, paraffel to them and on another level , 21 the “history of 
ideas” can only find in the form of an “unconscious” this inconsistent 
reality in which it dreams of discovering an autononwus cohérence. What 
it manifests is in fact the unconscious of historians, or rather, that of the 
group to which they beiong. The will to define histoty ideologically is 
the concem of a social elite. It is based on a division between ideas and 
labor. It has been equally usual for this elite to neglect the relation be- 
tween the sciences and their techniques, between historians’ idéologies 
and their practices, between ideas and their limited fields of applicability 
or the conditions of their production within the socioeconomic conflicts 
of a society, and so on. It hardly seems surprising that this division a 
resurgence or a reinforcement of an elitism already strongly marked ’by 
the end of the eighteenth centtny (among othets, François Furet has often 
underscored this point), is symbolized by the juMaposing a “history of 
ideas” with an “économie history.” 

The search for a cohérence belonging to an ideological level thus refers 
to the place of those who develop it in the twentieth century. Gramsci 
has probably best indicated its virtual breadth when, in turning over the 
history of ideas, in its place he substitutes the history of “organic intel- 
lectuals,” a particular group that he analyzes through the relation between 
its social position and the discourses it uses . 22 


HISTORICAL PRACTICES AND SOCIAL PRAXIS 

the study of these models (whose listing and analysis could be ex- 
tended) reveals two related problems: the evanescence of ideology as a 
reality to be explained, and its réintroduction as a reference in relation 
to which a historiography is elaborated. As an object of study, it seems 
to be eliminated— or always lacking— in current methods of research. 
Ut m contrast, it resurfaces as xhc presupposition of the models that char- 
acterize a type of explanation; it is implied by each System of interpre- 
taüon, by the kinds of relevance it maintains, by the procedures that are 
proportioned to it, by the technical difficulties met in the process, and 
by the results obtained. To put it differently, those who make history today 
seem to hâve lost the means of grasping a statement of meaning as their 
or s objective, only to discover this statement in the process of their 
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very activity. What disappears from thc product appears once again in 

^I^coukTbe that the term “ideology” no longer has enough strength to 
designate the form by which meaning enters into the historian’s optic or 
“viewpoint.” The current use of the word dates from the moment when 
language became objectified; or, reciprocally, when problems of meaning 
were shunted in the direction of their operation and posed in terms of 
historical choices folded into the scientific process. This was a fonda- 
mental révolution, to be sure, since it replaced the historical given by 
historiographical process. It transformed the search for meaning unveiled 
by observed reality into analysis of the options or organizations of mean- 
ing implied by interpretive operations. 

This does not mean that history rejects reality and turns in on itself to 
take pleasure in examining its procedures. Rather, as we shall observe, it 
is that the relation to the real has changed. And if meaning cannot be 
apprehended in the form of a spécifie knowledge that would either be 
drawn from the real or might be added to it, it is because every “historical 
fact” results from a praxis, because it is already the sign of an act and 
therefore a statement of meaning. It results from procedures which hâve 
allowed a mode of compréhension to be articulated as a discourse of 
“facts .” 23 

Before defining this epistemological situation, which no longer permits 
meaning to be sought in the form of an ideology or a given of history , 
we would do well to recall the indications in current historiography. It 
is a matter of taking up the problem formerly posited in Raymond Aron s 
classical thesis . 24 Yet we cannot be satisfied with historical interprétation, 
as he was, at the sole level of implicit phüosophy common to historians. 
There we would end with an infinité play of ideas relative to one another, 
a game reserved for an elite and associated with the protection of an 
established order. The organization of every historiography as a fonction 
of particular and diverse points of view refers to historical act s, to what 
establishes meaning and founds the sciences. In this respect, when history 
takes “doing” (or “making” history) into considération, it simultaneously 
locates its origins in the actions which “produce history.” Discourse can 
be dissociated today neither from the origins of its production nor from 
the political, économie, or religious praxis that can change societies and, 
at a given moment, make various kinds of scientific compréhension pos- 
sible. 
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p rom Historical Préjudices to the Situations They Reveal 

NOWADAYS the regress of time, and no doubt a greater epistemological 
reflection, help us discern the préjudices that hâve constrained much re- 
cent religious historiography. These appear in the choice of subjects and 
in the détermination of the given objectives of the study. But in each 
instance these préjudices are linked to situations which rivet the historian 
to a particular position in relation to religious realities. 

Thus the conflicts between church and State, or the debates concerning 
the free school or école libre and the lay school, the école laïque , hâve had 
as one of their effects that of favoring those religious phenomena offered 
in the form of an opposition to orthodoxies, and consequently of favor- 
ing the history of “heresies” rather than that of ecclesiastical institutions 
or of “orthodoxies.” Less than personal intentions, sociocultural locali- 
zations thus inspire the interest and type of research. 

For example, in the study of the beginnings of the sixteenth century, 
historians adhéré to the notion of “pre-Reformation” instead of exam- 
ining scholastic currents however dominant and equal in importance. 
“Humanism” is envisaged in terms of a rupture with the Christian tra- 
dition, instead of being seen as an extension of patristic thought, or placed 
among successive reformisms, or within the sériés of renascences of an- 
tiquity throughout the Middle Ages . 25 In the same fashion, the religious 
stamp of the seventeenth century has been identified with Jansenism, 
prophétie “rébellion,” while this is only one of many phenomena of the 
period. Many of the éléments assumed to be characteristic of Jansenism 
are found within other spiritual currents . 26 And also, theological or ex- 
egetical writings hâve been virtually erased from the works of the great 
“savants” of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as vestiges of epochs 
long since over, esteemed as unworthy of interest to a progressive soci- 
ety . 27 

Within the tissue of history, analysis therefore chooses “subjects” con- 
forming to its place of observation. It is hardly surprising that studies 
aimed at correcting such edited views in order to promote the greater 
value of the writing of others originate not only from different ideolog- 
ical traditions, but also from places juxtaposed and often opposed to the 
former — for example, ecclesiastical settings or cultural Centers outside 
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the French university. Thus hâve arisen the notices of Father Bernard- 
Maître and others, running ail the way up to Massaut’s great book on 
conservative theologians at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 28 the 
works of Father de Lubac or of Father Bouyer on the répétition of ap- 
ostolic and patristic exegesis in Erasmian humanism ; 29 those of Gilson 
on the traditional vocabulary taken up by Descartes ; 30 those of Bremond, 
and so many since then, on a whole range of mystical currents in which 
Jansenism plays a rôle. The considérable importance of these studies does 
not attenuate their more or less discreetly apologetic character. Perhaps 
the richness of their content has even been made possible through this 
quality of rejoinder or of crusade, which has made them équivalent to a 
Trojan horse. 

The mark of socioideological compartmentalization is especially visible 
in French religious historiography. This compartmentalization is a quality 
of French society that is often underlined. Scientific works hâve conse- 
quendy shown the university’s position on this map. They hâve favored 
the liberal Catholics over the “unbending” Catholics (except in René 
Rémond’s work, the latter hâve been studied particularly by the English 
or the North Americans, who are not concerned in quite the same way 
by French problems ); 31 or they hâve given their preferences to scientific 
or social “modernism” rather than to “integrism,” the recent doctrine up- 
holding the totality of a System (in which Emile Poulat has just shown 
historical interest ). 32 Debates inhérent to French society hâve induced 
historiographical rigidity and hâve also long induced the unlimited re- 
production of formai distinctions, while at the same time a new érudition 
was modifying its content. 

This schematism has left as its effect a présent reemployment of for- 
merly opposed “sides” — Reform or Catholic, Jansenist or Jesuit, mod- 
emist or integrist, etc. — but turned them into partisan banners, less from 
Personal conviction than for reasons of sociocultural situation. The for- 
mer polemics unconsciously organized scientific research. The historians, J 
notes Lucien Febvre, reached the point of “slipping under the cassock, j 
the frock, or under the robe of their forebears, without noticing that 
these were the habits of controversists or of predicators each arguing for 
his own cause .” 33 

A silence about certain problems remains as a trace of this recent past. 
It even seeps into magisterial studies on classical society and thought: 
thus Gouberfs discrétion with regard to théologies , 34 or even to religion 35 
and the absence of reference to religious literature in the interprétation 
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that Foucault makes of the classical épistémè } 6 But inversely, there is the 
îîilence too of Father Cognet on socioeconomic history in La Spiritualité 
moderne or even, on the opposite side, in numerous works devoted to 
the temporal affairs of abbey churches, a silence on the social pressure 
that made so many clérical historians inattentive to the religious life of 
these abbeys . 38 & 


The Transformation of Préjudices Into Objects ofStudy 

DETACHED from conflicting situations which are now further and fur- 
ther away from us, we can now more easily discern their presence in these 
studies. Today we are already elsewhere. As the divisions that formerly 
organized both a period and its historiography are being eroded, their 
presence can be analyzed in the very work of their time. The disappear- 
ance of the period is the condition for such lucidity, but this seemingly 
better compréhension that is now ours is due to the fact that we hâve 
changed our position: our situation can allow us to be familiar with their 
situation in ways other than their own ways. 

What makes the relativization of these former debates possible— and 
the récognition of the constraints they placed on scientific discourse— is 
the new position of religion in our own society. Quite far from being a 
force, a menace, a totality of constituted bodies and groups as was the 
case in the past, French Christianity is throwing off its social weight by 
freeing itself from recent compartmentalizations. It no longer establishes 
correct, vigorous, but closed categories within the nation. It is becoming 
a poorly defined and poorly understood région of French culture A re- 
ligious historiography is able hereafter to treat its subject as a new exo- 
ticism, similar to that which once attracted the ethnologist to the “sav- 
ages of the forest or to French sorcerers. Christianity had a stronger 
social existence when it was granted less place in Le Temps yesterday than 
m Le Monde today. Either everyone was silent, or people were partial 
when crucial issues involved partners, adversaries, or groups circum- 
scnbed within their own vitality. More is said today, now that Christi- 
amty is no longer a force and now that through necessity it has “opened” 

. itselt, adapted,” and conformed to a situation in which it becomes the 
j ect of an impartial curiosity and a distant sign of “values ” 39 The re- 

| rT ° f rel , igi ° US hist0ry ’ therefore > do « not mean a resurgence of 
r hnsuamty, but rather the dilution of its institutions and doctrines within 
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the new structures of the nation — its passage from the State of being a 
résistant and opaque body to a State of mobility and transparency. 

The préjudices of history or of historians disappear when the situation 
to which they referred is modified. The formerly living organization of 
a society invested within their point of view is changed into a past that 
can be placed under observation. Its status is transformed: no longer being 
présent within authors as the frame of reference of their thought, it is 
now situated within the object that we, as new authors, hâve to render 
thinkable. As the fiinction of an other situation, from now on it is possible 
to study our predecessors’ modes of compréhension as préjudices, or sim- 
ply as the givens of a period; we can sketch their relations with other 
éléments of the same era, and write their historiography into the history 
that is the object of our own historiography . 40 

Within this approach, the modes of compréhension that belonged to 
former historiography are located in the same position held by Christian 
idéologies or beliefs. The latter simply represent the traversing of a greater 
distance from the conviction that had furnished a past with its principles 
of intelligibility, and which today must be understood according to other 
frames of reference. The gap between these two positions points to the 
very problem of historiographical work: the relation between the “mean- 
ing” which has become an object, and the “meaning” which today allows 
it to be understood as such. 

Now whenever we seek the “historical meaning” of an ideology or of 
an event, not only do we encounter methods, ideas, or styles of under- 
standing, but also the society to which the définition of what has “mean- 
ing” is always referable. If, therefore, we face a historical fonction spec- 
ifïed the ceaseless confrontation between a past and a présent — that is, 
between what had organized life or thought and what allows it to be 
thought nowadays — there exists an infinité sériés of “historical meanings.” 
Religious belief offers only an extreme case of the relation between two 
Systems of understanding across the passage from a society still religious 
(that of the sixteenth century, for example) to another society, our own, 
in which the conditions of thought hâve become secularized. 
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HISTORY, DISCOURSE, AND REALITY 
Two Positions of the Real 

now if we recapitulate these givens, the situation of the historiographer 
makes study of the real appear in two quite different positions within the 
scientific process: the real insofar as it is the known (what the historian 
studies, understands, or “brings to life” from a past society), and the real 
insofar as it is entangled within the scientific operations (the présent so- 
ciety, to which the historians’ problematics, their procedures, modes of 
compréhension, and finally a practice of meaning are referable). On the 
one hand, the real is the resuit of analysis, while on the other, it is its 
postulate. Neither of these two forms of reality can be eliminated or re- 
duced to the other. Historical science takes hold precisely in their relation 
to one another, and its proper objective is developing this relation into 
a discourse. 

Certainly, depending upon the periods or the groups, history is mo- 
bilized in favor of one over the other of its two focuses. There are in 
effect two types of history, according to which one of these positions of 
the real is chosen as the center of attention. Even if hybrids of these two 
types are more prévalent than the pure cases, the types can be easily rec- 
ognized. One type of history ponders what is compréhensible and what 
are the conditions of understanding; the other daims to reencounter lived 
expérience, exhumed by virtue of a knowledge of the past. 

The first of these problematics examines history’s capacity to render 
thinkable the documents which the historian inventories. It yields to the 
necessity of working out models which allow sériés of documents to be 
composed and understood: économie models, cultural models, and the 
like. This perspective — more and more common today — brings histori- 
ans back to the methodological hypothèses of their work, to their révision 
by means of pluridisciplinary exchanges, to principles of intelligibility that 
might produce relevance and even “facts,” and finally, back to their 
epistemological situation, présent in ail research characteristic of the so- 
ciety in which they are working . 41 

The other tendency valorizes the relation the historian keeps with a 
lived expérience, that is, with the possibility of resuscitating or “reviving” 
a past. It would like to restore the forgotten and to meet again men of 
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the past amidst the traces they hâve left. It also implies a particular literary 
genre, narrative, while the first approach, much less descriptive, prefers 
to compare sériés that make different types of methods emerge. 

Between these two forms there is tension, but not opposition. His- 
torians are in an unstable position. If they award priority to an “objec- 
tive” resuit, if they aim to posit the reality of a former society in their 
discourse and animate forgotten figures, they nonetheless recognize in 
their recomposition the orders and effects of their own work. The dis- 
course destined to express what is other remains their discourse and the 
mirror of their own labors. Inversely, when they refer to their own prac- 
tices and examine their postulâtes in order to innovate, therein historians 
discover constraints originating well before their own présent, dating back 
to former organizations of which their work is a symptom, not a cause. 
Just as the “model” of religious sociology implies, among other things, 
the new status of practice or of knowledge in the seventeenth century, 
so do current methods — erased as events and transformed into codes or 
problematic issues of research — bear evidence of former structurings and 
forgotten historiés. Thus founded on the rupture between a past that is 
its object, and a présent that is the place of its practice, history endlessly 
fïnds the présent in its object and the past in its practice. Inhabited by 
the uncanniness that it seeks, history imposes its law upon the faraway 
places that it conquers when it fosters the illusion that it is bringing them 
back to life. 


The In-Between, the Situation of History, and the Problem of the Real 

in the realm of history, an endless labor of différentiation (among events, 
periods, data or sériés, and so on) forms the condition of ail relating of 
éléments which hâve been distinguished — and hence of their compré- 
hension. But this labor is based on the différence between a présent and 
a past. Everywhere it présupposés the act advancing an innovation by 
dissociating itself from a tradition in order to consider this tradition as 
an object of knowledge. The décisive break in any given science (exclu- 
sion is always necessary for rigor to be instituted) assumes in history the 
form of an originary limit which founds a reality as “past.” This is clarified 
in the techniques proportioned to the task of “making history.” Now this 
gap seems to be negated by the operation that establishes it, since this 
“past” retums in historiographical practice. The dead soûls resurge, within 
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the work whose postulate was their disappearance and the possibility of 
analyzing them as an object of investigation. 

The status of this necessary yet denied limit characterizes history as a 
“human” science. It is human, indeed, not insofar as it déclarés that man 
is its object, but because its practice reinvests in the “subject” of science 
what had been distinguished as its “object.” Its fimctioning refers back 
and forth, from the one to the other, the two pôles of the “real.” The 
productive activity and the period known distort each other. The gap that 
had placed between them an urgency inspiring scientifk investigation (and 
the origin of its “objectivity”) begins to waver. It is thrown topsy-turvy, 
it is displaced, it moves forward. This movement is precisely due to the 
fact that this gap was posited, and that now it cannot be maintained. 

In the course of the movement displacing the terms of the initial re- 
lation, this relation itself becomes the site of the scientific operation. But 
it is a site whose mutations, like a buoy floating on the sea, follow the 
more vast movements of societies, their économie and political révolu- 
tions, complex networks of influence among générations or classes, and 
so forth. The scientific relation reproduces the labor which, for some 
groups, assures domination to the extent of making others the objects 
they possess; but it also attests to the industry of the dead who, through 
a sort of kinetic energy, are silently perpetuated through the survival of 
former structures, “continuing,” as Marx says, to live their “végétative 
life” (Fortvejjetation ) . 42 

Historians escape neither from these latencies nor from the weight of 
an endlessly présent past (an inertia that traditionalists call “continuity” 
before declaring it to be “truth” of history). And no longer can historians 
make abstractions out of the distancings and the exclusions that define 
the period or the social category to which they belong. In their labors, 
occult carryovers and innovative ruptures are combined. History dem- 
onstrates this ail the more as it takes for its task the distinguishing of the 
one from the other . 43 The fragile and necessary boundary between a past 
object and a current praxis begins to waver, as soon as the fictive pos- 
tulate of a given that is to be understood is replaced by the study of an 
operation always affected by determinisms, always having to be taken up, 
always depending on the place where it occurs in a society, and specified, 
however, by a problem, methods, and a fimetion which are its own. 

Here, then, history is played along the margins which join a society 
with its past and with the very act of separating itself from that past. It 
takes place along these lines which trace the figure of a current time by 
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dividing it from its other, but which the return of the past is continually 
modifying or blurring. As in the paintings of Mirô, the artist’s line, which 
draws différences with contours and makes a writing possible (a discourse 
and a “historicization”), is crisscrossed by a movement running contrary 
to it. It is the vibration of limits. The relation that organizes history is 
a changing rapport, of which neither of its two terms can be the stable J 
point of référencé. j 

The Relation with the Other 1 

this fondamental situation is revealed today in many ways which con- I 
cern the form or content of historiography. For example, the analysis of 1 
a brief or long socioeconomic or cultural period is preceded in the works j 
of history by a “préfacé” in which the historian speaks of the course of j 
his research. The book, made of two uneven but symbolic halves, joins 1 
to the history of a past the itinerary of a procedure. Already in 1928 1 
Lucien Febvre inaugurated his study of Luther with the examination of I 
his own situation as historian within the sériés of previous works dedi- fl 
cated to his object. He was inscribing himself within the évolution of a fl 
présent history, at the same time that he was placing Luther within an fl 
analogous but much older sériés. Since Febvre, historians not only specify fl 
their points of view, but also the movement they hâve made or the trans- fl 
formation that has been realized in their methods and inquiries. Thus fl 
Pierre Vilar and Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, whose works dominate cur- fl 
rent historiography, juxtapose the drawing of a methodological curve of fl 
their undertaking with that of the structural transformations of Catalonia fl 
or of Languedoc over a period of four centuries. 44 The truth of history fl 
résides in this “in-between” on which a work marks its limits, without fl 
being able to create an object taking the place of this relation. In the case fl 
of Marc Soriano, analysis of Perrault’s fairy taies becomes itself the nar- fl 
rative or avowal of an investigation, in such a way that the object of his flj 
research — fragmented as it is by diverse methodological inquiries — finds fl 
its unity in the operation where the actions of the author and the resis-jfl 
tances of the material are being combined endlessly. 45 Jfl 

With this internai tension that is the mechanism of historical expla-<^fl 
nation, we must align another no less striking aspect of current researchi^fl 
the confrontation between an interpretive method and its other, or, more^fl 
precisely, the manifestation of the relation that a mode of comprehension^fl 
holds with the incompréhensible dimensions that it “brings forth.” For^fl 
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example the immense cultural érudition of Alphonse Dupront alwavs ex 
trac s a pamc from history, a sacred and savage depth. Ifsometimes 
this collective spmt of panic,” this originary drive or this opaque neTra 
element of a coUective mentality” assumes the shapes of a referem of a 
meamng, or of the ground of history, it is by dint of a sort of Mon 
based on Jung s and Otto’s more questionable views. For in realtyfe 
pamc IS the name that prodigiously extensive knowledge assigm \o ta 
own limits, to the unknown that it reveals and meets as it adyZcs o 
the apona of knowledge brought out by the progress of a science A 
depth oflustory is therefore designated (and notas ïn the case ekewhem 
elimmated) but by an “irrational” projxirtioned to the investigation wS 
C‘zr u r e Slg " ° f 3 kno ' vlcc te c of ideas and cuIturalVom 
dCmCnt ’ n ° teS Du P ro ™’ “ is ^pensable for theht 

Pierre Vilar offcrs an analogous phenomenon: the very existence of his 
subject matter Catalonia is the enigma that is brought foXbv h 
ngorous socioeconomic analysis. How does Catalonia «tablish itsdf a 
a unity in its own nght? How does this unity chance with TT n 

problematic manifestation of the “Snanish” uf u . * equally 
Vilatis remarkahle , f P “ lsh unIt > r? Wlth questions 

of groups with a strong communal conscience” and the nature of “re 
gional or national “personality” and of a “pohtical wiU Th ncor of 
his interprétation reveals, as its remainder or as that which h 8 f 
compréhensible, the unity of consciousness^ Zl 
tions hâve nonctheless been so vigorously enlightened C 

seeks successful comprehenM. It 

iirsasatr tH r 2 

^Otyw, messes the 

: of the harm C “ s^“ 

d,at :nr oL,gh an ob,ect im * ^ ^ 

| *y, an °b)ea that is nonetheless mipossible to suppress: namely, 
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madness, as it is constituted by the exclusions of reason. Certainly, after 
this, the author’s attempt to restore to madness its own language can only 
end in failure and be contradictory; it vacillâtes between the “rédemp- 
tion” of madness within a new kind of understanding, and the infinité 
enlargement of the abstract sign — “madness” — fated to designate the empty 
space that can never be filled through the work of historiography. 49 But 
there remains this abyss opened before scientific reason in the form of 
objects that it winds around without reaching. Studies devoted to sor- 
cery, to miracles, to madness, to “primitive” culture, and so forth, hâve 
multiplied since the publication of Foucaulfs work. They designate a face- 
off whose disquieting uncanniness ethnology and psychoanalysis hâve al- 
lowed history to clarify. Scientific “reason” is indissolubly wedded to the 
reality that it meets again as its shadow and its other, at the very moment 
when it is excluding it. 

Such a mobilization of historiography on the limits which both specify 
and fornish its discourse with relativity can also be located in the more 
epistemological form of works dedicated to the modes of différentiation 
among sciences. Here too, Michel Foucault is eminently important. Tak- 
ing up former studies, especially those of Canguilhem, he shows how 
history is classified (and defined) in relation to a synchronie combination 
of discourses which are mutually contradistinguished and referable to 
common laws of différentiation. 50 Whatever the author’s own position, 
his work both describes and engenders the movement which leads history 
to become a work on the margins: to situate itself through its relation to 
other discourses, to place discursivity in its relation to an eliminated other, 
to measure results in relation to the objects that escape its grasp; but also 
to establish continuities by isolating sériés, to analyze methods closely by 
distinguishing distinct objects which they grasp at once in a single fact, 
to revise and to compare the different periodizations that various types 
of analysis bring forth, and so forth. Hereafter the “problem is no longer 
of tradition and trace, but of délimitation and margins.” 

We can speak more appropriately of “limit” or of “différence” than of 
“discontinuity” (a far too ambiguous term, because it seems to postulate 
evidence of a rift in reality). From now on we must say with Foucault j 
that the limit becomes “at once the instrument and the object of study.” 51 1 
As an operative concept of historiographical practice, it is both the work- j 
ing apparatus and the area of methodological investigation. 
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The Discourse of History 

ONE step further, and history will be envisaged as a text organizing units 
0 f meaning and subjecting them to transformations whose rules can be 
determined. In effect, if historiography can hâve recourse to semiotic pro- 
cedures in order to renew its practices, it likewise offers itself to these 
procedures as an object of study, inasmuch as it makes up a story or a 
discourse of its own. 

Up to now, it may be that essays written on history from this per- 
spective hâve not been entirely convincing, to the extent that they hâve 
posited the univocality of the genre of the “historical” over the âges. This 
is the case for Roland Barthes when he wonders whether “the narration 
of past events submitted to . . .the sanction of historical ‘science,’ placed 
under the imperious guarantee of the ‘real,’ justified by principes of ‘ra- 
tional’ exposition . . . truly differs, through indubitable relevance, or 
through some spécifie trait, from imaginary narrative such as one finds 
in the epic, the novel, and the drama.” 52 To seek an answer to this ques- 
tion solely through the examination of some “classical” historians— Her- 
odotus, Machiavelli, Bossuet, and Michelet— isn’t this to take too quickly 
for granted the homology among these discourses? To give too easily the 
examples nearest to narrative but quite distant from current research? To 
assume the discourse apart from the actions that establish it in a spécifie 
relation with the (past) reality from which it is distinguished? And con- 
sequently, not to account for successive modes of this relation? And fi- 
nally, doesn’t this deny the current movement that makes of scientific 
discourse the exposition of the conditions of its production, instead of 
the “narrative of past events”? 

It still happens that throughout these “classic” works, the status of a 
“historical” writing stems to be defined by a combination of meanmas 
amculated and advanced only in the name of facts. But indeed for Barthes 
(îfwe leave the details of his linguistic argument aside), the “facts” about 
which history speaks will fonction as indications. Throughout the rela- 
tions established among facts, or the élévation of certain of them to the 
vatoe °f symptoms of a whole period, or the “lesson” (moral or political) 
which orgamzes the discourse as a whole, in every history a process of 
meaning can be found which “always aims at ‘folfilling’ the meaning of 
History”: “Historians are those who assemble not so much facts as sig- 
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nifïers.” 53 They seem to tell of facts while, in effect, they express meanings 
which moreover refer what is noted (what historians hold to be relevant) 
to a conception of whatever is notable. The signified of historical discourse 
is made from ideological or imaginary structures; but they are affected 
by a referent outside of the discourse that is inaccessible in itself. Barthes 
labels this artifice proper to historiographical discourse the “realistic ef- 
fect”; its task is to hide under the fiction of a “realism” a way of positing 
meaning, necessarily within language. “Historical discourse does not fol- : 
low the real; rather, it only signifies it, endlessly reiterating that it hap- ■ 
pened , but without having this assertion be anything other than the ob- . 
vious underside of ail historical narrative.” 54 

In evoking the “prestige of it happene d?' as regards history, Barthes places 
it in direct relation with current developments in the realistic novel, in I 
the diary, in bits of news, muséums, photography, documentaries, and 
so on. Ail of these discourses are actually built over a lost (and past) recü\ 
inside the closure of a text, in the form of a relie, they reintroduce the : 
real that was exiled from language. It appears that words can no longer f 
be accredited with an effective relation with the things they designate; § 
they are especially adept at formulating meanings, the less they are re- I 
stricted to adhering to the real. Rather than representing a retum to the 1 
real, “realism” expresses the release of a population of words that until 
now had been attached to well-defined facts and that, from this point f 
on, become useful for the production of legends or fictions. The vocab- | 
ulary of the “real” pénétrâtes ail verbal matter that can be organized into 
a statement concerning what can be thought or what is thought. This | 
vocabulary no longer has the privilège of being the outerop of facts, of f 
allowing a grounding Reality to emerge through them , or of being sanc- 1 
tified with the power of expressing both the “thing itselP and the Mean- | 
ing which would infuse it. 

From this standpoint it is true to say as Barthes does that “the sign of jj 
History has since become less the real than the intelligible.” 55 But we are I 
not dealing with just any kind of intelligibility. “This erasure of narrative I 
in current historical science” attests to the priority accorded by this sci- 
ence to the conditions in which it élaborâtes “what can be thought” — 
this being the sense of the whole structuralist movement. And in the field ; 
of history, this analysis which bears on the methods — that is, on the 
production of meaning — cannot be dissociated from its site and from an : 
object. Through its procedures, the site is the présent act of this very 
production and the situation that currendy makes it possible by virtue of 
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determining it; the object is the set of conditions in which such and such 
a society could ascribe meaning to itself through a work that has its own 
déterminations. History is not an epistemological criticism. It remains 
always a narrative. History tells of its own work and, simultaneously, of 
the work which can be read in a past time. Besides, history understands 
the latter only as it élucidâtes its own productive activity, and reciprocally, 
it understands its own work through the set of productions, and the 
succession of productions, of which this history is itself an effect. 

If therefore the story of “what happened” disappears from scientific 
history (in order, in contrast, to appear in popular history), or if the 
narrative of facts takes on the allure of a “fiction” belonging to a given 
type of discourse, we cannot conclude that the reference to the real is 
obliterated. This reference has instead been somewhat displaced. It is no 
longer immediately given by narrated or “reconstituted” objects. It is im- 
plied by the création of “models” (destined to make objects “thinkable”) 
proportioned to practices through their confrontation with what resists 
them, limits them, and makes appeal to other models; finally, through 
the clarification of what has made this activity possible, by inserting it 
within a particular (or historical) economy of social production. 

In this respect we can agréé with A. J. Greimas, who States that with 
respect to models that can take cognizance of the functioning of a lan- 
guage, or if one prefers, with respect to the analysis of possible combi- 
nations in the organization and transformation of a finite number of élé- 
ments, the historical element appears in the structuralist formulation “as 
a limitation of the possibilités of its manifestation.” “Just as the atomic 
structure,” he remarks, “is conceived easily as a combinatory whose cur- 
rently manifest universe is only a partial realization, so then the semantic 
structure, imagined according to a comparable model, remains open and 
becomes closed only through history.” 56 

The limit is found in the center of historical science, designating the 
other of reason, or of the possible. In Greimas’ figure the real appears 
once again within science. It might be, moreover, that the distinction 
between “exact” and “human” sciences no longer passes through a dif- 
férence in formalization or in the rigor of proof, but rather tends to sep- 
arate disciplines according to the place that the one group of sciences 
accords to th c possible, and the other accords to the limit. In any case there 
is no doubt that bound to the ethnologist’s or the historian’s task is a 
fascination with limits, or what is nearly identical, with the other. 

Yet the limit is not only that which historical work constantly con- 
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fronts, organized as it is by the will to make ail things thinkable. It also 
keeps in view the fact that every interpretive procedure has had to be 
established in order to define the procedures suited to a mode of com- 
préhension. A new détermination of “what can be thought” présupposés 
those économie or sociocultural situations that are its conditions of pos- 
sibility. AU production of meaning admits to an event that took place 
and that permitted it to be accomplished. Even exact sciences are led to 
exhume their relation to a history, that is, the problem of the relation 
between their discourse and what it implies without stating it — between 
a cohérence and a genesis. In historical discourse, investigation of the 
real therefore cornes back, not only with the necessary connections be- 
tween conditions of possibility and their limitations, or between the uni- 
versals of discourse and the particularity attached to facts (whatever their 
délimitation may be ), 57 but in the form of the origin postulated by the 
development of a mode of “the thinkable.” Scientific practice is based on 
a social praxis independent of knowledge. The space of discourse refers 
to a temporality different from that which organizes meaning according 
to the classifying mies of verb tenses. The activity that produces meaning 
and establishes an inteUigibility of the past is also the symptom of an 
activity endured, the resuit of events and structurings that it changes into 
objects capable of being thought, the représentation of an evanescent or- 
der of genesis. 


HISTORY AS MYTH 

history would fall to ruins without the key to the vault of its entire 
architecture: that is, without the connection between the act that it pro- 
mûtes and the society that it reflects; the rupture that is constantly de- 
bated between a past and a présent; the double status of the object that 
is a “realistic effect” in the text and the unspoken element implied by the 
closure of the discourse. If history leaves its proper place — the limit that 
it posits and receives — it is broken asunder, to become nothing more 
than a fiction (the narrative of what happened) or an epistemological 
reflection (the élucidation of its own working laws). But it is neither the 
legend to which popularization reduces it, nor the criteriology that would 
make of it merely the critical analysis of its procedures. It plays between 
them, on the margin that séparâtes these two réductions, like Charlie 
Chaplin at the end of The Pilgrim, running along the Mexican border 
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between two countries both chasing him in turn, with his zigzags mark- 
ing both their différence and the seam joining them. 

Also thrown back either toward their présent or toward a past, his- 
torians experiment with a praxis that is inextricably both theirs and that 
of the other (another period, or the society that détermines them as they 
are today). They work through the very ambiguity that désignâtes the 
names of the discipline, Historié and Geschichte, an ambiguity ultimately 
laden with meaning. In effect, historical science cannot entirely detach its 
practice from what it apprehends to be its object. It assumes its endless 
task to be the refmement of successive styles of this articulation. 

This is probably why history has taken up “primitive” myths or ancient 
théologies ever since Western civilization has become secular and ever 
since it has defined itself, in a political, social, or scientific mode, by a 
praxis which engages its relations equally with itself and other societies. 
The taie of this relation of exclusion and fascination, of domination or 
of communication with the other (a position filled in turn by a neigh- 
boring space or by a future) allows our society to tell its own story thanks 
to history. It functions as foreign civilizations used to, or still do, telling 
taies of cosmogonie struggles confronting a présent time with an origin. 

Such localization of myth does not appear merely with the movement 
that leads sciences, whether “exact” or “human,” back to their history 
(allowing scientists to be situated within a social totality ); 58 or with the 
importance of the vulgarization of history (which makes thinkable the 
relation of an order with its changes, or which exorcises it in the tone 
of “things hâve always been that way”); or yet with the thousand and 
one resurgences of the génial identification, bound together by Michelet, 
between the history and the autobiography of a nation, of a people, or 
of a party. History has become our myth for the more fondamental rea- 
sons summarized in the preceding pages. 

An Identity Through a Différentiation 

historical discourse makes a social identity explicit, not so much in 
the way it is “given” or held as stable, as in the ways it is differentiated 
from a former period or another society. It présupposés the rupture that 
changes a tradition into a past object, in the manner in which the history 
of the ancien régime implies the Révolution . 59 But this relation with an 
origin, either near or distant, from which a society séparâtes itself without 
being able to eliminate it, is what historians analyze. They make this re- 
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lation the locus of their science. In a text that still has the shape of a 
narrative, they link the practice of a new intelligibility to the remainders 
of different pasts (which survive not only in documents but also in the 
particular “archive” which is the historical work itself). 

If, in one respect, the function of history expresses the position of one 
génération in relation to preceding ones by stating, “I can’t be that,” it 
always affects the statement of a no less dangerous complément, forcing 
a society to confess, “I am other than what I would wish to be, and I 
am determined by what I deny.” It attests to an autonomy and a depen- 
dence whose proportions vary according to the social settings and polit- 
ical situations in which they are elaborated. In the form of a “labor” im- 
manent to human development, it occupies the place of the myths by 
means of which a society has represented its ambiguous relations with 
its origins and, through a violent history of Beginnings, its relations with 
itself. 

The Origin of Language: The Living and the Dead 

DESPITE its introductions or its préfacés in the first person (in Lchher- 
icht ) which hâve the value of an introit and put forward an “in those 
days,” thanks to a noted différence from the author’s time of writing, 
history is a discourse in the third person. Batdes, political struggle, or de- 
bates over salary are the subject-object, but, as Roland Barthes has writ- 
ten, “no one is there to assume responsibility for the statement .” 60 Dis- 
course about the past has the status of being the discourse of the dead. 
The object circulating in it is only the absent, while its meaning is to be 
a language shared by the narrator and his or her readers, in other words, 
by living beings. Whatever is expressed engages a group’s communication 
with itself through this reference to an absent, third party that constitutes 
its past. The dead are the objective figure of an exchange among the 
living. They are the statement of the discourse which carries them as an 
object, but in the guise of an interlocution thrown outside of discourse, 
in the unsaid. 

Through these combinations with an absent term, history becomes the 
myth of language. It manifests the very condition of discourse: a death. 
It is born in effect from the rupture that constitutes a past distinct from 
its current enterprise. Its work consists in creating the absent, in making 
signs scattered over the surface of current times become the traces of 
“historical” realities, missing indeed because they are other. 
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But the absent term is also the présent form of the origin . 61 Myth exists 
because, through history, language is confronted with its origins. Cer- 
tainly in this case the confrontation assumes different poses: jt is the re- 
lation of historical discourse with whatever period has been favored as 
an object of study within the linear succession of a chronology; or else 
it is the movement which refers this period to its more primitive time 
and endlessly traces it back to its imaginary “beginning,” to a fictive but 
necessary caesura allowing us to travel back through periods of time and 
classify them, and so on. But a doser and more fondamental rapport is 
signified by this initial zero-degree, the rapport of every discourse with 
the death that makes it possible. The origin is inhérent to discourse. It 
is precisely the topic about which nothing can be said. This discourse in 
its basic définition is speech articulated over what else took place; its own 
beginning is one which présupposés a lost object; its function is one of 
being, among human beings, the représentation of a primitive scene that 
is effaced but is still an organizing force. Discourse is incessantiy artic- 
ulated over the death that it présupposés, but that the very practice of 
history constantly contradicts. For to speak of the dead means to deny 
death and almost to defÿ it. Therefore speech is said to “resuscitate” them. 
Here the word is literally a lure: history does not resuscitate anything. 
But the word evokes the function allocated to a discipline that deals with 
death as an object of knowledge and, in doing so, causes the production 
of an exchange among living soûls. 

Such is history. A play of life and death is sought in the calm telling 
of a taie, in the resurgence and déniai of the origin, the unfolding of a 
dead past and resuit of a présent practice. It réitérâtes, under another rule, 
the myths built upon a murder of an originary death and fashions out 
of language the forever-remnant trace of a beginning that is as impossible 
to recover as to forget. 

Saying and Doing 

history finally refers to a “making,” a “doing,” which is not only its 
own (“making history”), but also that of the society which spécifiés a 
certain scientifïc production. If it allows a common way of operating to 
find its own technical language, it refers to this social praxis as what al- 
lows a production of texts organized around a new intelligibility of the 
past. 

This relation of discourse to a “doing” is internai to its object, since, 
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in one fashion or another, history always deals with tensions, webbings ■ 
of conflicts, or plays of force. But it is also external to its object, insofar 
as modes of compréhension and types of discourse are determined by the 
greater sociocultural ensemble which defines the particular situation of f 
history. Stable societies allow history to favor continuities and tend to | 
confer the value of a human essence upon a solidly established order. In f 

periods of movement or révolution, ruptures of individual or collective | 

action become the principle of historical intelligibility. Yet this référencé f 
to the social organization of history’s operating — mobilized by the de- | 
velopment of a political order or by the foundation of new régimes — 1 
intervenes only indirectiy in scientific analysis. It is introduced symboli- J 
cally through a topos of intelligibility: depending upon the periods of his- I 
toriography, it is the event, or it is the continuous sériés, which is the 
point of departure and the définition of the intelligible. A type of society 
reveals itself also through the mode in which the discursivity of “under- 
standing” and the uncanniness of “what happens” are combined; for ex- 
ample, socioeconomic models will be preferred to biography, or the in- 
verse. 

As a mirror of the “doing” which defines a society today, historical 
discourse is its représentation and its underside. It is not the sum — as if 
knowledge provided reality or made it accédé to its highest degree! Such 
an inflation of knowledge is superannuated. The entire movement of con- 
temporary epistemology in the field of the so-called human sciences con- 
tradicts this inflation and humiliâtes its consciousness. Historiographical 
discourse is only one more bill in a currency that is being devalued. After 
ail, it is only paper. But it would be erroneous to toss it from an excess 
of favor into an excess of indignity. The text of history, which must al- 
ways be taken up over and over again, doubles the doing both as its trace 
and as its interrogation. Articulated upon what it is not — the “stir and ; 
toss” of a society, but also scientific practice itself — the text runs the risk 
of stating a meaning that is symbolically combined with its doing. His- 
tory is not a substitute for social praxis, but its fragile witness and nec- 
essary critique. j 

Dethroned from the place to which it had been elevated by philosophy, 1 
which in the time of the Enlightenment or of German idealism, had made 
it the last manifestation of the World Spirit, historiographical discourse 
probably exchanges the place of the king for that of the child in the taie, 
pointing to a truth that everyone feigns to overlook. Such also is the 
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position of myth, reserved for the festival which opens within daily labors 
the parenthesis of a truth. Without withdrawing anything from the func- 
tions underlined above, we do not hâve to neglect that which binds his- 
torical saying to social doing, without identifying the former with the lat- 
ter: work is so reminded of its relation with death and with meaning; it 
situâtes genuine historiography in the direction of indiscreet questions 
that must be opened within the immense movement of praxis. 

NOTES 

1. Theology articulâtes the communal act of faith, and in its former défini- 
tions, it was the deepening of the expérience itself. 

2. In history, as in the totality of the human sciences, what Lévi-Strauss called 
the “testing of models” replaces the former methods of observation; détermina- 
tion of types of analysis wins over détermination of the means or places of in- 
formation. See Jean Viet, Les Sciences de l’homme en France (The Hague: Mouton, 
1966), pp. 163-75. 

3. Here, as in many other instances (consider “manifestation,” “apparition” — 
and even “action”), a pressure of current language leads meaning to turn from 
the act to its resuit, from the active State of doing to the passive State of being 
seen , from a gesture to its image in a mirror. A growing rift between research 
and popularization cuts across both history and theology. Research takes the form 
of spécifie steps that are differentiated by their own procedures; but, in their po- 
pularization, history and theology become objects of knowledge or curiosity that 
are distributed ta and imposed upon a public of consumers having less and less 
to do with production. 

4. Many of the so-called theses of theology, it must be admitted, are simply 
literary analyses of an author and are hardly distinct from any other literary study 
except by dint of having a religious subject — as if describing the theological ideas 
contained in a work could be considered a way of “making theology.” 

5. Thus, in his great study Chrétiens sans Eglise: La Conscience religieuse et le 
lien confessionel au XVII e siècle (Paris: Gallimard, 1969), the Marxist Leszek Ko- 
lakowsi wishes to take doctrinal and religious fact very seriously as such: “From 
the standpoint of a materialist interprétation of history, the irreducibility of re- 
ligious phenomena can be recognized, even while we can admit to being able to 
explain them genetically through others. . . . We consider their specificity [that 
of “religious ideas”] understandable in the form of specificity in general, in taking 
account of the richer whole that is the totality of the social needs of a period in 
ail their interrelations” (pp. 49 and 51). On the methodological problems ad- 
vanced by the work, see Robert Mandrou, “Mysticisme et méthode marxiste,” in 
Politique aujourd’hui (February 1970), pp. 51ff., and my L’Absent de l’histoire (Paris: 
Marne, 1973), pp. 109-15. 
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6. See Jean Orcibal, Les Origines du jansénisme , 5 vols. (Paris: Vrin, 1947- 
1962); Lucien Goldmann, Le Dieu caché (Paris: Gallimard, 1956), available in 
English as TheHidden God (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1977); and my 
“De Saint-Cyran au jansénisme,” Christus (1963), 10:399-417. 

7. On this subject see Edgar Magnus Carlson, The Reinterpretations of Luther 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1948); J. V. M. Pollet, “Interprétation de Lu- 
ther dans l’Allemagne contemporaine,” Revue des sciences religieuses (1953), pp. 
147-61; H. J. Grimm, “Luther Research Since 1920,” Journal of Modem History 
(June 1960) vol. 32; R. H. Bainton, “Interprétations of the Reformation,” Amer- 
ican Historical Review (October 1960), vol. 36; Jean Delumeau, Naissance et af- 
firmation de la Réforme (Paris: PUF, 1965), especially pp. 281-300; or the notes 
by R. Stauffer and T. Süss in the Bulletin de la Société de l’histoire du protestantisme 
français (1967), 113:313-46 and 405ff. 

8. See “Henri Bremond, historien d’une absence,” in my Absent de l’histoire, 
pp. 73-108. 

9. Unfortunately Van Gennep (who died in 1956) had not yet been the sub- 
ject of the collective study Pierre Marot called for in his “Hommage à Arnold 
Van Gennep,” in Arts et traditions populaires (1957), 5:113ff. Since that time the 
lacuna has been filled by Nicole Belmont, in Arnold Van Gennep (Paris: Payot, 
1974). 

10. On the work of Gabriel Le Bras, see the studies of Henri Desroches in 
the Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuse (1954), 2:128-58, and François Is- 
ambert, in the Cahiers internationaux de sociologie (1956), 16:149—69. 

IL Le Bras’ first article on “La Pratique religieuse en France” took as its object 
“the popular life of Catholicism”; for its model, “the folklorist”; and as its point 
of departure, “the planning of investigation proposed by M. Saintyves.” It was 
published in the Revue de folklore français (1933), 4:193-206. 

12. In his Introduction à l’histoire de la pratique religieuse en France (Paris: PUF, 
1945), Gabriel Le Bras posits the problem of the relation between a single practice 
and plural beliefs (1:116-20), but for him this plural désignâtes “faith.” Reacting 
against the overabundance of studies dedicated to doctrines (see his article of 
1933), he short-circuits the idéologies in order to note the enigma of the relation 
between the practice (i.e., the sociological, the “visible” as he puts it) and the 
beliefs (for him this is not a sociological concept, but the invisible, the “flame” 
or “the grâce of inner illumination”). Little by little he nuances this division, a 
product of the theological distinction between nature and the supernatural, at the 
same time that he has less and less confidence in the practice (the term disappears 
from the tide given to the new édition of his Introduction in 1956). To this sec- 
ond évolution Isambert dedicated the article noted above, “Développement et 
dépassement de l’étude de la pratique religieuse chez G. Le Bras.” 

13. Thus from obscurity René Taveneaux, in Le Jansénisme en Lorraine, 1640- 
1789 (Paris: Vrin, 1960), dérivés what he calls “the networks of the transmission 
of thought.” In reality, what he brings to light are rifts, polarizations (first Pa- 
risian and then Dutch), unexpected combinations (e.g., the reemployment of the 
monastic bastions of Saint-Vanne in this ensemble), etc., which characterize a 
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complex social unity. “Thought” allows him to establish a very délicate sociology 
c f a clérical group. 

14. It is hardly surprising that this current is born of a widening gap in the 
history of sciences. See, for example, Edwin Arthur Burtt, The Metaphysics of Mod- 
em Physical Science (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1925); H. A. Smith, A History 
of Modem Culture (New York, 1930-1934); A. Wolf, History of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London: Allen, 
1935); and A. R. Hall, The Scientific Révolution, 1500-1800 (London: Longmans, 
1954). 

15. In Geistesgeschichte the notion of Zeitgeist has acquired a meaning which 
almost inverts its origins. Central among the German revolutionaries at the cross- 
roads of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Henning, Rebmann, Nietham- 
m er, Arndt, especially in his Spirit of the Time in 1806, or Hardenberg, etc.), it 
désignâtes an irrésistible force whose advance throws ail institutional obstacles 
topsy-turvy. It is in this sense that Hegel takes it up, and that in 1829 it is crit- 
icized by Schlegel as indeterminate and subversive, in Philosophie der Geschichte 
(1829), 2:18. See Jacques d’Hondt, Hegel, philosophe de l’histoire vivante (Paris: 
PUF, 1966), pp. 211-16. Since that time the Zeitgeist has to the contrary defined 
an established order or the static cohérence of a mentality. It is the significant 
trace of a “liberal” and “ideological” thought which then confronts Marxism. 

16. See for example V. P. Zoubov, “L’Histoire de la science et la biographie 
des savants,” Kwart. Hist. Nauki (1962), 6:29-42. 

17. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain ofBeing: A Study of the History of an 
Idea (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936). 

18. On the French “history of mentalities,” see especially Georges Duby, 
L’Histoire et ses méthodes (Paris: Gallimard-Pléiade, 1961), pp. 937-66. But réf- 
érencé must be made to historical works more than to theoretical présentations: 
those of Georges Duby or Jacques Le Goff to be sure, but also Franco Venturi’s 
jremarkably lucid study “L’Uluminismo nel settecento europeo,” in Rapports of the 
llth International Congress of Historical Sciences (Stockholm), Uppsala, Almquist 
(1960), 4:106-35. In historiography of the “modem” period, in the same way 
that the seventeenth century is at once the object and the archeology of an analysis 
of practices, the eighteenth century is both object and archeology for a history 
of ideas. In the eighteenth century, for example with the “Students of Man,” the 
relation between the man of the “Enlightenment” and the popular man, between 
the elite-subject and the population-object of science, is formed. See Sergio Mo- 
ravia, La Scienza dell’uomo nel settecento (Bari: Laterza, 1970). 

19. Gaston Bachelard, Le Rationalisme appliqué (Paris: PUF, 1949), pp. 
104-5. 

20. See Michel Foucault, L’Archéologie du savoir (Paris: Gallimard, 1969), pp. 
29-101; in English, The Archeology of Knowledge (New York: Panthéon, 1972), 
pp. 21-76. 

21. This problem of parallelism is évident ail the while that, at least in the case 
of Georges Duby, the historian is interested in literature as the “transposition” 
or the “reflection” of the group which is the real object of his study. It would 
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be necessary to measure the efFects proper to this “transposition.” Literary expres- 
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The Historiographical Operation 


W hat do historians really fabricate when they “make history”? 

What are they “working on”? What do they produce? Inter- 
rupting their erudite perambulations around the rooms of 
the National Archives, for a moment they detach themselves from the 
monumental studies that will place them among their peers, and walking 
out into the Street, they ask, “What in God’s name is this business? What 
about the bizarre relation I am keeping with current society and, through 
the intermediary of my technical activities, with death? 

To be sure, however general or extensive it may be, no thought or 
reading is capable of effacing the specificity of the place, the origin of my 
speech, or the area in which I am researching. This mark is indelible. 
Within the discourse in which I am putting global questions on stage, 
an “idiotism” cornes forth: my way of speaking, my patois, represents my 
relation to a given place. 

But the gesture which attaches ideas to places is precisely the historians’ 


Part of this study, originally entitled “The Historical Operation,” was pub- 
lished in Jacques Le Goff and Pierre Nora, eds., Faire de l’histoire (Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1974), 1:3-41. It is presented here in reviewed and corrected form. 
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gesture. For them, compréhension is tantamount to analyzing the raw 
data — which every method fïrst establishes according to its own criteria 
of relevance — in terms of productions whose locality can be determined. 1 
When for its practitioners history becomes the very object of their re- 
flection , 2 can they ever invert the process of compréhension which relates 
a product to a place? Historians would then be rogues; they would give 
W ay to an ideological alibi if, in order to establish the correct status of 
their work, they were to hâve recourse to a philosophical elsewhere , to a 
pruth formed and received outside of the channels through which, in his- 
tory, every System of thought is referred to “places” — social, économie, 
cultural, and so on. Such a dichotomy between what they practice and 
what they preach might, besides, serve the reigning ideology by isolating 
it from effective praxis. The dichotomy would also relegate the historians’ 
experiments to a theoretical sonambulism. Even more, in history as in 
other fields, one day or another a practice without theory will necessarily 
drift into the dogmatism of “eternal values” or into an apology for a 
“timelessness.” Suspicion could never be extended over every theoretical 
analysis. 

In this sector, Serge Moscovici, Michel Foucault, Paul Veyne, and many 
others point to an epistemological awakening. 3 A new urgency is becom- 
ing manifest in France. But only a theory which articulâtes a practice can 
be accepted, that is, a theory which on the one hand opens the practices 
to the space of a society, while on the other it organizes the procedures 
belonging to a given discipline. On a necessarily limited scale, envisaging 
history as an operation would be équivalent to understanding it as the 
relation between a place (a recruitment, a milieu, a profession or business, 
etc.), analytical procedures (a discipline), and the construction of a text (a 
literature). That would be to admit that it is part of the “reality” with 
which it deals, and that this reality can be grasped “as a human activity,” 
or “as a practice.” 4 From this perspective I would like to show that the 
historical operation refers to the combination of a social place, “scientific” 
practices , 5 and writing. Such an analysis of the preconditions that its dis- 
cours e does not take up will allow us to specify the silent laws which 
organize the space produced as text. Historical writing is constructed as 
a fiinction of an institution whose organization it apparendy throws into 
upheaval: it effectively obeys its own rules, which demand to be examined 
for themselves. 
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A SOCIAL PLACE 

ALL historiographical research is articulated over a socioeconomic, po- 
litical, and cultural place of production. It implies an area of élaboration 
that peculiar déterminations circumscribe: a liberal profession, a position 
as an observer or a professor, a group of learned people, and so forth. 
It is therefore ruled by constraints, bound to privilèges, and rooted in a 
particular situation. It is in terms of this place that its methods are es- 
tablished, its topography of interests can be specified, its dossiers and its 
interrogation of documents are organized. 

The Unspoken 

F O RT Y years ago a first critique of “scientism” revealed the relation of 
“objective” history to a place, that of the subject. In analyzing what Ray- 
mond Aron has termed a “dissolution of the object,” this critique took 
from history the privilège in which the discipline had taken so much pride 
when it claimed to reconstitute the “truth” of events. Moreover, “objec- 
tive” history upheld with this idea of truth a model derived from a former 
philosophy, or from a theology dating from an even earlier time. It lim- 
ited itself to translating truth in terms of historical “facts” — and the happy 
days of this positivism are over. 

Since then an era of suspicion has reigned. It has been shown that ail 
historical interprétation dépends upon a System of reference; that this 
System remains as an implicitly particular “philosophy”; that, seeping into 
the work of analysis, it organizes the work surreptitiously by referring to 
an authofs “subjectivity.” In popularizing the thèmes of German histo- 
ricism, Raymond Aron taught an entire génération the art of enumer- 
ating the “philosophical decisions” through which the organizations of 
raw data were ordered, as well as the code of their decipherment and the 
order of their exposition . 6 This “critique” represented a theoretical ef- 
fort. It marked an important step in relation to a French situation where 
positivistic research prevailed and where there reigned skepticism with 
regard to German “typologies.” It exhumed unadmitted dimensions as 
well as the philosophical presuppositions of nineteenth-century histo- 
riography. It already referred to a circulation of concepts, that is, to the 
movements which throughout the century had transported philosophical 
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categories into the underground of history, just as in the cases of exegesis 
or sociology. 

Today, the Jesson is at our fingertips. “Historical facts” hâve already 
been established through the introduction of a meaning into “objectiv- 
ity.” In the language of analysis, “facts” speak of “choices” which are 
precedents, and which are therefore not the resuit of observation— and 
which are not even vérifiable but, thanks to critical examination, are only 
“falsifiable. Historical relativity” thus forms a grid from which, over 
the background of a totality of history, multiple individual philosophies 
can be differentiated, especially those of philosophers dressed in histo- 
rians’ garb. 

The return to personal “decisions” takes place on the basis of two as- 
sumptions. On the one hand, in isolating a philosophical element from 
the historiographical text, an autonomy had been presupposed for ideology : 
such was the condition of its extraction. An order of ideas was set apart 
from historical practice. On the other hand (but the two operations go 
together), while underscoring divergences among “philosophers” discov- 
ered in historians’ clothing, by referring to the unfathomed dimensions 
of their rich intuitions, these thinkers were considered as a group that 
could be isolated from society by virtue of their direct relations to reflection. 
Recourse to personal options short-circuited the rôle practiced upon ideas 
by social localizations . 8 The plurality of these philosophical subjectivities 
had from that point the discreet effect of retaining a singular position for 
intellectuals. As questions of meaning had been discussed among them , 
the clarification of their différences of thought came to bestow upon the 
entire group a privileged relation to ideas. None of the interférence of 
production, of technique, of social constraint, of professional or political 
position could bother the harmony of this relation: a silence was the pos- 
tulate of this epistemology. 

Raymond Aron granted a reserved status to both the raie of ideas and 
the kingdom of intellectuals. “Relativity” was at stake only within the 
closed perimeters of this field. Far from calling the area into question, 
relativity indeed defended it. Based on the distinction between the sci- 
entist and the political figure, one of the weakest links in Weber’s theory , 9 
such theses demolished a pretension of knowledge, but they also rein- 
forced the “exempted” power belonging to the knowledgeable. A place 
was marked off limits” just when the fragility of what was being pro- 
duced therein was revealed. The favor taken away from works that could 
be controlled reverted to a group which could not be controlled. 
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Even nowadays, the most remarkablc Works on history seem to be dis- 
sociated with great difficulty from the very strong position that Raymond 
Aron had taken by substituting the silent privilège accorded to a place for 
that— in ali of its triumph and controversy— of a produa. While Michel 
Foucault déniés ail reference to the subjectivity or the “thought” of an 
author he still takes for granted, at least in his first books, the autonomy 
of the theoretical place where, in its “narrative,” laws are developed ac- 
cordins to which scientific discourses form and combme in global Sys- 
tems 10 In this respect The Archaeology of Knowledge (1969) marks a rup- 
ture by introducing at once both social conflicts and the techniques of a 
discipline into the examination of an epistemological structure, notably 
that of history (which is not by chance). Likewise when Paul Veyne suc- 
ceeds in destroying within history what Raymond Aron’s passage had still ( 
retained as a “causal science”-when in his work interpretive Systems 
crumble into a dust of personal perceptions and personal decisions, leav- 
ing nothing subsisting in the way of cohérence other than the raies of a 
literary genre and, as a point of reference, the historian’s pleasure it 
still appears that the presupposition lives on intact. Ftom the thèses of j 
1938 onward that presupposition implicitly withdrew aU epistemological j 
relevance from the study of the social fonction exercised by history, by j 
the group of historians (and more generally by inteUectuals), by fois groups j 
practices and laws, by its intervention in the play of public forces, and 
so on. 

The Historical Institution j 

THIS place left blank or hidden forough an analysis which overvalucd 
the relation of individual subjects to foeir object might be called an m -, 
stitutim of knowledge. It marks the origin of modem sciences, as shown, 
in the seventeenfo century with the assemblies of erudites (for example 
at Saint-Germain-des-Près); with the networks of correspondent!* an«| 
of travels that were formed by a milieu of the “curions”; or even more 
clearly in the eighteenfo century, with the learned circles and the ^ Aca- 
demies with which Leibniz was so preoccupied. The birth of disci- 
plines” is linked to the création of such groups. j 

From fois relation between a social institution and the définition ot a 
knowledge, the figure coextends from the rime of Bacon or Descartef 
onward, with what has been termed a “depoliticization of inteUectua^ 
By that we mean not an exile outside of society, 14 but rafoer the foutij 
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dation ofprofessional “bodies,” those of “engineers,” of pensioned needy 
jntellectuals, and so on, at a time when universities fall into sclerosis as 
they become secluded. Political, erudite, and ecclesiastical institutions be- 
come distinctly specialized. We hâve therefore not an absence, but a par- 
ticular place in a redistribution of social space. In the fashion of a with- 
drawal relative to public and religious affairs (which are themselves also 
organized in particular bodies), a “scientific” place is established. A rup- 
ture provides the basis for a social unity which will then become “sci- 
ence.” It is a sign of an ongoing global reclassification. Outside of this 
break is outlined a place which is connected with others within a new 
whole, while inside is sketched the foundation of a knowledge that can- 
not be dissociated from a social institution. 

Since that time this originary model has become ubiquitous. It is seen 
also in the form of subgroups or of schools. Whence the persistence of 
the gesture which circumscribes a “doctrine” by dint of an “institutional 
basis.” 15 The social institution (“A Society for the Study of . . .”) pro- 
vides the ground for a scientific language (the review or the “bulletin”, 
the inheritor and équivalent of yesterday’s correspondence). From the 
“Students of Man” of the Enlightenment up to the création of the sixth 
section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, thanks to the school of 
: Annales (1947), ail through the faculties of the nineteenth century, each 
“discipline” maintains its ambivalence of being at once the law of a group 
and the law of a field of scientific research. 

The institution does more than give a doctrine a social position. It 
makes it possible and surrepticiously détermines it. But it is far from being 
the case that one could be the cause of the other! The terms could never 
be easily inverted (the infrastructure becoming the “cause” of ideas) in 
assuming unchanged between thein the type of relation that liberal think- 
|hg established at the moment when it allowed doctrines to lead history 
by the hand. It is necessary rather to chaüenge the isolation of these terms, 
d hence the possibility of turning a corrélation back into a relation of 
Cause and effect. 

The same movement organizes society and the “ideas” that circulate 
ftthin it. It is parceled into orders of manifestation (économie, social, 
entific, and so forth) which make up overlapping but differential func- 
bns, in which none can be either the reality or the cause of another. 
us, socioeconomic and symbolic Systems combine without being iden- 
ed or ranked in hiérarchies. In this way a social change can be com- 
ed to a biological change in the human body: like the biological change, 
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the social change forms a language which is proportioned to other types 
of language, such as the verbal. The “medical” isolation of the body re- 
sults from an interpretive bracketing which does not take into account 
passages from somatization to symbolization. Inversely, an ideological 
discourse is proportioned to a social order, just as every individual ut- 
terance is produced in relation to silent organizations of the body. That 
discourse as such can obey its own laws does not impede it from being 
linked to what it does not say— to the body, which speaks in its own 
fashion . 16 

In history every “doctrine” which represses its relation to society must 
be regarded as abstract. It déniés the very matter with respect to which 
it is elaborated. Thus it undergoes effects of distortion owing to the élim- 
ination of what in fact situâtes it, but without its either being expressed 
or brought to consciousness: a power, which has its own logic; a place, 
which grounds and “maintains” a discipline in its development in suc- 
cessive works, and so forth. “Scientific” discourse which does not speak of 
its relation to the social “body 55 could never establish a practice. It would 
no longer be scientific. Here we face a question central to the historian’s 
labors. This relation with the social body is specifically the object of his- 
tory and could not be taken up without also calling into question the 
status of historiographical discourse. 

In his “General Report” of 1965 on French historiography, Jean 
Glénisson evoked some of the discreet connections existing between a 
knowledge and a place: the supervision of research by some professors who 
rose to the highest positions in the academie world and who “ruled over 
others’ university careers ”; 17 the constraint exercised by the social taboo 
of the monumental doctoral thesis ; 18 the link between the weak influence 
of Marxist theory and the social recruitment of “scholars provided with 
tenured chairs and presidencies ”; 19 the effects of a strongly centralized. 
and stratified institution on the scientific évolution of history, which has; 
experienced a remarkable “tranquillity” for three-quarters of a century. 
We must also underscore the interests too exclusively national of a his 
toriography consumed by internai debates (historians fight either for or 
against Seignobos or Febvre), or circumscribed by the linguistic chau-j 
vinism of French culture which favors expéditions to the nearest régions, 
of Latin reference (the Mediterranean world, Spain, Italy, Latin Amer-* 
ica), and which is limited in addition in its financial means, etc. 

Among many others, these traits refer the “state of a science” to a socia| 
situation which is its unspoken condition. It is therefbre impossible tqj 
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analyze historical discourse independently of the institution in respect to 
w hich its silence is organized; or to dream of a renewal in the discipline 
t^at would be assured by the mere modification of its concepts without 
an intervening transformation of acquired situations. From this stand- 
point, as Jürgen Habermas’ research has shown, a “repoliticization” of 
the human sciences is needed: progress may never be measured or at- 
tained without a “critical theory” of the current status of these sciences 
in society . 21 

Moreover, the question at which Habermas’ critical sociology is aiming 
has already been traced in historical discourse. Without waiting for the 
theoretician’s denunciation, the text in itself avows its relation with the 
institution. For example, the author’s “we” refers to a convention (or, as 
semiotics would cast the formula, it refers to an “enunciative verisimili- 
tude”). In the text, the “we” stages a social contract “among ourselves,” 
in which a plural subject “utters” the discourse. A “we” takes hold of 
language for itself by virtue of being placed in the speaking subject’s po- 
sition . 22 In this way historical discourse takes priority over every partic- 
ular historiographical work , 23 and so does the relation of this discourse 
to a social institution. The médiation of this “we” éliminâtes the alter- 
native, which would attribute history either to an individual (the author, 
his personal philosophy, etc.) or to a global subject (the time, society, 
etc.). It replaces these subjective pretensions or edifying generalities with 
the positivity of a place over which discourse is articulated, but without 
the latter being reduced to the former. 

The authorial “we” corresponds to that of true readers. The public is 
not the véritable récipient of the history book, even if it may be its fi- 
nancial and moral support. As the student but lately spoke to his class 
but had his teacher behind him, a work is valued less by its buyers than 
by the author’s peers or colleagues, who rank it according to scientific 
criteria different from those of the public, but which are décisive for au- 
thors as soon as they wish to Write a work of historiography. There are 
laws of the milieu. They circumscribe possibilities whose contents vary, 
but whose constraints do not. They organize a “police” around the work. 
If it is not “received” by the group, the book falls into the category of a 
“popularization” which, considered more or less benevolently, could never 
qualify a study as being “historiographical.” It has to be “accredited” in 
order to accédé to historiographical enunciation. What Foucault calls “the 
status of individuals who are the only ones to hâve the formai or tradi- 
tional, juridically defined or spontaneously accepted right to profess a 
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discourse of this sort ” 24 dépends upon an advanced degree (the agrégation) 
which categorizes the writer’s “T within the “we” of a collective body 
of work, or which enables a speaking subject to utter historiographicai 
discourse. This discourse — and the group which produces it — makes the 
historian, at the same time that the atomist ideology of a “liberal” profes- 
sion maintains the fiction of the authorial subject and leads everyone to 
believe that individual research constructs history. 

In a more general fashion, a “historical” text (that is to say, a new 
interprétation, the application of spécifie methods, the élaboration of other 
kinds of relevance, a displacement in the définition and use of documents, 
a characteristic mode of organization, etc.) expresses an operation which 
is situated within a totality of practices. This aspect is the initial one. It 
is basic in scientific research. A particular study will be defined by the 
relation that it upholds with others that are contemporaneous with it, 
with a “state of the question,” with the problematic issues exploited by 
the group and the strategie points that they constitute, and with the out- 
posts and divergences thus determined or given pertinence in relation to 
a work in progress. Every individual resuit is inserted into a network 
whose éléments narrowly dépend upon one another, and whose dynamic 
combination forms history at a certain time. 

Finally, what is a “valued work” in history? It is a work recognized as 
such by peers, a work that can be situated within an operative set, a work 
that represents some progress in respect to the current status of historical 
“objects” and methods, and one that, bound to the milieu in which it 
has been elaborated, in turn makes new research possible. The historical 
book or article is together a resuit and a symptom of the group which 
functions as a laboratory. Akin to a car produced by a factory, the his- 
torical study is bound to the complex of a spécifie and collective fabri- 
cation more than it is the effect merely of a personal philosophy or the 
resurgence of a past “reality.” It is the product of a place. 

Historians in Society 

ACCORDING to a rather traditional concept among the French intel- 
ligentsia since the elitism of the eighteenth century, it is generally agreed 
that no element relative to practice will enter theory. “Methods” will thus : 
be discussed, but without risking the impudence of evoking their im- 
portance as initiation into a group (to be introduced into a group, an ; 
individual must learn or practice “good” methods), nor is their relation^ 
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to a social force ever expressed (the methods are the means thanks to 
which the power of an academie or clérical body is defended, differen- 
tiated, and made manifest). These methods define the parameters of in- 
stitutional behavior and the laws of a milieu. They are nonetheless sci- 
entific. To suppose that an antinomy exists between a social analysis of 
science and its interprétation in terms of the history of ideas is the du- 
plicity of those who believe that science is “autonomous.” Because of this 
dichotomy, they also consider the analysis of social déterminations as ir- 
relevant, and the constraints it unveils as foreign or accessory. 

These constraints are not accidentai. They are part of research. Far from 
representing the shameful and unwarrantable interférence of a foreigner 
in the Saint of saints of intellectual life, they form the texture of scientific 
process. Labor is based more and more on teams , leaders, and financial 
means, and therefore, too, through the médiation of crédits, on favors 
that social or political proximities bring to this or that study. It is also 
organized by a profession which has its own hiérarchies, its centralizing 
norms, its own type of psychosocial recruitment . 25 Despite attempts to 
break these barriers, the intellectual labor is established within the circle 
of writing: in the history that is being written, by priority the labor ranks 
the very ones who hâve written in such a way that the historical work 
reinforces a sociocultural tautology between its authors (a learned group), 
its objects (books, manuscripts, etc.), and its (educated) public. This work 
is attached to a teaching activity , hence to the fluctuations of a clientèle; 
to pressures that it exerts while expanding; to the défensive reactions, the 
acts of authority or of withdrawal, that students’ évolution and move- 
ments provoke among teachers; to the introduction of mass culture within 
a diversified university that is no longer an intimate area reserved for 
exchanges between research and teaching. The professor is pushed to- 
ward popularization aimed at “the greater public” (students or no), while 
the specialist is exiled from circles of consumption. Historical production 
finds itself shared between the literary work which is “authoritative” and 
the scientific esotericism which “produces research.” 

A social situation changes at once the mode of work and the type of 
discourse. Can we say that this is “good” or “bad”? First and foremost, 
it is a fact. It can be discerned everywhere, even where it is unspoken. 
Hidden connections can be recognized among sectors first assumed to 
be foreign, when they begin to move or become immobilized together. 
Is it by chance that we move from “social history” to “économie history” 
between the two wars , 26 around the time of the Great Dépréssion of 
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1929; or that cultural history wins out at the moment when the social, 
économie, and political importance of “culture” is felt everywhere through 
mass media and leisure tirne? Is it by chance that the “historical atomism” 
of Langlois and Seignobos, explicitly associated with a sociology based 
on the figure Tarde called the “initiator” and with a “science of psychic 
facts” (breaking down the mind into rubrics of “motifs,” “impulsions,” 
and “représentations”), 27 was combined with the liberalism of the reign- 
ing bourgeoisie at the end of the nineteenth century? Is it by chance that 
the dead spots of érudition — those which are neither an object nor a 
place for research — happen to be, from Lozère to Zambia, underdevel- 
oped régions, but of such kind that économie enrichment créâtes today 
historiographical topography and ordering without having either its or- 
igin avowed or its relevance assured? 

From collecting documents to writing books, historical practice is en- 
tirely relative to the structure of society. In the France of a recent past, 
the existence of firmly constructed social units defined the diverse levels 
of research: there were archives circumscribed within the events of the 
group and still close to family papers; a category of patrons or of au- 
thorities who signed with their proper names to “protect” a patrimony, 
clients, and ideals; a recruitment of erudite scholars devoted to a cause 
and adopting, vis-à-vis their motherland great or small, the motto of the 
Monumenta Germaniae : Sanctus amor patriae dat animum\ works “dedi- 
cated” to subjects of local interest that furnished a language common to 
limited but faithful readers, and so on. 

Studies on broader subjects do not escape this law, but the social unit 
on which they dépend is no longer of the same sort: it is no longer a 
locality, but the scholarly, then the university intelligentsia, which distin- 
guishes itself at once from the “petty history” and from provincialism and 
the common people, before its power enlarges with the centralizing ex- 
tension of the university and it imposes the norms and codes of lay, lib- 
eral, and patriotic evangelism developed in the nineteenth century by the 
“conquering bourgeois.” 

And also, when Lucien Febvre between the two world wars stated that 
he wished to remove from sixteenth-century history the “frock” of former 
quarrels and take it out of the categories produced by the wars between 
Catholics and Protestants, 28 from the outset he was attesting to the dis- 
appearance of those ideological and social struggles which in the nine- 
teenth century bore the flags of religious “parties” in the service of ho- 
mologous campaigns. In fact, the religious quarrels continued to be waged 
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for a long time, although not on religious grounds: between republicans 
and traditionalists, or between the école publique and the école libre. But 
these struggles lost their sociopolitical importance after the First World 
War, when the forces that had been opposed were dispersed into different 
categories, when “gatherings” or common “fronts” were formed, and when 
the economy began to organize the language of French life. Only then 
did it become possible to treat Rabelais as a Christian— that is, as a wit- 
ness to a past time— to withdraw from divisions no longer inscribed within 
the daily life of a society, and therefore to stop favoring the cause of the 
Reformation or the Christian Democrats in the political or religious his- 
toriography of the academy. This brings neither better nor more objective 
conceptions, but does indicate a different situation. A social change pro- 
vides historical distance in relation to what is becoming an entirely past 
time. 

In this way Lucien Febvre follows in the footsteps of his forebears. As 
presuppositions of their understanding, they adopted the social structure 
and assumptions of their group, even if it entailed making them undergo 
a critical déviation. Doesn’t the founder of the Annales do as much when 
he promûtes a hisitorical quest and Reconquista of “Man,” the “sovereign” 
figure at the center of the universe of his bourgeois milieu; 29 when he 
calls “global history” the panorama which is offered to the scrutiny of 
the regents of a university; when, with “mentality,” “collective psychol- 
ogy” and ail the equipment of Zusammenhang , he founds one more “ide- 
alist” structure, 30 which functions as the antidote to Marxist analysis and 
hides under a “cultural” homogeneity the dass conflicts in which he, too, 
is implicated? 31 However génial and new it may be, his history is no less 
socially marked than those which he rejects, and if he is able to go beyond 
them, it is only because they correspond to past situations, and because 
another ready-made “frock” is cast over him by the place he fïlls in the 
conflicts of his présent time. 

With or without the fire that burns through Lucien Febvre’s books 
the same issues are ubiquitously at stake today— even if we leave aside 
the rôle of the social and political rifts which extend to publications or 
nominations, where tacit interdictions are in play. It is doubdess no longer 
a question of a war between the parties or great bodies of yesterday (the 
army, the university, the church, etc.): the hemorrhage of their forces has 
brought with it a folklorizing of their programs, and the true battles are 
no longer settled there. 32 “Neutrality” refers to the metamorphosis of 
convictions into idéologies, in a technocratie and anonymously produc- 
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tivist society that can no longer either designate its choices or keep track I 
of its powers (in order to avow or to denounce them). Thus, the colo - 1 
nized university, a body deprived of autonomy in measure with its ex- 
pansion, is now left open to orders and pressures coming from without. 
Within it, the scientistic expansionism or the “humanistic” crusades of 
earlier times are replaced by retreats. In matters of options, silence re- 
places affirmation. Discourse takes on the color of the walls; it is “neu- 
tral.” It even becomes the means of defending places instead of being the 
statement of “causes” which might express a desire. Discourse can no 
longer speak of the éléments which specify it, a labyrinth of positions to 
be respected and of patronizing practitioners to be solicited. Here, the 
unexpressed is at once the unavowed dimension of texts that hâve become 
pretexts, the exteriority of what is done in relation to what is said, and 
the disappearance of a place where a force is connected to a certain lan- 
guage. Besides, would this unexpressed not betray the reference of con- 
servative historiography to an “unconscious” both endowed with a magic 
stability and transformed into a fetish by the need one has, “ail the same,” 
to affirm a power that everyone “surely knows” has already vanished? 32 

What Permits and What Prohibits: The Place 

B ef O RE knowing what history says of a society, we hâve to analyze 
how history fonctions within it. The historiographical institution is in- 
scribed within a complex that permits only one kind of production for j 
it and prohibits others. Such is the double fonction of the place. It makes 
possible certain researches through the fact of common conjunctures and 
problematics. But it makes others impossible; it excludes from discourse! 
what is its basis at a given moment; it plays the rôle of a censor with : 
respect to current — social, économie, political — postulâtes of analysis. This 
combination of permission and interdiction is doubtless the blind spot 
of historical research, and also the reason why it is incompatible with 
n’importe quoi , just anything. It is equally within this combination that 
work destined to modify it plays its rôle. 

In any event, research is circumscribed by the place that a connection 
of the possible and impossible defines. If it were envisaged solely as a 
“saying,” legend would be reintroduced into history, that is, a non-place, i 
or an imaginary place, would be substituted for the connection of disi 
course to social places. To the contrary, history is defined entirely by a 
relation of language to the (social) body, and therefbre by its relation tô: 
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the limits that the body assigns either in respect to the particular place 
whence one speaks, or in respect to the other object (past, dead) that is 
spoken about. 

History is entirely shaped by the System within which it is developed. 
Today as yesterday, it is determined by the fact of a localized fabrication 
at such and such a point within this System. Therefore, taking account 
of the place where it is produced only allows historiographical knowledge 
to escape from the unawareness of a class that would fail to recognize 
itself as a class in relations of production, and that would likewise fail to 
recognize the society in which it is inserted. Connecting history to a place 
is the condition of possibility for any social analysis. It is known for a 
fact that, in Marxism as in Freudianism, there can be no analysis which 
does not dépend wholly upon the situation created by a social or ana- 
lytical relation. 

To take seriously the site of historiography is still not tantamount to 
expounding history. Nothing of what is produced in it is yet said about 
it. But taking the place seriously is the condition that allows something 
to be stated that is neither legendary (or “edifying”) nor atopical (lacking 
relevance). Déniai of the specificity of the place being the very principle 
of ideology, ail theory is excluded. Even more, by moving discourse into 
a non-place, ideology forbids history from speaking of society and of 
death — in other words, from being history. 


A PRACTICE 


“MAKI N G history” is a practice. From this point of view we can now 
move to a more programmatic perspective, envisage paths that are opened, 
and cease to pursue the epistemological situation that thus far a sociology 
of historiography has been revealing. 

Insofar as the university is foreign to practice and to technicalities, 34 
everything that places history in rapport with techniques is classified as 
“auxiliary science.” Formerly, this meant epigraphy, papyrology, paleog- 
raphy, diplomaties, codicology, etc.; today, musicology, “folklorism,” 
computer science, etc. History would only begin with the “noble speech” 
of interprétation. It would finally be an art of discourse delicately erasing 
ail traces of labor. In fact, there is a décisive option here: the importance 
that is accorded to technicalities turns history either in the direction of 
literature or the direction of science. 


y Q PRODUCTIONS OF PLACES 

If it is true that the organization of history is relative to a place and a 
time, this is first of ail because of its techniques of production. Generally 
speaking, every society thinks of itself “historically,” with the instruments 
that pertain to it. But the term “instrument” is equivocal. At stake are 
not only means. Serge Moscovici has most convincingly shown 35 — al- 
though from another perspective — that history is mediated by technique. 
In this fashion is relativized the privilège invested in social history 
throughout the nineteenth century, and often enough today. A sociétés 
relation with itself, the “becoming other” of the group according to a 
humtm dialectic, is combined with what is crucial to current scientific 
activity, the becoming of nature , which is “at once a given and a work.” 36 

Research follows along this changing border between the given and 
the created, and finally between nature and culture. In “life,” biology 
discovers a language spoken before speakers ever appear. Psychoanalysis 
discerns the articulation of a desire in discourse that is organized in ways 
other than those expressed through consciousness. In a different field, 
environmental science modifies the moving combinations of nature and 
industry, but it can no longer isolate the indefïnite extension of social 
constructions from the natural structures that it changes. 

This immense work site promûtes, as Moscovici has said, a “renewal 
[of nature], instigated through our intervention.” 37 It “reunites humanity 
to matter differently.” 38 In this way “the social order is marked as a form 
of the natural order, and not as an entity opposed to it.” 39 Ail of this 
will modify profoundly a history that assumed its “central sector” to be 
what Labrousse calls “social history, that is, the history of social groups 
and their relations.” 40 Already history has been directed first toward econ- 
omy, then toward “mentalities,” thus oscillating between the two terms 
of the relation that research is increasingly honoring: nature and culture. 
The signs are multiplying. An orientation that was already outlined dur- 
ing the period between the wars, the interest in geography and in a “his- 
tory of men in their close relations with the earth,” 41 is emphasized with 
studies on the construction and the combinations of urban spaces, 42 on 
the migrations of plants and their socioeconomic effects, 43 on the history 
of techniques, 44 on mutations of sexuality, on sickness, medicine, and the 
history of the body, and so forth. 45 

But the fields open to history can never be solely new objects furnished 
to an unchanged institution. History as such becomes involved in this 
relation of discourse with the techniques engendering it. We must en- 
visage how it deals with “natural” éléments in order to change them into 
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a cultural environment, and how it makes transformations effected within 
the relation of a society and its nature accédé to literary symbolization. 
From wastes, papers, vegetables, indeed from glaciers and “etemal snows,” 46 
historians make something different: they make history. They fashion an 
artifice of nature. They participate in the work that changes nature into 
environment, and thus modify the nature of man. Their techniques sit- 
uate them specifically in this articulation. Placed as we are at the level of 
this practice, no longer do we face the dichotomy which opposes the 
social to the natural , but the connection between a socialization of nature 
and a “naturalization” (or a materialization) of social relations. 


The Nature-Culture Connection 

NO doubt it is an overstatement to say that “time” provides the “raw 
data of historical analysis” or its “spécifie object.” According to their 
methods, historians deal with the physical objects (papers, stones, images, 
sounds, and so on) that are distinguished within the continuum of per- 
ception through the organization of a society and the Systems of relevance 
which belong to a “science.” They work on materials in order to trans- 
form them into history. Here they undertake a practice of manipulation 
which, like others, is subject to rules. A comparable manipulation would 
be the manufacturing of goods made of already refined matter. First 
transforming the raw material (a primary source) into a standard product 
(secondary source), the work of the historian carries it from one région 
of culture (“curiosities,” archives, collections, etc.) to another (history). 
Historical work participâtes in the movement through which a society 
transforms its relation to nature by changing the “natural” into the util- 
itarian (for example, a forest that is exploited), or into the esthetic (for 
example, a mountain turned into a landscape), or by making a social in- 
stitution shift from one status to another (for example, a church that is 
converted into a muséum). 

But historians are not satisfied with translating one cultural language 
into another, that is, social productions into historical objects. They can 
change éléments into culture that they hâve extracted from natural areas. 
From their documentation (in which they include pebbles, sounds, etc.) 
to their books (where plants, microbes, and glaciers acquire the status of 
symbolic objects), they proceed to a displacement of the séparation be- 
tween nature and culture. They modify space in the manner of the urban 
designer who intégrâtes fields into the town’s network of transportation, 
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of the architect who régulâtes the lake with dams, of Pierre Henry, who 
changes a squeaking door into a musical motif, or of the poet who com- 
pletely transforms the relations between a “noise” and a “message.” His- 
torians métamorphosé the environment through a sériés of transforma- 
tions which change the boundaries and the internai topography of culture. 
They “civilize” nature — which has always meant that they “colonize” and 
change it. 

To be sure, we can observe nowadays that an increasing mass of his- 
torical books are becoming novelistic or mythic. Such books no longer 
produce these transformations in the fields of culture, while in contrast 
“literature” intends to work upon languge and make a “text” stage what 
Raymond Roussel describes as a “ movement of reorganization, a mortuary 
circulation which engenders as it destroys.” 47 In other words, in this form 
history ceases to be “scientific,” while literature becomes more and more 
so. When historians suppose that a past already given is unveiled in their 
text, they align themselves ail the more with the consumer’s behavior. 
They passively receive objects distributed by producers. 

What is “scientific” in history and in other disciplines is the operation 
that changes the “milieu” — or what makes an organization (whether so- 
cial, literary, etc.) the condition and place of a transformation. In a society, 
at one of its strategie points, it displaces the connection tying culture to 
nature. In history, the operation establishes a “government of nature” in 
a way that concerns the relation of the présent to the past — insofar as 
the latter is not so much a “given” as a product. 

From this feature common to ail scientific research we can specify pre- 
cisely those points where technique is marked. Here I do not wish to 
hark back to historical methods. By means of several probings, I intend 
only to raise the type of theoretical problem that an examination of its 
“apparatus” and technical procedures can open in history. 


The Establishment of Sources or the Redistribution ofSpace 

in history everything begins with the gesture of setting aside, of putting 
together, of transforming certain classified objects into “documents.” This 
new cultural distribution is the first task. In reality it consists in producing 
such documents by dint of copying, transcribing, or photographing these 
objects, simultaneously changing their locus and their status. This gesture 
consists in “isolating” a body — as in physics — and “denaturing” things 
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in order to turn them into parts which will fill the lacunae inside an a 
priori totality. It forms the “collection” of documents. In the words of 
Jean Baudrillard, it places things in a “marginal System.” 48 It exiles them 
from practice in order to confer upon them the status of “abstract” ob- 
jects of knowledge. Far from accepting “data,” this gesture forms them. 
The material is created through concerted actions which delimit it by 
carving it out from the sphere of use, actions which seek also to know 
it beyond the limits of use, and which aim at giving it a cohérent new 
use. It becomes the vestige of actions which modify a received order and 
a social vision. 49 The establishment of signs offered for spécifie treat- 
ments, this rupture is therefore neither uniquely nor from the first the 
effect of a “gaze.” A technical operation is necessary. 

The origins of our National Archives already imply, in effect, the com- 
bination of a group (the “erudite”), places (“libraries”), and practices (of 
copying, printing, communication, classification, etc.). In fine point, they 
are a token of a technical System which was inaugurated in the West with 
“collections” assembled in Italy, then in France, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onward. They were financed by great patrons who wanted to ap- 
propriate history for themselves (the Medici family, the dukes of Milan, 
Charles of Orléans, Louis XII, and so on). In these areas the création of 
a new task (“collecting”) is combined with the satisfaction of new needs 
(justification of recent and familial groups thanks to the establishment of 
their own traditions, tides, and “property rights”) and with the produc- 
tion of new objects (documents that are set aside, conserved, and copied) 
whose meaning is hereafter defined by the relation of every item to the 
whole set (the collection). The science that is born (the “érudition” of 
the seventeenth century) inherits with these “establishments of sources” 
—technical institutions — its basis and raies. 

First linked with juridical activity among men of letters, lawyers, bu- 
reaucrats, and recorder-keepers, the enterprise expands and conquers as 
soon as it passes into the hands of specialists. 50 It is productive and re- 
productive. It observes the laws of multiplication. From 1470 on, it is 
allied with printing: the “collection” becomes a “library.” 51 “Collecting” 
for a long time actually means manufacturing objects: copying or print- 
ing, binding, classifying — and with the products he multiplies, the col- 
lecter becomes an agent in the concaténation of a history to be mode (or 
remade) according to new intellectual and social relevances. Hence the 
collection, as it topples the instruments of work, redistributes things, re- 
defines éléments of knowledge, and inaugurâtes a place for a new begin- 
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ning through the building of what Pierre Chaunu calls a “gigantic ma- 
chine” that will make an entirely different history possible. 

Erudite scholars want to develop into a whole the innumerable “rari- 
ties” that the endless trajectories of their curiosity bring back to them; 
they want to invent languages that will assure their understanding of them. 
If one can judge from the évolution of their work, from the end of the 
sixteenth century up to Leibniz through Peiresc and Kircher, these schol- 
ars are oriented toward the methodical invention of new Systems of signs 
thanks to analytical procedures, especially analysis and synthesis . 52 They 
are preoccupied by the dream of a totalizing taxonomy and by the will 
to create universal instruments proportioned to their passion for com- 
prehensiveness. Through the intermediary of the cipher , which plays a 
central rôle in this “art of decipherment,” homologies between érudition 
and mathematics are crucially important. To be sure, to the cipher, a code 
destined to construct an “order,” is opposed the Symbol. Linked to a 
received text which refers to a hidden meaning within the figure (alle- 
gory, blazon, emblem, etc.), Symbol implies the necessity for an autho- 
rized commentary by whomever is “wise” or profound enough to detect 
this meaning . 53 But on the other side, even if the thresholds and détours 
are numerous, the Systems made possible by the cipher — from the sériés 
of “curiosities” to the artifical or universal languages (we might say from 
Peiresc to Leibniz) — are however inscribed along the line of develop- 
ment that establishes the construction of a language and, therefore, the 
production of techniques and objects proper to it. 

Today the establishment of sources requires also a founding gesture, 
signified, as in former times, by the combination of a place, an “appa- 
ratus,” and techniques. A first sign of this displacement: there is no task 
which does not hâve to use common sources otherwise and, for example, 
change the fonction of archives formerly defïned by a religious or “fam- 
ilial” use . 54 Accordingly, in the name of new relevance, the work shapes 
tools, recipes, songs, popular imagery, the layout of farmlands, urban to- 
pography, and so forth, into documents. The issue is not only one of 
bringing these “immense dormant sectors of documentation” to life , 55 of 
giving a voice to silence, or of lending currency to a possibility. It means 
changing something which had its own definite status and rôle into some- 
thing else which fonctions differently. And, too, the label “research” can- 
not be applied to a study that purely and simply adopts former classifi- 
cations, which sticks to the limits posed for example by sériés H in the 
National Archives, and which therefore does not define its own field of 
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study. A work is “scientific” when it produces a redistribution of space 
and when it consists, first of ail, in ascribing a place for itself through the 
“establishment of sources” — that is to say, through an institutionalizing 
action and through transformational techniques. 

Nowadays the institutional procedures raise more fondamental prob- 
lems than are indicated by these initial signs. For every historical practice 
establishes its place only thanks to the apparatus which is at once the 
condition, means, and resuit of a displacement . 56 Similar to paleotech- 
nical factories, national or municipal archives formed a segment of the 
apparatus that formerly determined operations adopted to a System of 
research. Any change in the use of archives cannot be foreseen without 
their overall form being changed. The same technical institution prohibits 
formulation of new answers to different questions. In fact, the situation 
is the inverse: from now on, other kinds of “apparatus” allow the study 
of new questions and answers. Certainly, an ideology of “real” or “true” 
historical “facts” still ho vers in the air of our time; it even proliférâtes 
in a literature on history. Yet this is tantamount to folklorizing former 
practices: such frozen words outlive battles long ended; they only show 
the gap between received “ideas” and practices which will change them 
sooner or later. 

The transformation of “archivistic” activity is the point of departure 
and the condition for a new history. It is destined to play the same rôle 
that the erudite “machine” had played in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. I will choose only one example, the use of the computer. François 
Furet has shown several of the effects produced by the “constitution of 
new archives recorded on perforated tapes”: meaning is made only as a 
fonction of seriality, and not in relation to a “reality.” The objects of 
investigation can only be those which can be constructed formally before 
programming takes place, and so on . 57 Yet this is nothing more than a 
particular element and, in part, a symptom of a larger scientific institu- 
tion. Contemporary analysis upsets procedures linked to the “symbolic 
analysis” which had prevailed since the time of romanticism and which 
sought to recognize a given and hidden meaning. Analysis regains the 
confidence in abstraction which characterized the classical period — but an 
abstraction which today is a formai set of relations, or “structure .” 58 Its 
practice consists in constructing “models” that are posited deliberately, 
as André Régnier says, “replacing the study of concrète phenomena by 
that of an object shaped through its définition,” judging the scientific 
value of this object according to the “field of questions” to which it al- 
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lows response and the answers that it fumishes, and, finaüy, “establishing 
the limits of the model’s range of meaning .” 59 

This last point is crucial for history. For if it is truc that, in a broad 
fàshion, contemporary scientific analysis aims at ncmPmcttng objects from 
“simulacra” or “scénarios,” that is, at providing itself through the rela- 
tional models and laquages (or metalanguages) it produces with the means 
for multiplying or transforming given Systems (whether physical, literary, 
or biological), history tends to manifest the “limits of the range of mean- 
ing” of these models or languages; in this form of a limit relative to 
models, it meets again what formerly appeared as a past relative to an 
epistemology of origins or ends. In this way, it seems, history is faithful 
to its fondamental purpose, which doubdess always remains to be 
defmed— but we must already note that this purpose links history si- 
multaneously to the real and to death. 

The spécification of its rôle is not determined by the apparatus itself 
(for example, the computer) which places history into a network ofcon- 
straints and possibilities born of the présent scientific institution. Eluci- 
dation of what is proper to history is marginalized in respect to the ap- 
paratus: it flows back into the preparatory time of programming that the 
use of the apparatus nécessitâtes, and it is rejected at the other end, in 
the time of exploitation yielded by the obtained results. It is developed 
in relation to the prohibitions that the machine establishes, through the 
objects of research that hâve to be constructed, and in relation to what 
this machine permits, through a way of dealing with the standard prod- 
uis of the computer. But these two operations are necessarily based on 
the technical institution which inserts every piece of research mto a gen- 

eralized System. „ ... 

Libraries of the past also exercised the function of placing érudition 
within a System of research. But it was a régional System. Thus the ep- 
istemological moments (of conceptualization, documentation, of treat- 
ment or interprétation) that are currendy distinguished inside a gener- 
alized System could be mixed in the régional System of former érudition. 
The establishment of sources (through the médiation of its current ap- 
paratus) therefore involves not only a new délimitation of the relation 
between reason and the real, or between culture and nature; it is the 
principle of an epistemological redistribution of the moments of scientific 
research. 

In the seventeenth century, the library of Colbert’s design— or its j 
homologues— was the common ground on which the very raies of eru- j 
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tiidon developed. A science grew around this apparatus, which is still the 
place where researchers circulate, to which they make reference, and whose 
ruling they accept. “Going to the archives” is the statement of a tacit law 
of history. Now another institution is replacing this central locus. It also 
imposes its law on practice, but a different one. So we ought first of ail 
to account for the technical institution which, like a monument, orga- 
nizes the locus where from now on ail scientific research circulâtes, before 
we analyze in depth the operational trajectories that history maps over 
this new space. 

Brinpinp Forth Différences: From the Model to Its Déviation 

THE use of current techniques of information retrieval brings historians 
to the point of separating what until now was combined in their work: 
the construction of objects of research and hence also of units of com- 
préhension; the accumulation of “data” (secondary sources, or refined 
material) and their arrangement in places where they can be categorized 
and shifted ; 60 the exploitation made possible by the diverse operations to 
which this material is susceptible. 

In this way historical research is staged, stricdy speaking, in the relation 
between the extreme pôles of the entire operation: on the one hand, in 
the construction of models, and on the other, in the attachment of a 
“degree of meaning” to the results obtained after al 1 of the combinations 
of processed information hâve been completed. The most visible form of 
this relation ultimately consists in granting relevance to différences pro- 
portioned to the formai units built beforehand; in discovering hetero- 
geneity that can be of technical use. In relation to material produced 
through the advent of serial constructs and their combinations, former 
“interprétation” becomes the manifestation of a déviation relative to these 
models . 

This schéma is probably still quite abstract. Many current studies make 
the movement and meaning more compréhensible. As an example, his- 
torical analysis does not hâve as an essential resuit a quantitative relation 
between the size and the degree of literacy among men drafted into the 
armed forces from 1819 to 1826, nor even proof of a survival of the 
ancien régime in postrevolutionary France, but only the unforeseen co- 
incidences, the incohérences, or the unknowns that this inquiry brings 
; forth . 61 What is important is not the combination of sériés obtained thanks 
| to a preliminary isolation of significant points according to preconceived 
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models, but, on the one hand, the relation among these models and the 
limits that their systematic use brings to light, and on the other, the ca- 
pacity to transform these limits into problems with which available tech- 
niques can deal. These two aspects are moreover coordinated, for if the 
différence is made obvious by virtue of the rigorous extension of con- 
structed models, it is significant thanks to the relation that it keeps with 
them in the form of a déviation — and through this it leads to a return 
to these models with the aim of correcting them., It might be said that 
the formalization of research has as its goal precisely the production of 
“errors” — insufficiencies, lacunae — that may be put to scientifïc use. 

This way of proceeding appears to overturn history as it has been prac 
ticed in the past. It customarily began with limited evidence (manu 
scripts, rarities, etc.), and it took as its task the sponging of ail diversity 
off of them, unifying everything into cohérent compréhension . 62 But the 
value of this inductive totalization depended then on the quantity of ac 
cumulated information. It vacillated when its documentary basis was 
compromised by the results harvested from new investigations. Re- 
search — and its prototype, the thesis — tended to prolong the time of 
information-gathering indefinitely, in view of deferring the nonetheless 
inévitable moment when unknown éléments would corne and demolish 
its basis. The often monstrous quantitative development of the search for 
documents had the resuit of introducing into the interminable process of 
research the very law that made it obsolète as soon as it was completed. 
A threshold has been passed, and beyond it this situation is inverted. 
From quantitative development according to a stable model, history is 
turning to endless changes of models. 

Today, the study is initially developed over units that it has itself de 
fïned, insofar as research becomes — and must become — capable o 
choosing a priori its objects, levels, and taxonomies of analysis. The co 
herence is initial. With the computer, the quantity of information tha| 
can be studied in relation to these norms has become endless. Research; 
has totally changed. Based on formai entities that are deliberately put 
forward, it is drawn toward the déviations that are revealed through log 
ical combinations of sériés. It plays on the limits of models. To use 
former vocabulary that no longer corresponds to its new trajectory, w 
might say that research no longer begins with “rarities” (remainders froi 
past time) in order to advance to a synthesis (présent understanding| 
but that it begins from a formalization (a présent System) in order 
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give occasion to “remainders” (signs of limits and, through this logic, of 
a “past” which is the product of historical work). 

This movement has doubtless been accelerated through the use of the 
computer. It preceded it just as a technical organization preceded the 
computer, which is but one more of its symptoms. A strange phenom- 
enon in contemporary historiography must be observed. The historian is 
no longer a person who shapes an empire. He or she no longer envisages 
the paradise of a global history. The historian cornes to circulate around 
acquired rationalizations. He or she works in the margins. In this respect 
the historian becomes a prowler. In a society gifted at generalization, 
endowed with powerfol centralizing strategies, the historian moves in the 
direction of the frontiers of great régions already exploited. He or she 
“deviates” by going back to sorcery , 63 madness , 64 festival , 65 popular lit- 
erature , 66 the forgotten world of the peasant , 67 Occitania , 68 etc., ail these 
zones of silence. 

These new objects of research attest to a movement which has been 
clearly visible for several years in the strategies of history. Thus Fernand 
Braudel has shown how studies on “cultural areas” benefit when being 
situated in places of transit, where “borderline,” “borrowed,” or “re- 
jected phenomena can be perceived . 69 The scientific interest of these works 
consists of the relation that they keep with supposed or posited 
totalities “a cohérence in space,” “a permanence in time” — and to the 
corrective that they allow to be brought to them. No doubt we must 
envisage in this perspective, many types of current research. Even biog- 
raphy plays a rôle of a distance and a margin proportioned to global 
constructions. Research ascribes objects for itself that take the shape of 
its practice: they furnish it with the means of bringing forth différences 
relative to continuities or to éléments from which analysis proceeds. 

Research on the Borderlines 

This strategy of historical practice préparés it for a theorization that 
|conforms better to the possibilities offered by the sciences of information, 
gltcould be that more and more this strategy spécifiés not only the meth- 
|ods but also the fonction of history within the totality of sciences today. 
|Its methods no longer consist in providing knowledge with “authentic” 

|o jects; its social rôle is no longer — except in specular literature, which 
P to say popularizations one of supplying society with global repre- 
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sentations of its genesis. History no longer occupies as it did in the nine- 
teenth century this central locus organized by an epistemology that, los- 
ing reality as an ontological substance, sought to rediscover it in the form 
of historical force, Zeitgeist and the future hidden inside the social body. 

It no longer has the totalizing fimction which consisted in taking the 
place of philosophy in its rôle of stating sense and meaning. 

History now intervenes in the mode of a critical expérimentation with 
sociological, économie, psychological, or cultural models. It is said, to 
quote Pierre Vilar, that it uses “borrowed tools.” This is true. But to be 
précisé, it tests these tools by transferring them to different areas, in the 
same way that a touring car is “tested” by being driven on racetracks, at 
speeds and in conditions which exceed the norms. History becomes a 
place of “control.” In it a “fimction of falsification” is put to work. 70 In ; 
it the limits of what might be significant can be made obvious relative 
to models which, in turn, are “essayed” by history in areas foreign to that 
of their élaboration. 

This functioning can be shown, by virtue of example, in two of its 1 
essential moments: one aims at the relation with the real in the mode of j 
the historical fact; the other, at the use of received “models” and hence 
the relation of history to a contemporary form of reason. The former 
deals with the internai organization of historical procedures, while the 
latter takes up the connection of these procedures with different scientific 
fields. 

Facts hâve found their champion in Paul Veyne, a marvelous butcher 
of abstract heads. As is always the case, he raises the flag of a movement 
that has preceded him— not just because every true historian is a poet ofj 
meticulous detail who plays, as does the esthetician, on the thousand har- 
monie levels that a rare piece awakens within a broad network of knowl 
edge, but also because, nowadays, many formalisms can furnish new rel 
evance for the exceptimal detail. Put otherwise, such a retum to facts cannot 
be recruited into a campaign against the structuralist “monster,” nor can; 
it be pressed into the service of a régression toward former idéologies 
and practices. To the contrary, it is inscribed in the line of structural) 
analysis, but as a development. For the “fact” hereafter in question is nof. 
the one which offered to an observer’s knowledge the emergence of a 
reality. Combined with a constructed model, it assumes the form of :| 
différence. The historian is therefore not faced with the choice of “youl 
money or your life” — the “law” or the “fact” (two concepts that ar<| 
moreover, effaced ffom contemporary epistemology). 71 Historians find il) 



their models a means to make déviations visible. If, for some time, they 
hoped for a “totalization” and believed that they could reconcile diverse 
Systems of interprétation in a fashion accounting for ail of their infor- 
mation, 72 by priority historians are now concerned with the complex 
manifestations of these différences. In this way the area in which they are 
settling can still, by analogy, bear the venerable name of the “fact”: the 
fact, such is the différence. 

And, too, the relation with the real becomes a relation among the ternis 
of an operation. Fernand Braudel has already given an entirely functional 
meaning to the analysis of borderline phenomena. The objects that he 
proposed for research were determined in relation to an operation to be 
undertaken (not to a reality to be rejoined), and in respect to existing 
models. 73 A resuit of this enterprise, the “fact” is the désignation of a 
relation. The “event” can also in this way recover its définition of being 
a caesura. To be sure, it no longer cuts through the thickness of a reality 
whose ground we would see across a transparency of language, or which 
would rise to the surface of our knowledge in the form of fragments. The 
event pertains entirely to combinatory relations of rationally isolated sé- 
riés within which it serves to mark in turn Crossing points, conditions of 
possibility, and the limits of validity. 74 

This already implies a “historical” way of using models that are taken 
from other sciences, and of situating a fimction of history in respect to 
these sciences. One of Pierre Vilar’s studies helps to make the principle 
explicit. Apropos of the work of J. Marczewski and J.-C. Toutain, Vilar 
has shown the errors that would be encountered with the systematic “ap- 
plication” of our contemporary économie concepts and models to the 
ancien régime. But the problem is much more vast. For Marczewski, the 
economist is characterized by the “construction of a System of référencés,” 
and the historian is the individual “who uses économie theory.” To say 
this is to pose a problematic which makes one science into the instrument 
of another, and which can be inverted infinitely: finally, who indeed is 
“using” whom? Pierre Vilar shifts a similar conception. In his opinion, 
history has assigned itself the task of analyzing the “conditions” in which 
these models are valid and, for example, specifying the “exact limits of 
possibility” of a “rétrospective econometrics.” History manifests a heter- 
ogeneity relative to the homogenous wholes established by each discipline. 
It also might put into dynamic relation the limits proper to every System 
or “level” of analysis (économie, social, and so forth). 75 In conséquence, 
history becomes an “auxiliary,” in the words of Pierre Chaunu; 76 not that 
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it is “in the service” of economy, but the relation that it maintains with 
diverse sciences allows it to hold, in respect to each of them, a necessary 
critical function. This relation also suggests the purpose of connecting 
the limits thus made obvious. 

In other sectors the same complementarity is also found. In urban stud- 
ies, Choay remarks that history might be able “to hâve us comprehend, 
through différence, the specificity of the space that we hâve reason to re- 
quire of contemporary developers”; to permit “a radical critique of the 
operative concepts of urbanism”; and, inversely, in respect to the models 
of a new spatial organization, to give an account of social résistances through 
analysis of “deep structures with slow évolution .” 77 A tactic of déviation 
would specify the intervention of history. From its standpoint, the epis- 
temology of sciences begins with a présent theory (in biology, for ex- 
ample) and meets history in the fashion of what was not clarified, or thought 
possible, or even formerly articulated . 78 The past surges up first as “what 
lacks.” Intelligence of history is linked to the capacity of prganizing dif- 
férences or absences that are pertinent, that can be ranked, because they 
are relative to current scientific formalizations. 

One of Georges Canguilhem’s remarks about the history of science can 
be generalized to give breadth to this “auxiliary” position . 79 In effect, 
history seems to hâve a fluctuating object whose détermination cornes less 
from an autonomous decision than from its interest and importance for 
other sciences. Scientific interest exterior to history defines the objects 
that the discipline ascribes for itself and the areas to which it is succes- 
sively drawn, according to the fields (sociological, économie, démo- 
graphie, cultural, psychoanalytical, etc.) which hâve in turn become the 
most décisive ones, and in conformity to the problematics which organize 
them. But historians accept responsibility for this interest as a task be- 
longing to the greater entity of Research. Thus they create laboratories 
of epistemological expérimentation . 80 Certainly they can give an objective 
form to these investigations only by combining the models with other 
sectors of their documentation about a society. Whence their paradox: 
they put scientific formalizations into play in order to test them, using 
the nonscientific objects with which they practice such testing. History: 
thus continues to maintain no less than ever the function that it has ex-; 
ercised over the centuries in regard to many diffèrent “reasons,” which 
concerns each of the established sciences: namely, its function as a 
form of criticism. 


Criticism and History 

WORK on the limits could be located elsewhere, and not exclusively where 
there is recourse to historical “facts” or a treatment of theoretical “models.” 
If they are accepted, however, already these few indications direct us to- 
ward a définition of research as a whole. The strategy of historical prac- 
tice implies a status of history. So it is hardly surprising to note that the 
nature of a science is the presupposition which must be exhumed from 
its effective procedures, and that this is the means to make these proce- 
dures more précisé. Without this, every discipline would be associated 
with an essence that presumably exists within its successive technical réin- 
carnations, that outlives each of them (somewhere) and that keeps a merely 
accidentai relation with practice. 

A brief study of historical practice seems to allow three connected as- 
pects to be specifïed: the mutation of “meaning” or of the “real” in the 
production of significant déviations; the position of a particular event as 
a limit of what can be thought; and the composition of a place which es- 
tablishes within présent time the ambivalent figuration of the past and fu- 
ture. 

The first aspect présupposés a sudden change in historical knowledge 
in the last century. One hundred years ago, history represented a society 
as a collection and recollection of its entire development. It is true that 
history was fragmented into a plurality of historiés (biological, économie, 
linguistic, and so on ). 81 But among these scattered positivities, as among 
the differentiated cycles that characterized each one of them, historical 
knowledge restored the same through their common ground of an évo- 
lution. It sewed ail of these discontinuités together by running through 
them as if they were the successive or coexisting figures of a same 
meaning — that is, of an orientation — and by evincing in a more or less 
teleological writing the interior unity of a direction or a development . 82 

Currendy, history is judged rather according to its capacity to measure 
déviations exaedy — not only of a quantitative nature (statistics of popu- 
lation, salary, or publication) but also qualitative (structural) différ- 
ences — in relation to current formai constructs. In other words, the con- 
clusion of history is what used to take the form of the incipit in former 
historical narratives: “In times past, life was not the way it is today.” 
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Cultivated methodicaüy, this distance (“life was not. . .”) has becorne 
the resuit of research, instead of being its postulate and question. Thus, 
through hypothesis, “meaning” is eliminated from scientific fields ail the 
while that they are being established. Historical knowledge does not re- 
veal a meaning, but rather the exceptions that the application of éco- 
nomie, démographie, or sociological models uncovers from various areas 
of documentation. Research consists in producing significant négative 
factors. It specializes in forging pertinent différences which increased ri- 
gor in programming and its systematic exploitation allow it to “bring 
out.” 

In proximity to this first aspect, the second involves the element which 
has rightfully established the historical discipline: the particular (what G. 
R. Elton correcdy distinguishes from the “individual”). If it is true that 
the particular désignâtes at once both historical scrutiny and research, this 
is not insofar as it is an object actually thought, but rather because it is, 
to the contrary, the limit of what can be thought. Only universal issues 
are thought. The historian setdes on the frontier where the law of an 
intelligibility meets its limit in the form of what it must endlessly over- 
come through its own movement, and what it endlessly meets again in 
new and different shapes. If historical “compréhension” is not enclosed 
within the tautology of legend or has not taken flight into ideology, its 
primary characteristic is not making sériés of selected data understandable 
(although that may be its “basis”), but rather never denying the relation 
that these “regularities” keep with “particularities” which escape them. 
Biographical detail, an aberrant toponymy, a local drop in salary, and so 
forth: ail these forms of exception, symbolized in history by the impor- 
tance of the proper name, renew the tension between Systems of expla- 
nation and the always unexplained “that.” To designate the “that” as a 
“fact” is only a way of naming what cannot be understood; it is a Meinen 
and not a Verstehen. But it is also tantamount to maintaining as necessary 
what is still unthought . 83 

Certainly this expérience must be attached to the pragmatism that lives 
in ail historians, and that drives them to tum theory into ridicule so quickly. 
But it would be illusory to believe that the mere mention of “that’s a 
fact” or “it happened” is équivalent to an understanding. Chronicle or 
érudition limited to collecting particular information only ignores the law 
which organizes it. Like that of hagiography or news items , 84 such dis- 
course only illustrâtes in a thousand variants the general antinomies that 
belong to a rhetoric of the exceptional. It falls into the platitude of rep- 
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etition. In reality, particularities hâve as their juridiction a play over the 
base of an explicit formalization; they function by investing it with in- 
terrogation; they signify by referring back to acts, to persons, and to 
everything that remains outside of both knowledge and discourse. 

The place that history créâtes by combining the model with its 
déviations — or by playing on the borderlines of regularity — represents a 
third aspect of its définition. More important than reference to the past 
is the introduction of the past by way of an assumed distance. A gap is 
folded into the scientific cohérence of a présent time, and how could this 
be, effectively, unless through something that can be objectified, the past, 
whose function is to indicate alterity : 1 Even if ethnology has partially re- 
lieved history in this task of establishing a staging of the other in présent 
time — the reason why these two disciplines hâve been in intimate 
rapport — the past is first of ail the means of representing a différence. The 
historical operation consists in classifying the given according to a présent 
law that is distinguished from its “other” (the past), in assuming a dis- 
tance in respect to an acquired situation, and thus in marking through a 
discourse the effective change that precipitated this distancing. 

This operation has a double-edged effect. On the one hand, it histo- 
ricizes current time. Properly speaking, it stages the présent time of a 
lived situation. It nécessitâtes clarification of the relation of dominant 
forms of reasoning to a proper place which, in opposition to a “past,” 
becomes the présent. A reciprocal relation between the law and its limit 
simultaneously engenders the différentiation of a présent from a past time. 

But on the other hand, the figure of the past keeps its primary value 
of representing what is lacking. With a material which in order to be ob- 
jective is necessarily there, but which connotes a past insofar as it refers 
first of ail to an absence, this figure also introduces the rift of a future. 
It is well known that a group can express what it faces — what is still 
lacking — only through a redistribution of its past. Thus history is always 
ambivalent: the locus that it carves for the past is equally a fashion of 
making a place for a future. As it vacillâtes between exoticism and criticism 
through a staging of the other, it oscillâtes between conservatism and 
utopianism through its function of signifying a lack. In these extreme 
forms it becomes, in the first case, either legendary or polemical; in the 
second, it becomes reactionary or revolutionary. But these excesses could 
never allow us to forget what is written in its most rigorous practice, that 
of symbolizing limits and thus of enabling us to go beyond those limits. The 
old slogan about “the lessons of history” acquires new meaning in this 
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perspective, if, as we leave an ideology of inheritors aside, we can identify 
the “moral of history” with this interstice created within the events of 
the day through the représentation of différences. 


A WRITING 

REPRESENTATION — literary staging — is “historical” only if it can be 
articulated within a social place of scientific operation, and only if linked 
both institutionally and technically to a practice of déviation in respect 
to contemporary theoretical or cultural models. There is no historical nar- 
rative where the relation to a social body and an institution of knowledge 
is not made explicit. Nonetheless there has to be a form of “représen- 
tation.” A space of figuration must be composed. Even if we cast aside 
everything that deals, properly speaking, with a structural analysis of his- 
torical discourse , 85 we still must envision the operation that turns the 
practice of investigation into writing. 

Scriptural Inversion 

WRITING, or the construction of an écriture (in the broad meaning of 
the organization of signifiers), is an uncanny sort of passage . 86 It leads 
from practice to text. A transformation assures the passage from the un- 
limited field of research to what Marrou calls the “servitude” of 
writing 87 — “servitude” because, in effect, the foundation of a textual space 
carries with it a sériés of distortions in respect to analytical procedures. 
With discourse a law contrary to the raies of practice is seemingly im- 
posed. 

The first constraint of discourse consists in prescribing for beginnings 
what is in reality a point of arrivai, and even what would be a vanishing 
point in research. While the latter begins in the currency of a certain 
social place and a certain conceptual or institutional apparatus, the ex- 
position follows a chronological order. It takes the oldest point as its 
beginning. In becoming a text, history conforms to a second constraint. 
The priority that practice gives to a tactic of déviation (in respect to the 
base furnished by models) appears to be contradicted by the dosure of 
the book or article. While research is interminable, the text must hâve an 
ending, and this structure of finality bends back upon the introduction, 
which is already organized by the need to finish. Thus the whole is pre- 



sented as a stable architecture of éléments, raies, and historical concepts 
which form a System among themselves, and whose cohérence is owing 
to a unity designated by the author’s proper name. Finally, in order to 
maintain itself by means of some few examples, scriptural représentation 
becomes “full”; it fills or oblitérâtes the lacunae that are to the contrary 
the very principle of research, for research is always sharpened through 
lack. Put otherwise, the text makes présent , it represents through an en- 
semble of figures, stories, and proper names, what practice seizes as its 
limit, as exception or as différence, as past. The “servitude” that discourse 
imposes on research is measured with these few features — the inversion 
of the order, the closure of the text, and the substitution of a presence 
of meaning where lacunae were at work. 

Could writing therefore be the inverted image of practice? It would 
hâve the merit of mirror writing , 88 as in ail cryptographies, in children’s 
games, or in counterfeiters’ imitations of coins, fictions forging deceit and 
secrets, tracing the sign of a silence through the inversion of a normative 
practice and its social coding. This is the case for the “mirrors of history.” 
To be sure, they hide their relation to practices that are no longer his- 
torical but now political and commercial; but in using a past in order to 
deny the présent that they repeat, they set apart something foreign to 
current social relations, they produce secrets within language; their games 
designate a withdrawal that can be told in legends inverting the normal 
channels of research and superseding them. Mirror writing is serious be- 
cause of what it does — it States something other through the inversion 
of the code of practice; it is illusory only insofar as, not realizing what 
it is doing, one takes its secret to be what it puts into language, and not 
what it subtracts from it. 

In fart, historical writing — or historiography — has been controlled by 
the practices from which it results; even more, it is itself a social practice 
which estabiishes a well-determined place for readers by redistributing the 
space of symbolic references and by thus impressing a “lesson” upon them; 
it is didactic and magisterial. Yet at the same time, it fonctions as an 
inverted image; it gives way to lack and yet hides it; it créâtes these nar- 
ratives of the past which are the équivalent of cemeteries within cities; it 
exorcises and confesses a presence of death amidst the living. Playing on 
both sides, at once contractual and legendary, both performative writing 
(discussed in the final two sections of this chapter) and mirror writing, 
historiography has the ambivalent status of “producing history” (as Jean- 
Pierre Faye has shown ), 89 and also of “telling stories” — that is, it imposes 
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produced that authorizes it, and before any other sign, the recourse to 
chronology avows it. 

Chronology indicates a second aspect of the service that time renders 
to history. It is the condition that allows a classification by periods. But, 
in the géométrie sense, it applies the inverted image of time upon the 
text, an image that in research proceeds from the présent to the past. 
Chronology follows this path in reverse. Historical exposition supposes 
the choice of a new “vector space” which transforms the direction of the 
path marked by the temporal vector and in verts its orientation. This re- 
versai alone appears to make the connection of practice and writing pos- 
sible. If it indicates an ambivalence of time, 95 it posits first of ail the 
problem of a re-commencement : where does writing begin? Where is it 
established so that historiography can exist? 

At first sight writing leads time toward the moment of the individual 
receiver. It thus constructs the locus of readers in 1988. From the depths 
of the âges, it cornes to them. Whether or not it participâtes in a thematic 
of progress, whether it drains long durations or relates a succession of 
épistémès, no matter what its content may be, historiography attempts to 
rejoin a présent which is the end of a more or less protracted course along 
a chronological trajectory (the history of a century, of a period, or of a 
sériés of cycles). The présent, the postulate of discourse, becomes the 
profit of the scriptural operation: the place of the production of the text 
is transformed into a place produced by the text. 

The narrative, however, has it duplicity. The chronology of the his- 
torical work is only a limited segment (for example, we describe the évo- 
lution of Languedoc from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century), set 
apart first on a longer axis that exceeds it on one end and the other. 
(figure 2.1). On one side, chronology aims at the présent moment across 
a distance — the right half of the line left blank, defined only in its origin 
(from the eighteenth century up to contemporary times). On the other, 
it présupposés a finite sériés whose terms are always uncertain; it ulti- 
mately postulâtes recourse to the empty and necessary concept of a zéro- 
point, an origin (of time), indispensable for any orientation. 96 The 
narrative therefore masks this initial and unassignable reference, the ab- 
solute condition for any possibility of its historicization, on the entire 
surface of its organization. By allowing the présent to be “situated” in 
time and, finally, to be symbolized, narrative posits it within a necessary 
relation to a “beginning” which is nothing, or which serves merely as a 
limit. The anchoring of the narrative conveys everywhere a tacit relation 


to something which cannot hâve a place in history — an originary non- 
place — without which, however, there would be no historiography. Writing 
disperses through its chronological staging the reference of the entire nar- 
rative to something unspoken that is its postulate. 

This non-place marks the interstice between practice and writing. The 
qualitative gap between one and the other is doubdess manifested through 
the fact that writing de-natures and inverts the time of practice. But only 
a silent passage to the borderline effectively poses their différence. A zéro- 
point in time connects one to the other. It is the threshold which leads 
from the fabrication of the object to the construction of the sign. 

This initial nothing traces out the disguised return of an uncanny past. 
It could be said that it is myth transformed into a chronological 
postulate — at once erased from the narrative but everywhere presupposed 
in it, impossible to eliminate. A necessary relation to the other, to this 
mythic “zéro,” is still inscribed in the narrative content with ail the trans- 
formations of genealogy, with ail the modulations of dynastie or familial 
historiés conceming politics, economy, or mentalities. In order for the 
narrative to “corne down” to présent time, it must be authorized by this 
higher “nothing” whose formula the Odyssey has already provided: “No 
one knows by himself who his father really is.” 97 Expulsed from knowl- 
edge, a ghost insinuâtes itself into historiography and détermines its or- 
ganization: it is what we do not know, what is not endowed with a 
proper name. In the form of a past which has no locus that can be 
designated — but which cannot be eliminated — it is the law of the other 98 
“Law always takes advantage of what is written,” Maunce Blanchot 
has said. 99 If it results from a current and localized operation, insofar as 
it is writing historiography réitérâtes another beginning, oné that is im- 
possible to date or to represent, a beginning presupposed by the de- 
ployment of chronology, a deployment which at first sight appears to be 
very simple. 100 Historiography doubles the gratifying time— the time which 
cornes toward you, the readers, and which valorizes your position — with 
the shadow of a forbidden time. The absence through which ail literature 
begins inverts — and allows — the manner by which narrative is filled with 
meaning, and by which discourse establishes a position for the reader. 
The two are combined, and we can see that historiography acquires its 
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force by transforming genealogy into a message and by being situated fl 
“higher” than the reader, simply because it is nearer to that which au- 1 
thorizes. The text holds together the contradictions of this unstable time. 

It discreedy restores its ambivalence. It secretly betrays the contrary of 
“meaning” by which the présent time daims to undcrstand the past. In- 
deed, unlike what it does when it assumes itself as its object, this writing 
does not acknowlcdge that it is the “labor of négation.” Yet it does wit- 
ness to it. The construction of meaning is built upon its contrary. Here ] 
too, as Blanchot remarks, the language of the writer “does not présent 
by rendering présent what he is showing, but in showing it behmd j 
everything, as both the meaning and the absence of that everything.” 1 j 
When it becomes historical, narrative nevertheless resists the séduction j 
of beginning; it does not yield to the Eros of the origin. Unlike myth, 
it does not assume as its goal the staging of a necessary and lost authority 
in the guise of an event that never took place. 102 It does not State what ; 
it présupposés, for its objective is one of making room for a labor. The : 
law is conveyed only through a particular study, whose organization as- 
sures the relation among the ternis (the origin, the présent time) left out 
of view. 

Split Constructions 

AMONG the problems related to narrative envisioned as a discursive 
form, 103 there are a number that hâve to do specifically with the con-, 
struction of historiography. They concern a will for which temporaliza- 
tion provides a frame, allowing a sum of contradictions to be held to- 
gether without the need for resolving them. This “globalizing” purposq 
is at work everywhere in the historiographical work. It ultimately refer^ 
to a political will to manage conflicts and to regulate them from a single 
point of view. This purpose literally produces texts which, in various wajrçj 
hâve the double quality of combining a semanticizatwn (the édification 
of a System of meaning) with a sélection (a sorting having its basis in the 
place where a présent is separated from a past), and of directing an 
telligibility toward a normativity. The mixed fonction of historiographe 
can be specified by several features that deal first of ail with its status il 
a typology of discourses, and second, with the organization of its con : 

tents. . ! 

In developing a general typology of discourse, a first approximatioi 
concerns the mode through which every discourse organizes the relatioj 
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between its “content” and its “expansion.” In narrative both refer to an 
order of succession; in exposition, referential time (a sériés of moments 
cast as A, B, C, D, E, etc.) can be subject to omissions and inversions 
capable of producing effects of meaning (for example, literary or cine- 
matic narrative will offer an order of E, E, A, B, etc.). In logical dis- 
course, content is defïned by the status of truth (and/or of verifiability) 
that can be assigned to statements, and it implies syllogistic (or “legal”) 
relations between statements which détermine the mode of the exposition 
(induction and déduction). Now historical discourse daims to provide a 
true content (which pertains to verifiability) but in the form of a nar- 
ration (figure 2.2). 

Combining hétéroclite Systems, this mixed discourse (made of two oth- 
ers and situated between them) can be fashioned according to two con- 
trary movements: a narrativization makes content move in the direction 
of its expansion, from nonchronological models to a chronologization, 
from a doctrine to a manifestation of a narrative type; inversely, a se- 
mmticization of raw data makes descriptive éléments move toward a syn- 
tagmatic linkage of utterances and an establishment of programmed his- 
torical sequences. But these generative procedures of the text cannot entirely 
conceal the metaphorical slippage where, following Aristotle’s définition, 
the “passage from one genre to another” is effected. As a sign of this 
mixed discourse, metaphor is omniprésent. It brings to historical expla- 
nation an enthymematic character. It carries causality off in the direction 
of successivity (post hoc, ergo propter hoc). It takes relations of coexistence 
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as cohérence, and so forth. The likelihood of statements is constantly 
substituted for their verifiability. Whence the authority which historical 
discourse needs in order to uphold itself: what it loses in rigor must be 
compensated for by an increase in reliability. 

Another form of splitting can be linked to this need for reliability. Wej 
admit as historiographical discourse that can “include its other chron-, 
icle, archive, document— in other words, discourse that is organized in 
a laminated text in which one continuous half is based on another dis- 
seminated half The former is thus allowed to State what the latter is ; 
unknowingly signifying. Through “quotations,” references, notes, and the 
whole mechanism of permanent references to a prime language (what; 
Michelet called the “chronicle”), 104 historiographical discourse is con- 
structed as a knowledge ofthe other. It is constructed according to a prob- 
lematic of procedure and trial, or of citation, that can at the same time 
“subpoena” a referential language that acts therein as reality, and judge 
it in the name of knowledge. Moreover, the convocation of raw data 
obeys the jurisdiction which is pronounced upon it in the historiographe 
ical staging. This stratification of discourse does not assume the form o| 
a “dialogue” or a “collage.” Into the singular it combines knowledge cit- 
ing the plural of the documents that are quoted. In this play, the basicj 
tenet and limit of the décomposition of raw data (through analysis orj 
division) is the uniqueness of a textual recomposition. The rôle of quotedj 
language is thus one of accrediting discourse. With its referential fiinc-- 
tion, it introduces into the text an effect of reality; and through its crum^ 
bling, it discreetly refers to a locus of authority. From this angle, the split 
structure of discourse functions like a machinery that extracts from the 
citation a verisimilitude of narrative and a validation of knowledge. It 


produces a sense of reliability. 1 

By these divided texts a particular epistemological and literary func 
tioning is also implied. On the one hand, to use Karl Popper’s categories 
the question here is one of “interprétation” rather than “explication.” kj 
sofar as historical discourse acquires from its internai relation wit| 
“chronicle” its status of being the knowledge of this chronicle, it is bui 
upon a certain number of epistemological presuppositions: the need f( 
a referential semanticization which cornes to it from culture; the poss 
bility of transcribing the already coded languages which it interprets, th 
possibility of fashioning a metalanguage through the very language - 
the documents it uses. In these diverse forms, quotation introduces 
necessary outer text within the text. And reciprocally, quotation is th 
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itieans of attaching the text to its semantic outer surface, of letting it 
a ppear to play a rôle in culture, and of thus giving it the stamp of referen- 
tial credibility. In this respect, quotation is only a particular instance of 
the rule that nécessitâtes, for ail production of “realistic illusion,” the mul- 
tiplication of proper names, descriptions, and deictics. 105 Thus, to take 
just one example, proper names already play the rôle of quotation in this 
discourse. From al 1 outer appearances, they are reliable. While the novel 
m ust slowly fill with predicates the proper names (such as “Julien Sorel”), 
that it poses at its beginning, historiography receives proper names al- 
ready filled (for example, “Robespierre”) and is satisfied with working 
on a referential language. 106 Yet this external condition of a knowledge 
ofthe other, or of a heterology, 107 has as its corollary the possibility of 
discourse itself being the équivalent of a semiotics, a metalanguage of 
natural languages, and therefore a text which présupposés and manifests 
the transcriptibility of different codifications. In fact, this metalanguage 
is developed in the very lexicon of the documents it décodés; it is not 
formaliy distinguished (in exception to what is the case in every science) 
from the language it interprets. Therefore it cannot control the distance 
that it daims to maintain from the level of analysis, nor establish in its 
own field and univocally the concepts that organize it. It is narrated in 
the language of its other. It plays with it. The status of metalanguage is 
thus the postulate of a “will to understand.” At stake is an a priori rather 
than a product. Interprétation has the characteristic of reproducing inside 
of its split discourse the relation between a place of knowledge and its 
exteriority. 

As it quotes, this discourse transforms every quoted element into a 
source of reliability and the lexicon of a knowledge. But in this way it 
places the reader in the position of what is quoted; it introduces the 
reader into the relation between a knowledge and a non-knowledge. In 
other words, this discourse produces an enunciative contract between the 
sender and the receiver. It functions as a didactic discourse, and does so 
ail the more as it dissimulâtes the place whence it speaks (it erases the 
, “I” of the author), as it présents in the form of a referential language (it 
; is the “real” that is addressing you), as it narrâtes more than it reasons 
(one does not debate a story), and as it takes hold of its readers right 
; where they are (it speaks their language, though otherwise and better 
than they do). This discourse has no openings: it is semantically saturated 
(there are no gaps in intelligibility), “pressed” (thanks to a “maximum 
shortening of the passage and of the distance between two functional 
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focal points of narration”), 108 and tightly organized (a network of cataJ 
phoras and anaphoras assures endless référencé of the text to itself as ad 
oriented totality). The structure inhérent to the discourse produces bo 
chicanery and a certain type of reader: that is, a receiver cited, identifie^ 
and taught by the very fact of being placed in the situation of the chroni 
icle that stands before a knowledge. In organizing textual space, the struei 
turc establishes a contract and also orders social space. In this respect, 
the discourse does what it says. It is performative. The ruse of histoj 
riography consists in creating what Barthes describes as “a fake perfoty 
mative discourse in which the apparent déclarative element is in fact 119 
more than the signifier of the speech-act taken to be an act of author 
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A third aspect of splitting concerns neither the degree of mixture no; 
the stratification of discourse but, rather, the problematic of its manifes 
tation, or the relation between the event and the fact. On a very débat 
subject I shall make but one point relative to the construction of writin 
From this perspective, the event is that which must delimit , if there is 
be intelligibility; the historical fact is that which must fill, if there is t 
be meaningful statement. The former conditions the organization of dis 
course, while the latter provides the signifiers intended to form a seri 
of significant éléments in the mode of narrative. In sum, the former d 
fines, and the latter spells out. 

In effect, what is an event if not what must be presupposed, in ord 
for an organization of documents to be possible? The event is the me 
thanks to which disorder is turned into order. The event does not expl 
but permits an intelligibility. It is the postulate and the point 
departure — but also the blind spot — of compréhension. “Something m 
hâve taken place” right there, by means of which one can construct, 
sériés of facts, or transport them from one regularity to another. Far fro; 
being the base or the substantial landmark on which information wou| 
be founded, the event is the hypothetical support for an ordering aloi 
a chronological axis; that is, the condition of a classification. Sometim<j 
it is no more than a simple localization of disorder: in that instance, ; 
event names what cannot be understood. 

In providing the uncanny with a place useful for a discourse of int 
ligibility, by exorcising what is not understood in order to make of i 
means of compréhension, historiography nevertheless does not avoid 
surreptitious return of what it effaces from manifestation. We can dou 
less recognize this return in the process of érosion that never stops 1 
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dermining concepts built by this discourse. To be sure, it works there as 
a secret movement within the text, nonetheless constant, like a slow hem- 
orrhage of knowledge. We apprehend it, for example, in relation to the 
order shown by an organization of historical units. The scriptural staging 
is assured by a certain number of semantic choices. François Châtelet 
gives the name of “concept” to these units, but these are concepts “which 
we can call, through analogy with the epistemology of natural sciences, 
historical catégories . 5,1 10 They are of many diverse types: thus the “period,” 
the “century,” etc., but also the “mentality,” the “social class,” the “éco- 
nomie conjuncture,” or the “family,” the “city,” the “région,” the “peo- 
ple,” the “nation,”, the “civilization,” or even the “war,” the “heresy,” the 
“festival,” the “plague,” the “book,” etc., not to speak of notions such as 
“antiquity,” the “ancien régime,” the “Enlightenment,” etc. These units 
often convey stereotypical combinations. A predictable montage offers 
the familiar patterns: the life — the work — the doctrine; or its collective 
équivalent: économie life— social life— intellectual life. “Levels” are piled 
up. Concepts are packaged. Every code has its logic. 

The question here is hardly one of going back over the social con- 
straints (see “A Social Place,” above) or the theoretical and practical pro- 
gramming necessities (see “A Practice”) that intervene in the détermi- 
nation of these units; rather, it is one of grasping their scriptural fonction. 
Occasionally it is said that the organization of these concepts is almost 
automatically triggered by the very title of the text, and that it is in sum 
only a frame, more or less artificial (finally, it matters little!), where treas- 
ures of information are amassed. According to this conception, the units 
make up the checkerboard of a display in which every square must be 
filled. In the last resort, these concepts are indifferent to the riches they 
bear: in the storehouse of history, only content counts, never présentation 
(provided that it is clear and classical). But this is to make (or to believe) 
historiographical composition inert, as if it simply arrested research in 
order to replace it with the moment of addition and to proceed to the 
summation of acquired capital. Writing would consist in “coming to an 
end.” In reality, it is nothing of the sort from the moment historical dis- 
course exists. The writing imposes rules which obviously are not those 
of practice; different and complementary, they are the rules of a text which 
organizes places in view of a production. 

Historical writing indeed assembles a cohérent set of great units into 
a structure analogous to the architecture of places and characters in a 
1 tra gedy. But the System of this drama is the space where the movement 
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of documentation, that is, of smaller units, sows disorder within this or- 
der, escapes from established divisions, and brings about a slow érosion 
of organizing concepts. In approximate terms, we might say that the text 
is the place where a labor of “content” is exacted upon the “form.” To 
take the more précisé words of Raymond Roussel, it “ produces as it de- 
stroys.” Through the moving and complex mass that it throws into his- 
toriographical délimitation and which stirs things up there, information 
appears to involve a wearinp ont of the classificatory divisions that cernent 
the foundation of the textual System. And indeed, discourse no longer 
“stands up” if the structural organization falls apart, but it is historical 
insofar as a labor jostles and corrodes the conceptual apparatus that is 
nonetheless necessary for the formation of the space which welcomes this 
movement. 

Following this procedure, which allows the arranging of the unknown 
within a blank square prepared for it ahead of time and named “event,” 
a “reason” of history becomes thinkable. A fiill and saturating semanti- 
cization is then possible: the “facts” enunciate this semanticization by 
accrediting it with a referential language; the event obfhscates its gaps 
with a proper name that is added to the continuous narrative and masks 
its ruptures. In other words, the serial architecture plays upon what con- 
tradicts it, namely events, as if upon a limit that it also names in order 
to turn itself into a didactic discourse which suffers neither interruption 
nor lapsus from erudite authority. These two éléments are necessary to 
one another: a strange reciprocity admits each of them only in relation 
to the other. But the text at once admits the fulfillment of meaning and 
its condition; it conjoins and levels them within the expansion of dis- 
course. In this way it is global, but only at the expense of camouflaging 
this différence, and thanks to the System that establishes beforehand, by 
virtue of an acquired place, an authority capable of “understanding” the 
relation between an organization of meaning (of “facts”) and its limit 
(the “event”). 

A construction and érosion of units: ail historical writing combines 
these two operations. An économie or démographie architecture must be 
posited so that the stirrings that soften it, move it, and ultimately refer 
to another grouping (whether social or cultural) can appear. A géo- 
graphie unit (régional or national) must be delimited so that ail which 
cannot be enclosed becomes manifest. The organization of conceptual 
“bodies” through a délimitation is at once the cause and the means of a 
slow hemorrhage. The structure of a composition does not retain what 
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it represents, but it must “hold” enough so that, with this escape, the 
past, the real, or the death of which the text speaks can be truly staged 
— “produced.” Thus is symbolized the relation of discourse with what it 
désignâtes through losing it; that is, its relation with the past which it is 
not— but which could never be conceived without writing, which artic- 
ulâtes “compositions of place” over an érosion of these places. 

The combination of breakages (macro-units) and érosions (displacements 
of concepts) is, to be sure, only an abstract schéma. Besides, it does not 
deal with the structure of discourse itself, but only describes one move- 
ment of writing, one intended to produce meaning authorized by knowl- 
edge. Yet it can be recognized in the most important texts of contem- 
porary French historiography. 

In order to explain the apparition of a national consciousness in 
Catalonia — a problem that a socioeconomic study of this région “brings 
forth”— Pierre Vilar argues for the connection between mercantilism (to 
which the formation of a dominant class is linked) and nationalism (an 
instrument used by this class with the goal of establishing a politica 1 do- 
minion). An économie “place” is the base for a very rich analysis. But 
certain outer éléments penetrate it: thus, the observation that nationalism 
grows with the unhappy consciousness of a threatened nation. 111 This 
intervention of a heterogenous element does not inaugurate another con- 
ceptual délimitation and certainly not a “global” history. It shifts the ini- 
tial drama of the text. This is one example among hundreds showing the 
process of érosion which works on a strongly erected composition, and 
precisely because it is not an inert framework. 

Erosion is also the movement that shifts the unit of “the Beauvais ré- 
gion” so firmly traced in Pierre Goubert’s “régional study,” and which 
then lets it run toward Beauce, or toward Picardy. 112 In the text, the labor 
which moves the place and mixes what had been excluded back into it 
sketches within the text a disappearance (never total) of concepts, as if 
the study led its représentation (always, however, upheld as long as there 
is a text) to the borderline of the absence that it outlines. 

The Place of the Dead and the Place of the Reader 

A TH IRD Paradox of history: writing places a population of the dead 
on stage— characters, mentaüties, or prizes. In different fashions and with 
different contents, it remains linked to its archeology of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century (“one of the zéro-points in the history of France,” 
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notes Philippe Ariès ), 113 as the “gallery of history,” as can still be seen in 
the Beauregard château : 114 a line of portraits, effigies, or emblems painted 
on the wall before being described by the text organizes the relation be- 
tween a space (the muséum) and a route (the guided visit). Historio- 
graphy has this same structure, of painting linked together through a 
trajectory. It represents the dead along a narrative itinerary. 

Many signs in history attest to this “gallery” structure; for example, the 
multiplication of proper names (personages, localities, coins, etc.), and 
their duplication in the “Index of Proper Names.” Thus what proliférâtes 
in historical discourse are éléments “below which nothing more can be 
done except display ,” 115 and through which saying reaches its limit, as 
near as possible to showing. With these proper names the signifying Sys- 
tem is grossly expanded on its extreme deictic border, as if the very ab- 
sence it studied made it turn in the direction where “showing” tended 
to stand for “signifying.” But there are many other indications: the rôle 
of maps, of figures, or of graphies; the importance of panoramic views 
and recapitulative “conclusions,” of countrysides which the book stakes 


out, etc. These are foreign éléments in the treatise of sociology or of 
physics. 

Must we again recognize in these qualities a literary inversion of pro 
cedures belonging to research? Practice in effect discovers the past through 
a relevant déviation from current models. In reality, the spécifie fonction 
of writing is not contrary to that of practice, but different and compl 
mentary to it. Writing can be specified under two rubrics. On the one 
hand, writing plays the rôle of a burial rite, in the ethnological and quasi 
religious meaning of the term; it exorcises death by inserting it into dis 
course. On the other hand, it possesses a symbolizing fonction; it allows 
a society to situate itself by giving itself a past through language, and it 
thus opens to the présent a space of its own. “To mark” a past is to make 
a place for the dead, but also to redistribute the space of possibility, to 
détermine negatively what must be done, and consequently to use the nar 
rativity that buries the dead as a way of establishing a place for the living. 
The ordering of what is absent is the inverse of a normativity which aims 
at the living reader and which establishes a didactic relation between thé 
sender and the receiver. 

The past occupies the place of the subject-king in the text. A scriptural 
conversion is effected. Where research had brought about a critique of 
current models, writing constructs a tombeau for the dead . 116 The locus 



ascribed to the past thus plays, here and there, upon two different types 
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of operation, one technical and the other scriptural. Only across this dif- 
férence of fonctioning can an analogy be discovered between the two 
positions of the past— within the technique of research and within the 
représentation of the text. 

Writing speaks of the past only in order to inter it. Writing is a tomb 
in the double sense of the word in that, in the very same text, it both 
honors and éliminâtes. Here the fonction of language is to introduce 
through saying what can no longer be done. Language exorcises death 
and arranges it in the narrative that pedagogicaüy replaces it with some- 
thing that the reader must believe and do. This process is repeated in 
other unscientific ways, from the foneral eulogy in the streets to burial 
ceremonies. But unlike other artistic or social “tombs,” here taking the 
dead or the past back to a symbolic place is connected to the labor aimed 
at creating in the présent a place (past or foture) to be filled, a “some- 
thing that must be done.” Writing gathers together the products of this 
labor. In this way it libérâtes the présent without having to name it. Thus 
it can be said that writing makes the dead so that the living can exist 
elsewhere. More exactly, it receives the dead that a social change has pro- 
duced, so that the space opened by this past can be marked, and so that 
it will still be possible to connect what appears with what disappears. 
Naming the absent of the household and inserting them into the lan- 
guage of the scriptural gallery is équivalent to liberating the apartment 
for the living, through an act of communication which combines the ab- 
sence of the living in language with the absence of the dead in the house- 
hold. A society fornishes itself with a présent time by virtue of historical 
writing. The literary founding of this space thus rejoins the labors that 
historical practice had brought about. 

As a substitute for the absent being, an enclosure of the evil genius of 
death, the historical text plays a performative rôle. Language allows a 
practice to be situated in respect to its other, the past. In fact, in itself it 
is a practice. Historiography uses death in order to articulate a law (of 
the présent). It does not describe the silent practices that construct it, 
but it effects a new distribution of already semanticized practices. It is 
an operation of an order other than that of research. Through its nar- 
rativity, historiography fornishes death with a représentation that, in plac- 
mg the lack within language, outside of existence, has the value of an 
exorcism against anguish. But, through its performativity, historiography 
fiüs the lacuna that it represents; it uses this locus to impose upon the 
receiver a will, a wisdom, and a lesson. In sum, narrativity, the metaphor 
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of performative discourse, fmds its support precisely in what it hides: the 
dead of which it speaks become the vocabulary of a task to be undertaken. 
Such is the ambivalence of historiography: it is the condition of a process 
and the déniai of an absence; by turns it acts as the discourse of a law 
(historical saying opens a présent to be made) and as an alibi, a realistic 
illusion (the realistic effect créâtes the fiction of another history). It os- 
cillâtes between “producing history” and “telling stories,” but without 
being reducible to either one or the other. No doubt we can recognize 
the same splitting in another form which complétés the simultaneously 
critical and constructive historical operation: writing follows a path be- 
tween blasphemy and curiosity; between what it éliminâtes in establishing 
it as past, and what it organizes from the présent; between the privation 
or dispossession that it postulâtes, and the social normativity that it im- 
poses on the unknowing reader. Through ail these aspects combined in 
the literary cirama, writing symbolizes the desire that constitutes the re- 
lation with the other. It is the mark of this law. 

It is not surprising that something other than destiny or the possibility 
of an “objective science” is in question here. Insofar as our relation with 
language is always a relation with death, historical discourse is the favored 
représentation, in Jacques Lacan’s words, of a “science of the subject,” 
and of the subject “taken in a constituent division” 117 — but with a stag- 
ing of the relations that a social body keeps with its language. 


NOTES 

1. If, as Paul Veyne has shown in Comment on écrit l’histoire (Paris: Seuil, 
1971), pp. 258-73 — available in English as Writing History: Essay on Epistemology 
(Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1984) — historical research is 
characterized by the détermination of relevant places, that is, by a topical ar- 
rangement, it does not so much refuse to inscribe units of meaning (or “facts”) 
determined as such into relations of productions, as it aims at showing the re- 
lations between products and places of production. 

2. At once and for ail of the folio wing I would like to specify that I am 
using the word “history” in the sense of “historiography.” In other words, by 
“history” I mean a practice (a discipline), its results (a discourse), and the relation 
between them. See chapter 1, “Making History.” 

3. See Serge Moscovici, Essai sur l’histoire humaine de la nature (Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1968); Michel Foucault, L’Archéologie du savoir (Paris: Gallimard, 1969), 
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available in English as The Archaeolqgy of Knowledge (New York: Panthéon, 1972) • 
and Veyne, Comment on écrit l’histoire. 

4. See Karl Marx, the first of his Theses on Feuerbach, in Karl Marx and 

Friedrich Engels, Basic Writings on Politics and Philosophy, L. S. Feuer ed. (New 
York: Doubleday, 1959). ’ ' v 

5. However suspect it may be within the ensemble of the “human sciences ” 
the term “scientific” (where it is replaced by the term “analytical”), is no less so 
in the field of the so-called exact sciences, at least insofar as it would refer to 
“laws.” With this term we can nonetheless define the possibility of conceiving an 
ensemble of rules allowing control of operations adapted to the production of 
spécifie objects or ends. 

6. See Raymond Aron, Introduction à la philosophie de l’histoire: Essai sur les 
limites de l’objectivité historique (Paris: Vrin, 1938); and his La Philosophie critique 
de l’histoire (Paris: Vrin, 1938; reissued in 1969). On the theses of Raymond 
Aron, see Pierre Vilar’s critique “Marxisme et histoire dans le développement des 
sciences humâmes,” Studi storici (1960), 1(5): 1008-43, especially pp 1011-19 

7. On the “principle of falsification,” see Karl Popper, Logik der Forschung 
(Vienna, 1934); or the quite expanded and reviewed English translation The 
Logic of Scientific Discovery (London: Hutchinson, 1959), the basic work’con- 
cerning “critical rationalism.” 

8. See Antonio Gramsci, Gli intelletuali e l’organizzazione délia cultura (Turin- 

Einaudi, 1949), pp. 6-38. V 

9. Returning to the Weberian thesis according to which “scientific élabo- 
ration begms with a choice whose only justification is subjective” in his Les Etapes 
de la pensée sociologique (Paris: Gallimard, 1967), p. 510, Raymond Aron once 
again underlines the cnsscrossing of “subjective choice” and the rational system 
of “causal” explanation in Weber’s work (pp. 500-22). In that way he oblitérâtes 
the influence on intellectuals of their place in society, and once again holds Weber 
in the position of the anti-Marx. 

10. See in particular Michel Foucault’s Les Mots et les choses (Paris: Gallimard 
1966), available in English as The Order ofThings (New York: Vintage, 1970V 
whose purpose has since been specified and situated (notably in Foucault’s re- 
markable introduction to The Archaeology of Knowledge, pp. 3-17). See also my 
“Le Noir soleil du langage: Michel Foucault,” in L’Absent de l’histoire (Paris: Marne 
1973), pp. 115-32. 

(1972) 27- U17 ^27 épiStémol ° gie de transition: Paul Veyne,” Annales E.S.C. 

* 2 - SCC Phili PP e Ariès ’ Le Tem P s de histoire (Monaco: Editions du Rocher 

1954), p. 224 [reissued m 1986 by Editions Gallimard, Paris Tr.]; and Pierre 

Chaunu, La Civilisation de l’Europe classique (Paris: Arthaud, 1966) pp 404-9 
on “the establishment of a small world of research throughout Europe ” Many 
others hâve noted this situation. But only detail can show to what point this social 
establishment” marks an epistemological break. For example, there is a strone 
üe between a délimitation of correspondents (or of travels) and the development 
oi an erudite language among them; on these correspondences, see Baudouin de 
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Gaiffier, Religion, érudition, et critique à la fin du XVII e siècle (Paris: PUF, 1968), | 
pp. 2-9. There is also a tie between the Wednesday “assemblies” at the Bib- | 
liothèque Colbertine from 1675 to 1751 and the élaboration of historical research; | 
on these meetings, see Léopold Delisle, Le Cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 1 
Nationale (Paris: 1868), 1:476-77. 

13. Daniel Roche illustrâtes the close connection between encyclopedism (a f 

“complex of ideas”) and these institutions, which are the Parisian or provincial I 
academies; see “Encyclopédistes et académiciens,” in Livre et société dans la France 1 
du XVIII e siècle (The Hague: Mouton, 1970), 2:73-92. Similarly, Sergio Mo- | 
ravia links the birth of ethnology to the constitution of the group of the “Students j 
of Man,” in La Scienza dell’uomo nel settecento (Bari, Italy: Laterza, 1970), pp. f 
151-72. Examples could be multiplied. | 

14. Despite Gaston Bachelard, who in Le Rationalisme appliqué (Paris: PUF, I 

1966) says, “The scientific citadel is built along the borders of social society” (p. 1 

23); see also his La Formation de l’esprit scientifique (Paris: Vrin, 1972), pp. 32- I 
34. Alexandre Koyré takes up the same thesis, but in order to sustain “a life of I 
its own, an immanent history” of science which “can only be understood in re- 
lation to its own problems, to its own history 5 ’; see “Perspectives sur l’histoire 
des sciences,” in Etudes d’histoire de la pensée scientifique (Paris: Gallimard, 1973), 

p. 399. It seems that here there is, following Max Weber, a confusion between 
différentiation and isolation, as if the establishment of a “proper” place were not 
linked to a general redistribution and, therefore, to reciprocal redéfinitions; and | 
a conception of the “history of ideas” which withdraws ail relevance from social 
partitions, while epistemological divisions are at once social and intellectual. 

15. See Jean Glénisson, “L’Historiographie française contemporaine,” in Vingt- 

cinq ans de recherche historique en France (Paris: CNRS, 1965), p. xxiv, n. 3, with 1 
respect to the Annales. j 

16. Psychoanalysis would even say that speech hides and that the body speaks. 

17. Glénisson, “L’Historiographie,” p. xxvi. 

18. Ibid., p. xxiv. On these two points, see Terry N. and Priscilla P. Clark, ‘ 

“Le Patron et son cercle: Clef de l’Université française,” Revue française de social- J 
ogie (1971), 12:19-39, a perspicacious study that only “outside observers” were j 
capable of writing. The authors define the “system” through four essential ele- | 
ments: centralization of control, the monopolistic character of the System, the j 
restricted number of important positions, and the multiplication of the patron’s \ 
functions. j 

19. Glénisson, “L’Historiographie,” pp. xxii-xxiii. | 

20. Ibid., p. xl. 

21. In sociological théories (we could add: historical théories) of a purely 

technical and “gnoseological” type, Jürgen Habermas criticizes in particular the ! 
presupposition of neutrality in respect to values postulated at the epistemological \ 
beginnings of research; see his “Analytische Wissenschaftstheorie und Dialektik,” î 
in Zeugnisse: Theodor W. Adorno zum sechzigsten Geburtstag (Frankfurt: Suhr- 
kamp, 1963), pp. 500-1. See also the basic works, ZurLogik der Sozialwissenschaft j 
(Tübingen: Mohr, 1967) and Technik und Wissenschaft aïs Idéologie (Frankfurt: | 

Suhrkamp, 1968). f 
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22. On the rôle and meaning of “I” or of “we,” the locus marked in language 
for the speaker who “appropriâtes” it for himself as speaking subject, see Emile 
Benveniste, Problèmes de linguistique générale (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), pp. 258- 
66. Available in English as Problems in General Linguistics (Miami: University of 
Miami Press, 1971). 

23. By “discourse” I mean the historical genre itself or, rather, in Foucault’s 
perspective, “a discursive practice”— “the group of rules that characterize a dis- 
cursive practice” (The Archaeology of Knowledge, pp. 55 and 127). 

24. Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, p. 54, apropos of medical dis- 
course. 

25. Unfortunately, there does not exist concerning the recruitment of his- 
torians the équivalent of Monique de Saint Martin’s Les Fonctions sociales de l’en- 
seignement scientifique (The Hague: Mouton, 1971). 

26. Here the essential date is that of George Lefebvre’s thesis Paysans du nord 
de la France pendant la Révolution, 1924. But a whole plethora of historians mark 
this turning point: Hauser, Sée, Simiand, etc. 

27. Introduction aux études historiques (1898) is still the great work of a his- 
toriography, even if today the book is no longer what it had been for an entire 
epoch: the statue of the Commander. Lo and behold, it can still be read with 
great interest. Its clarity is admirable, especially in ch. 8 of book 2 and chs. 1- 
4 of book 3, ail thanks to Seignobos, who explains the authors’ scientific référ- 
encés. 

28. Lucien Febvre, Au coeur religieux du XVI e siècle (Paris: Sevpen 1957) 
p. 146. 

29. “Everything that belongs to man dépends on man, serves man, expresses 
man, signifies the presence, activity, the tastes and fashions of man’s being,” Febvre 
déclarés in Combats pour l’histoire (Paris: Colin, 1953), p. 428. Since that time 
the figure created by this conquering optimism has lost much of its credibility. 

30. Already in 1920 Henri Berr pointed to the “idealist” character of history 
in Febvre’s work, in the Revue de synthèse historique (1920), 30:15. 

31. On the fluctuating and rich “theory of Zusammenhang ” in Febvre’s work, 
see Hans-Dieter Mann, Lucien Febvre: La Pensée vivante d’un historien (Paris: Colin, 
1971), pp. 93-119. Febvre refers to “class” in order to explain the sixteenth 
century— see for example Pour une histoire à part et entière (Paris: Service d’Edi- 
tion et de vente des publications de l’Education nationale, 1963), pp. 350-60, 
on the bourgeoisie — even if he does so with a good deal of reticence (see pp. 
185-99). But he does not introduce the problem of his own social localization 
when he analyzes his own historical practice and concepts. His anti-Marxism sur- 
faces, for example, in his review of Daniel Guérin’s work (in Combats pour l’his- 
toire, pp. 109-13), in which the convergence of Michelet and Marx is, in Febvre’s 
view, “incestuous.” 

32. See “Les Révolutions du croyable” in my Culture au pluriel (Paris: Union 
Générale des Éditions, 1974), pp. 11—34. 

33. See Octave Mannoni, “Je sais bien, mais quand même,” in Clefs pour 
l’imaginaire, ou l’Autre Scène (Paris: Seuil, 1969), pp. 9-33. 

34. See Frédéric Bon and Michel-Antoine Burnier, Les Nouveaux Intellectuels 
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(Paris: Seuil, 1971), p. 180, and my “Les Universités devant la culture de masse,” 
in La Culture au pluriel, pp. 111-37. 

35. Serge Moscovici, Essai sur l’histoire humaine de la nature (Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1968). 

36. Ibid., p. 20. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid., pp. 7 and 21. 

39. Ibid., p. 590. 

40. Ernest Labrousse, introduction, in L’Histoire sociale (Paris: PUF, 1967), 

p. 2. 

41. The expression is Fernand Braudel’s, in his Leçon inaugurale au Collège 
de France (Paris: Annuaire du Collège de France, 1950). In La Catalogne dans 
l’Espagne moderne (Paris: Sevpen, 1962), 1:12, Pierre Vilar reminds us that be- 
tween the two world wars, “the great questions, whose dominance of our century 
we could divine more or less clearly, were scarcely put before us, unless through 
the lessons of our geography teachers.” 

42. See in particular Françoise Choay, “L’Histoire et la méthode en urban- 
isme,” Annales E.S.C. (1970), a spécial issue on “History and Urbanization,” 
25:1143-54; and Stephan Thernstrom, “Reflections on the New Urban His- 
tory,” Daedalus (Spring 1971), pp. 359-76. L’Enquête sur le bâtiment (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1971), edited by Pierre Chaunu, is also a fine example of the new in- 
terest brought to spatial organizations. 

43. See for example the chapter on “végétal civilization” in Emmanuel Le 

Roy Ladurie, Les Paysans de Languedoc (Paris: Sevpen, 1966), pp. 53-76. This 
very original study on the “biological fundaments” of rural life shows that veg- 
etables are “objects of history” by “the very fact of their plasticity, of the unending 
changes that man has brought to them.” The paperback édition (Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1969) unfortunately does not include this chapter. [Nor does the English 
édition — see ch. 1, n. 44 — which was translated from the paperback. Tr.] 

44. See the great Histoire générale des techniques, Maurice Daumas, ed., 4 vols. 
(Paris: PUF, 1963-1968), or the works of Bertrand Gille, such as Les Ingénieurs 
de la Renaissance (Paris: Herman, 1964). 

45. See for example the spécial issue of Annales E.S.C. (November— Decem- 

ber 1969), vol. 24, entitled “Biological History and Society”; Michel Foucault, 
Naissance de la clinique (Paris: PUF, 1963), available in English as The Birth of- 
the Clinic (New York: Vintage, 1973); and Jean-Pierre Peter, “Le Corps du délit,” ; 
Nouvelle Revue de Psychanalyse (1971), no. 3, pp. 71-108. | 

46. See Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Histoire du climat depuis l’an mil (Paris:] 

Flammarion, 1967). I 

47. Raymond Roussel, Impressions d’Afrique (Paris: Gallimard, 1963), p. 209.| 
[My translation, but available in English as Impressions of Africa (Berkeley and Los! 

Angeles: University of California Press, 1967). Tr.] See also Julia Kristeva,! 

“La Productivité dite texte,” in Sèmeiôtikè: Recherches pour une sémanalyse (Paris/j 
Seuil, 1969), pp. 208-45; in English, “The Bounded Text,” in Desire in Lan-\ 
guagr.A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art (New York: Columbia University! 
Press, 1980), pp. 36-63. I 
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48. Jean Baudrillard, “La Collection,” in Le Système des objets (Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1968), pp. 120-50. 

49. Seen from this angle, historical “documents” can be assimilated into “iconic 
signs” whose organization Umberto Eco analyzes in noting how they “reproduce 
some conditions of common perception on the basis of normal perceptive codes”; 
See “Sémiologie des messages visuels,” Communications (1970), no. 15, pp. 11— 
51. From this perspective we can add that scientific work is found where there 
are changes in the “codes of récognition” and in the “systems of expectation.” 

50. See Ariès, Le Temps de l’histoire, pp. 214-18. 

51. See Gilbert Ouy, “Les Bibliothèques,” in L’Histoire et ses méthodes: En- 
cyclopédie de la Pléiade (Paris: Gallimard, Encyclopédie de la Pléiade, 1961), p. 
1066, on the agreement passed between Guillaume Fichet and three German printers 
aimed toward founding the typographical workshop of the Sorbonne and relaying 
copies of manuscripts that Fichet himself partially assured for its library. 

52. Since, for the erudite scholar, his “library” was what he constituted (and 
not what he received, as will later be the case for the “curators” of the great li- 
braries created before them), we can detect a continuity on the grounds of writ- 
ing, between the production of the collection of texts and the production of ci- 
phers destined to décodé them. 

53. See Madeleine V.-David, Le Débat sur les écritures et l’hiéroglyphe aux XVIF 
et XVIir siècles (Paris: Sevpen, 1965), pp. 19-30. 

54. Thus, in his Guide des archives diocésaines françaises (Lyon: Centre d’His- 
toire du Catholicisme, 1971), Jacques Gadille underscores “the value of these 
archives for historical research” by noting that they allow for the constitution of 
new “sériés” valuable for both an économie history and a history of mentalities 
(pp. 7-14). 

55. François Furet, “L’Histoire quantitative et la construction du fait histo- 
rique,” in Jacques Le Goff and Pierre Nora, eds., Faire de l’histoire (Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1974), 1:49. 

56. By “historical practice” we must understand not methods particular to a 
given historian but, as in the exact sciences, the complex of procedures that char- 
acterizes a period or a sector of research. 

57. Furet, “L’Histoire quantitative,” pp. 47-48. 

58. On this subject, see Michel Serres’ pointed reflections in Hermès ou la 
communication (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1968), 1:26-35; in English, Hernies: 
Literature, Science, Philosophy, Josué Harari and David Bell, eds. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1982), pp. 16-28. 

59. André Régnier, “Mathématiser les sciences de l’Homme?” in P. Richard 
and R. Jaulin, Anthropologie et calcul (Paris: Union Générale des Editions, 1971), 
pp. 13-37. 

60. Insofar as it is linked to the use of the computer, information science, 
between “input” and “output,” organizes arrangements of symbols in reserved 
sites within a memory and transfers them to agreed-upon addresses according to 
instructions that can be programmed. It orders placements and displacements in 
a space of information which is not without analogy to the libraries of the past. 

61. See Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie and P. Dumont, “Quantitative and Car- 
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tographical Exploitation of French Military Archives, 1819-1826 Daedalus (Spring 1 
1971), pp. 397-441; and also Le Roy Ladurie, Le Territoire de l’historien (Paris: 1 
Gallimard, 1973), pp. 38-87. I 

62. In reality, the “synthesis” was not terminal; it was elaborated in the course 1 
of the manipulation of documents. Already too, it deviated finally in relation to 1 
the preconceived ideas that the practice of texts had been unveiling and shifting 1 
in the course of operations themselves set up by an institutional discipline. J 

63. See Robert Mandrou, Magistrats et sorciers en France au XVTT siècle (Paris: I 

Plon, 1968), and the abundant historical literature on the topic. | 

64. This is especially so since Michel Foucault’s Histoire de la folie à l’âge j 

classique (Paris: Plon, 1961; new édition, Gallimard, 1972); available in English J 
as Madness and Civilization (New York: Panthéon, 1965). j 

65. See in particular Mona Ozouf, “De Thermidor à Brumaire: Les Discours 1 

de la Révolution sur elle-même,” Au siècle des Lumières (Paris: Sevpen, 1970), pp. J 
157-87, and “Le Cortège et la ville: Les Itinéraires parisiens des fêtes ] 
révolutionnaires,” Annales E.S.C. (1971), 26:889— 916. | 

66. See Paul Delarue, Le Conte populaire français (Paris: Erasme, 1957); Rob- 1 

ert Mandrou, De la culture populaire en France aux XVIF et XVIII e siècles (Paris: 1 
Stock, 1964); Geneviève Bollème, Les Almanachs populaires aux XVIF et XVIIT J 
siècles (The Hague: Mouton, 1969); Marie-Louise Tenèze, “Introduction à l’étude J 
de la littérature orale: Le Conte,” Annales E.S.C. (1969), 24:1104—20; not to | 
mention the more “literary” works by Marc Soriano, Les Contes de Perrault (Paris: J 
Gallimard, 1968), or Mikhaïl Bakhtine, L’Oeuvre de François Rabelais et la culture 1 
populaire au Moyen Age et sous la Renaissance (Paris: Gallimard, 1970), available J 
in English as Rabelais and His World (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1968). i 

67. On peasants, above ail see the entire work of Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie J 
cited above; on the poor, see the works of Jacques Le Goff and, in the last two | 
décades, the research on the poor and poverty in the Middle Ages directed by J 
Michel Mollat. [See especially his Les Pauvres au Moyen Age (Paris: Hachette, : 

1978). Tr.J 1 

68. See Robert Lafont, Renaissance du Sud (Paris: Gallimard, 1970), and also 4 

André Larzac, “Décoloniser l’histoire occitane,” Les Temps modernes (November j 
1971), 676-96. 1 

69. “L’Histoire des civilisations: Le Passé explique le présent,” one of Fer- 1 
nand Braudel’s most important methodological works, is reprinted in Ecrits sur 
l’histoire (Paris: Flammarion, 1969), pp. 255-314 (see especially pp. 292-96). ,J 

70. See note 7 above. . 1 

71. Adopting a rather shopworn conception of the exact sciences (“Physics 

is a body of laws,” he writes), Paul Veyne opposes it to a history that would be| 
a “body of facts” ( Writing History : Essays on Epistemology, pp. 21-22). | 

72. Since Henri Berr in his conception of history combined the comparative: 
method, the primacy of the “social,” and the “permanent taste for general ideas, ^ 
this “totalization” has represented a return to the spirit of synthesis and a réaction, 
against the erudite, exhausting crumbling of “atomist history,” rather than a pre-| 
tension of establishing a universal historical discourse. After Mauss, Durkheim^ 
Vidal de La Blache, the idea of organization tends to prevail over that of “facn 
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or of “event.” See Mann, Lucien Febvre, pp. 73-92. In “Théorie et pratique de 
l’histoire,” in Revue historique (1965), 89:139-70, Henri-Irénée Marrou takes up 
idea of a “general history” which resists the specialization of methods and 
the diversification of chronologies according to levels. He wishes for a “total 
history which would be forced to grasp the tangled skein of these particular his- 
toriés in ail its complexity” (p. 169). 

73. In Braudel’s work the object of study acquires the meaning of being a 
“touchstone,” a tactical operation relative to a situation of research, and propor- 
tioned to a “définition” (of civilization), itself posited not as the truest but as 
“the easiest to handle in order to pursue our work in the best ways.” Ecrits sur 
l’histoire, pp. 288-94 (my emphasis). 

74. It appears to me that apropos of Paul Bois’ Les Paysans de l’Ouest (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1960; paperback édition, Paris: Flammarion, 1971), Le Roy 
Ladurie argues for a closely related issue in what he calls “eventual-structural” 
history; see his “Evénement et longue durée dans l’histoire sociale: L’Exemple 
chouan,” in Le Territoire de l’historien, pp. 169-86. In my opinion, the event 
seems to be at once the question posited by the relation between two more rigor- 

| ously isolated sériés (the économie infrastructure of La Sarthe and the mental 
structure that divides the country into two political groups) and the means to 
| respond by articulating them (in order for the relation among them to change, 
something has to happen). In the form of the “moment” of the years 1790-1799, 
the event serves to designate a différence in their relation. For Bois, the more 
systematic délimitation of both sériés has the double effect of on the one hand, 
“bringing forth” (as a question) a différence of relation, and on the other, estab- 
lishing in this intersection the locus of what, in the discourse, assumes the his- 
torical figure of the event. 

75. See Pierre Vilar, “Pour une meilleure compréhension entre économistes 
et historiens,” Revue historique (1965), 233:293-312. 

76. Pierre Chaunu, “Histoire quantitative et histoire sérielle,” Cahiers Vilfredo 
Pareto (Geneva: Droz, 1964), 3 :165-75, or Histoire science sociale (Paris: SEDES, 
1974), p. 61. 

77. Choay, “L’Histoire et la méthode en urbanisme,” pp. 1151-53 (my em- 
phasis). As Christopher Alexander, in De la synthèse de la forme (Paris: Dunod, 
1971), pp. 6-9, suggests from his standpoint, it is precisely thanks to logical 
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does not exist: only living beings” ( The Order ofThings, p. 160); or, see François 
|acob on the “inexistence of the idea of life” up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
çentury, i n La Logique du vivant (Paris: Gallimard, 1970), p. 103; available in 
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interest goes far beyond the individual case of Claude Bernard — allows us to 
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in Freud: The Mind of the Moralist (New York: Viking, 1959), and his “The 
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114. See ibid., pp. 195—214, on these “galleries of history” or collections of 
historical portraits. 

115. Claude Lévi-Strauss, apropos of proper names, in The Savage Mind (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), p. 215; see p. 285 in the French, La 
pensée sauvage (Paris: Plon, 1962). 
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(p. 859). 


Productions ofTime: 
A Religions Archeology 



INTRODUCTION 


Questions ofMethod 


A collapse of religious practice takes place everywhere in France 
during and after the Révolution. This sudden change naturally 
calls for an explanation: something must hâve taken place earlier 
; so that this rupture could occur. “The fact that this change occurred very 
; quickly under the effect of the shock of the Révolution,” write Etienne 
! Gautier and Louis Henry, “gives us reason to believe that minds were 
| ready to accept it.” 1 What does one do when one is a historian, if not 
I challenge chance, posit reasons — in other words, undërstand? Yet un- 
| derstanding does not mean flight into ideology, nor providing an alias 
ï for what remains hidden. It means havin'g to discover through the very 
f stuff of historical information what allows it to be conceived. 

WhatMakes Something Thinkable 

This research has several effects. It permits a sériés of indications to be 
Advanced which had not been studied until then and which, from that 
fpoint, become “recognized” because one roughly knows the fonctions to 
^hich they correspond. But the research can also question the concepts, 
£he historical “units” or “levels” of analysis, that had been adopted up to 
Khat point. Thus, it happens that the idea of “Christianization” in the 
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seventeenth century can be revised; 2 so can the isolation of an “ancij 
régime” as a totality distinct from what follows it, 3 or the scope of t| 
results that a “quantitative” analysis of practice can furnish (on the an! 
bivalence of quantitative data concerning religious practices, see chaptj 
3 below). These divisions (of different types) are necessary for historioj 
raphy and are constantly eroded at their limits by the very questions th| 
they allow to be raised. The inner orders of analysis are taken in reverJ 
from their very deployments, their extremities, and their conséquence^ 
They are fragile at their outer perimeters. Work upon their “borders” wij 
bring about a modification or a replacement. That is the area where wj 
see passages taking place from one model to another. 

Thus we happen upon a break, no longer of interest solely for tÉ 
évolution of a society (for example, the collapse of religious practices| 
but also for the évolution of the instruments of its analysis (for exampli 
the questioning of a quantitative description) — no longer of interest sol 
for the passage from one period to another, but also for the shift: of mode! 
according to which such a historical rupture has been marked. A cio: 
connection exists between these two sorts of transformation. Historio; 
raphy constantly moves with the history that it studies and the historic| 
place from which it is written (see chapter 1). Here, research on whà 
must hâve taken place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in ord| 
to produce what undeniably happened at the end of the eighteenth ce| 
tury will normally call for reflection on what must take place today an| 
what must be changed in our historiographical procedures in order f<| 
these procedures to cast light upon this or that sériés of éléments whicl 
hâve not yet entered into the field of analytical procedures used uni 
now. I 

A spécial case of this connection can be seen with a well-known hi| 
torical problem: the growing divergence in the seventeenth century ai| 
even more in the eighteenth between, on the one hand, the rapid autoflj 
omy of the “philosophes” in respect to religious criteria, and, on the othel 
the calm persistence, indeed the objective extension, of religious practice 
in the mass of the nation during the same period. We can wonder whl 
kind of relation the idéologies of the Enlightenment kept with this l| 
tency of contemporary social behaviors. This distortion clearly has a sotij 
and économie grounding in the enrichment of a “high bourgeoisie” mol 
and more isolated from the rural “masses.” But within our interpretatiôi 
it is equally necessary to question the conséquences of the distinct met| 
ods we use in these two sectors: an ideological and literary method i 
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pect to the Systems of thought; but a sociological method in respect 
to the P ract i ces - Perhaps our dilïiculty in perceiving a relation between 
the “radical” idéologies and the sociocultural “résistances” stems from the 
heterogeneity posed a priori, before any analysis, by two methods that 
iwere born in reaction to one another; the quantification of positive “frets” 
W as promoted by Gabriel Le Bras in opposition to doctrinal French his- 
tory (whether of a literary or theological type), or theoretical German 
typologies. 4 

Because of the very innovations that it made possible, this sociological 
analysis makes its own limits visible. In a word, we might say that it 
makes the specificity of ideological or religious organizations unthinkable. 
It transforms them into “représentations” or into “reflections” of social 
structures. Put otherwise, it éliminâtes them as real factors of history: 
ithey become additions and secondary effects, precious only insofar as, 
Ithrough their transparency, they shed light on what instigated them. 


' Formalities in Historiography 

THIS is how G. E. Swanson, for example, proceeds in the quite novel 
study in which he tries to show the dependency of sixteenth-century re- 
ligious formations and doctrines upon structures of political power. 5 Just 
like théologies, the régional partitions in religious matters are, in his view, 
ültimately the projection — or “reflection” — of forms of government that 
he had previously codifîed and classifïed. Swanson’s thesis on the political 
prigin of doctrines of the Reformation has the clarity of a position that 
directly engages a fiindamental problem. It allows us to take sight of 
Révérai principles that also inhabit many of our historical works, although 
érudition generally oblitérâtes them. I shall describe below only a few of 


History fumishes “facts” destined to fill formai frameworks determined 
y an économie, sociological, démographie, or psychoanalytical theory. 
iis conception tends to direct history toward “examples” which must 
ustrate a doctrine which has been defined elsewhere. 

The inverse affirmation can lead to the same resuit. In their dévotion 
“facts,” erudite scholars gather éléments necessary for their research, 
t these are framed and mobilized with an order of knowledge of which 
ey are unaware and which functions unbeknownst to them. The vin- 
cation of facts repeats the forms of their identification. Its implicit cor- 
ary is one of the préservation of norms and idéologies which détermine 
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the division, classification, and organization depending on the same pos. 
tulates. The vindication of facts therefore indeed “illustrâtes” a doctrine, 
but a doctrine which is invisible and of which no more is given than the 
“examples” — the “facts.” 

Taxonomy, in Swanson’s study, originates in a socioethnology of po- 
litical forms . 6 From it he draws the criteria of his historical work on the 
social roots of religious doctrines — a normal position, since the interpre- 
tive codes of the past never corne to us from this past. But he also pre- ; 
supposes that a sociological grid of this kind is directly connected with 
the reality of every society, and that the grid introduces the very referentl 
into the analysis. He endows that grid with the ability to correspond with 
social “truth,” in such a way that ail other taxonomies must be reducedj 
to the one in question through a sériés of tranformations. This is tan J 
tamount to forgetting that no code as such is any more faithfully reflecj 
tive of the “real” than another, except by way of its operative power, that] 
is, insofar as it is the instrument of an operation that society imposes! 
upon itself. Even supposing that in contemporary societies change is ef-j 
fected and is thought of according to sociological modes, such has notj 
always been the case. A historical perspective must take into considération! 
the successive substitutions of these codes of reference and, for examplei 
the fact that in the thirteenth century the theological code played the rolJ 
that today is attributed to sociological or économie codes. The differenceJ 
among the frames of reference in terms of which a society organizes itjl 
actions and thoughts cannot be held as insignificant. Reducing one to| 
the other would mean that the very labor of history is denied. | 

Finally, it appears to Swanson and many others that a single model (here| 
a political model) can in fact explain a society in its totality. In principe 
a single System of clarification ought to integrate and account for its corn» 
plexity. In this light, the objective of a scientifïc analysis would be on| 
of bringing to the uniqueness of a theoretical model the fleeting multF 
plicity of social organizations. This conviction has at least two self-reir| 
forcing origins: on the one hand there is an ethnological postulate a q 
cording to which “primitive” societies are reducible to one System; on th< 
other there is a hierarchical postulate — founded on the operation whid 
transposes the relation between the civilized and the savage into a relatiol 


inhérent within modem societies — according to which some of the fore 
or values circulating in a society receive the privilège of representing tl 
“prédominant factor,” the “progress,” or the “essential” and are used 
categorizing ail of the others. The central place awarded to one categoi 
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| of signs establishes the possibility of classifying others as “delays” or “re- 
f sistances,” and furnishes the base — or the partial base — for a “coher- 
| ence,” for a “mentality,” or for a System to which everything is referred. 
| It is dear that this place accorded to signs refers to the social place of 
l historians . 7 In any event, reference to a “cohérence” that might embrace 
f. the totality of data from a period or of a country collides with the resis- 
f tance of this raw material. From this point on, what these data call forth 
| is no longer a change of the interpretive model, but rather the idea that 
I it may be possible to think of them in the singular. Hence the impression 
I that a single society advances a plurality of heterogenous but combined de- 
I velopments. For example, according to Jacques Berque, the society is char- 
| acterized by a spécifie relation between a “base” or a “ground” (a refer- 
I ential x, on the basis of which the multiplicity is to be situated) and the 
| play among a plurality of “predicates” knowable only through analysis 
| (the political “dimension,” or predicate; the artistic or literary dimension, 
| the industrial predicate, etc .). 8 The model of a “pluridimensional” evo- 
| lution must then be elaborated; it must allow one to conceive of these 
| “dimensions” as connected and balanced, yet obeying “inhérent logical 
I patterns” and various rhythms of growth . 9 

L Mentioned here by way of example, this schéma is directed to the prob- 
| lem that ail historiography faces. In effect, it combines two apparently 
! contradictory éléments: the singularity of a proper name, the uniqueness of 
f the referent, which is at once inévitable (the history of France, of the 
Maghreb, of the seventeenth century, etc.) and elusive (the proper name 
désignâtes the analytical postulate, but not its content); and the plurality 
\ of Systems of development, which are in themselves relative to a plurality 
in the levels, methods, and materials of analysis. Between the singular 
[ and the plural, Jacques Berque argues for a relation analogous to what 
an invisible “subject” keeps with visible “predicates.” 

Without even specifying the difficulties offered by this grounding of 
\ “dimensions” or “predicates” in a quasi-mystical x from which they re- 
ceive a real but unknown support , 10 we can note that this ultimate trace 
[ of an ontologism of language, so frequent in history, has the conséquence 
of our presupposing that this partition into “dimensions” has a universal 
and constant validity. But such a distinction is unstable. For example, the 
dissociation of the “political” from the “sacral” or the “esthetic” is a his- 
torical production. It results from the advent of a modem type of civi- 
jJization that has not always existed. Furthermore, the Systems of devel- 
opment that hâve been qualified here as “dimensions” do not correspond 
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to homologous areas: political, religious, or intellectual units do not co- 
incide; they do not hâve the same extension in time and space, so that 
to suppose that they hâve a same “base” (France, the seventeenth century, 
etc.) is an operation which simply consists in taking a code (whether po- 
litical, religious, chronological, etc.) as the basis for the analysis of one 
area’s relations with others. Historians are strongly obliged to use this 
kind of procedure; there exists no universal point of view. But this ré- 
fèrent is also a resuit of their operation. It is therefore not doser to the 
real, even if it may be the condition for an analysis which draws a real 
knowledge (albeit relative to an interpretive model) from raw data. 

As current studies in the social sciences hâve shown, 11 it appears that 
we hâve to conceive of the possibility of distinct and combined Systems,; 
without having to introduce into their analysis the support of an origi- j 
nary and unitary reality. This implies that we should be able to think ofi 
a plurality of Systems specified through heterogenous types and surfaces;: 
of fimctioning; that the very nature of these Systems varies (the religious 
System, for example, has not always been either stable or distinct from! 
what became a political System); that compatibilities, relations, and re-| 
ciprocal compensations among different Systems specify the units marked. 
off by history; that fmally the process by which these units are broker! 
down or changed in order to give way to others can be analyzed as thd 
path these combinations follow toward thresholds of compatibility or toi 
erance among the éléments that they are combining. 

The identification of these Systems is clearly relative to conditions an 
models of investigation. But this is équivalent to saying that scientifn 
analyses intervene, classify, and operate without ever being able either 
integrate or overcome through discourse the history, the reality with whi 
they are dealing; such analyses are part of that reality, and they depen 
on it as if on a ground whose displacements are directing their move 


It has proved interesting to examine from the standpoint of this glo 
scheme the movement produced on the level of religious practices in th 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To do so puts 
question simultaneously the social changes and the transformations in _ 
axiomatic of the operation: 


I 


We can observe how first a political System, then an économie s 
tem, organized themselves as manifestly distinct from a “religious” s 
tem even while, as R. R. Palmer has shown, Christianity still infli 
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enced the general course of philosophy . 12 Another social combination 
of distinct Systems, and simultaneously another mode of the think- 
able, were slowly inserted into the still massively religious element 
—not to imply necessarily Christian element — of the French popu- 
lation. 

. A new formality of practices allows us to apprehend these structural 
transformations and their functioning at the very level of religious 
behavior, without necessarily having to pas s through the idéologies 
which an intellectual elite was elaborating. 

• From this given, by way of the possibility of isolating these two sé- 
riés, perhaps we now hâve the means of analyzing how, on the one 
hand, practices and idéologies are connected in a particular case and how, 
on the other, the passage from one type of social connection to an- 
other can take place. 


1. Etienne Gautier and Louis Henry, La Population de Crulai, paroisse nor- 
mande (Paris: Presses Univeritaires de France, 1958), p. 119. The conclusion of 

| this study, a model of its genre, is justly quoted and emphasized as “capital” in 
- Jean Delumeau, Le Catholicisme entre Luther et Voltaire (Paris, 1971), p. 322. 

2. “In order to be de-Christianized, ifs certainly necessary that they [popu- 
; lations] at one time had been Christianized! It is the measure of this Christian- 

kation which will reveal the measure of de-Christianization,” writes Delumeau {Le 
; Catholicisme, p. 326). Inversely, if we return from the collapse of religious practice 
l to its causes (the superficial character of Christian practices), we can better gauge 
the degree of “Christianization,” and perhaps even dispense with this notion. 

3. The break between “modem” and “contemporary” history has become 
| progressively relativized, we know, through the analysis of économie, démo- 
li graphie, cultural, and other continuities, or by the création of discontinuities which 
do not correspond to the break at the end of the eighteenth century. 

4. On the topic of Gabriel Le Bras, see Henri Desroche’s studies in the Revue 
^Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses (1954), 2:128-58, and those of François Is- 
: ambert in Cahiers internationaux de sociologie (1956), 16:149-69. 

| 5. Guy E. Swanson, Religion and Régime: A Sociological Account of the Ref- 

fmation (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1967). In his work, Swanson 
(a professor of sociology at the University of California, Berkeley) provoked a 
sVery interesting debate on methodology (the participants were Natalie Z. Davis, 
T. V. Brodek, H. G. Koenigsberger, and G. E. Swanson) entitled “Reevaluating 
jhe Reformation: A Symposium,” published in the Journal ofLnterdisciplinaryHis- 
îwy (1971), 3:379-446. The problems raised by Swanson are not without anal- 
?gy to those that Lucien Goldmann had formerly touched upon in his Le Dieu 
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caché (Paris: Gallimard, 1956); available in English as The Hidden God (London: 1 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1977). 1 

6. Swanson distinguées no less than forty-one forms of government, each | 

engendering a religious type proportioned to it. • 

7. For example, the place occupied by historians themselves, insofar as they | 
are intellectuals in a society, does détermine in a large measure the privilège they 1 
allocate to a particular category of signs that are at once the indications of “prog- | 
ress” and the principle of the synthetic compréhension of a period. There is a | 
relation between the social place of the “scholars” and the epistemological rôle 1 
of criteria of their choice. See chapter 1. 

8. Jacques Berque, in “Logiques plurales du progrès,” Diogènes (1972), no. 
79, pp. 6-7 and 10, uses in tum “predicate” and “dimension.” 

9. Ibid., p. 19. | 

10. Berque speaks of a “statutory ambiguity” in respect to this “basis of in- 
distinction prior to ail différentiation” (ibid., p. 6). He would like to make an 
economy of it without believing in its possibüity. Here indeed is a limit and 
also a remainder— of scientific realism. Beyond it, an epistemology begins which ' 
refuses to take reality into the webbings of language, even in the name of an 
unknowable subject displaying recognizable attributes. 

11. Thus, in urban studies, a plurality of Systems are sought for considération, j 
overlapping and self-balancing but not reducible to the theoretical (intégrative) ’ 
modcl of the tree. See Christopher Alexander, De la synthèse de la forme (Paris: 
Dunod, 1971), and his article “Une ville n’est pas un arbre,” in Architecture au- 
jourd’hui (1967). 

12. Robert R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth-Century France . 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970). 


The Inversion 
of What Can Be Thought 

Religions History in the Seventeenth Century 


F irst envisaged on the basis of what we might call “spiritual life,” 
and hence in a relatively narrow field, the religious history of 
seventeenth-century France nevertheless offers a certain number 
of problems touching on the very methods and définition of this history . 1 

In presenting them here in the form of questions I am classifying these 
problems somewhat arbitrarily, within the déterminations which typify 
our current research, into (a) those problems which first appear to be 
bound to the content of history, to the ecclesiastical society or the reli- 
gious phenomena that we study; and (b) those which bear upon its sci- 
entific organization, that is, upon our way of “understanding” history and 
hence the relation that obtains between our présent historical point of 
view and our religious object of study. From the first standpoint, things 
are moving ail around us, but they can be analyzed. From the second, it 
is we who hâve to move in respect to the ways things were lived and 
thought by their contemporaries or by the historians who preceded us. 
We can eliminate neither one nor the other of these two aspects. Their 
conjunction defines the historian’s work. 


This study was first published in Recherches de science religieuse (1969), 57: 
231-50. 
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RELIGION IN THE CLASSICAL AGE 

THE sources of religious history détermine the landscape that we “re- 
constitute” with the help of the documentation that they hâve provided 
for us. Choices are made from the outset about the type of history we 
will produce, with the sources that we establish for ourselves and what 
we décidé to look for in them. I will reserve this fimdamental question 
for the second part of my chapter in order to devote the first part exclu- 
sively to history which is already made; that is, the narrative that has 
resulted already from abundant harvests of érudition. This “content” is 
presented according to different types of organization. Seen from this J 
angle, dynamic and structural factors can be distinguished depending on I 
whether they deal primarily with the internai functioning of religious so- | 
ciety and the Christian expérience (for example, the désignation of heresy, 
the relation between the “elite” and the “masses,” the status and rôle of | 
doctrine, and so on), or as they instead allow this society to be defïned | 
in respect to an exteriority (a past, a hostile or different présent, the re- i 
ligious “assimilation” of nonreligious éléments, etc.). It will be necessary } 
to go beyond this division. Yet it helps us to take up and to classify j. 
several problems. § 

I 

Stabilities and Internai Tensions 
(the Dynamics of Religious Society) 

ït J 

AMONG the tensions inhérent to the seventeenth century, the three that | 
follow are presented here in an antinomical and necessarily simplified form. 
They are obviously bound to a contemporary perception (but up to what 
point? — a question that must be debated); but this is a sign that they 
indicate new “places” of research, and that an apparatus must be refrned 
in order to analyze more delicately the problems born of our questions. 

Heresy 

AS Alphonse Dupront has shown, “a first piece of raw material, as ob- 
vious as capital for the modem mind, is the progressive promotion of 
heresy in confession and of confession in church. . . . Such, in my opin- y 
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ion, is the great modem fact: the notorious heretic has become publicly 
and offïcially a minister of the Church, but of another church .” 2 

A capital sign, in effect, for hereafter the status of the conformist and 
the nonconformist, of the orthodox, and, as Bossuet puts it, of the “er- 
rant,” becomes problematic, especially in the sense that the doctrinal cri- 
teria are discredited by the very fact of their opposition, and that adhesion 
to the religious group is progressively imposed as a substitute criterion. 
From the moment when principles become relative and are inverted, the 
membership of a church (or of a “body”), more than content (which has 
become debatable because it is partial; or common but hidden, “mysti- 
cal”), tends to found the certitude of “truths” proper to each. The an- 
tinomy (indeed the aggressivity) among groups wins over the disputes 
concerning “truth”; it involves a skepticism that can be observed every- 
where ; 3 it also préparés (and already sketches) a nonreligious type of cer- 
titude — that is, participation in civil society. Because of its fragmentation 
into coexisting and mutually warring churches, the values once invested 
in the Church appear directed toward political or national unity. A de- 
frocked Church favors the structure over the message, and geographical 
unity over ail forms of “catholicity.” Thus the nation is bom . 4 

From this standpoint, the multiplication of iconic représentations and 
doctrinal élucidations devoted to the “victory” of faith over heresy prob- 
ably announces, in each church, the opposite of what they are supposed 
to prove or demonstrate. For the intransigence carries over to the strict 
membership of the group. The suspicion that touches upon dogma makes 
more necessary the rigidity and the self-defense of the group. Whence the 
new meaning of éducation as an instrument of cohésion in a campaign 
to maintain or restore unity. Knowledge becomes, for a religious society, 
a means of self-definition in its catechisms or in its controversies. Igno- 
rance désignâtes an indécision or a no-man’s-land that is hereafter intol- 
érable among the conflicting “bodies.” Truth appears less as what the 
group défends and more as what it uses to defend itself: finally, truth is 
what it does, it is its style of fashioning, of diffusing, and of centralizing 
what the group is. A transformation inverting the reciprocal rôles of the 
society and of the truth takes place. In the end, the former will be what 
will found and détermine, the latter. Hence a relativization of “truths” is 
prepared. More precisely, they function in a new way. Soon, doctrines 
are going to be held as effects, then as ideological “superstructures” or 
as instruments of cohérence both proper and relative to the societies that 
hâve produced them. 
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This global “heresy” substitutes a social criterion for its religious coun- 
terpart. It doubtless corresponds to the historical phenomenon filed until 
now within the (religious) category of “de-Christianization.” It can be 
analyzed through the reemployment within the seventeenth-century mil- 
ieu of rules that until then had qualified as “heretical” those movements 
which were either breaking away from the unique religious society, or 
were threatening it. These rules (of discernment) begin to function dif- 
ferently through their inscription in a new situation. For example, they 
serve to restore the barriers separating institutional “bodies,” at a time 
when a more and more homogenous “mystic” life (hidden under the vis- 
ible divisions) seems to emerge among the members of these opposed à 
groups, “foreign,” as it were, to these superficial déterminations: the f 
“spirituals,” Protestant or Catholic, Jansenist or Jesuit, are distinguished § 
much less by the nature of their expérience than by the fact of their being | 
associated with opposite camps. Besides, they often hâve the common Ë 
quality of being suspect (sometimes to themselves as much as to their f 
religion) because, in the name of an “interiority,” they betray the tradi- 
tional institutions of their society (consider antimysticism as a case in S 
point). In this way, so to speak, both a social use of religious criteria and Ha 
a mystical reinterpretation (which is personal, “hidden,” and very similar fl 
among individuals belonging to opposed groups) are lifted from the same fl 
religious structures. 5 fl 

The recovery of the visible, which the Council of Trent took as its taskfl 
to assure pastorally and doctrinally, 6 seems in reality to lead to two con-Jfl 
trary effects. On the one hand, religious institutions become progressively jfl 
“politicized,” and, without knowing it, they wind up obeying the normsflj 
of the societies or nations that affront one another. On the other handifl 
expérience sinks into a hidden “underside,” or it is marginalized, localizedflj 
in a “mystical body” or in “devout cirdes.” Between the two, for a whilçflj 
maintaining the structure and mental vocabulary of an ecclesiastical hijfl 
erarchy, “state policy” imposes its law and makes old theological systen^H 
function in a new way: 7 for example, the idea of Christendom resurg^^B 
in private societies (thus the Company of the Saint- Sacrament), in th^fl 
form of a totalitarian project, a utopia whose mental baggage tends td^fl 
ward the archaic (even if certain of its ideas are reformist) and whoSjj^fl 
support is no longer anything more than a secret group. Or else the idd^H 
of a Christian order is opposed, as its antithesis, to political reality; J^H 
spirituality is formulated as the inverse — first “mystical,” then “crazyjj^fl 
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“idiotie”— of the new order of things, which is “lay.” Or Christian re- 
fleetton even tums the laws and rules that had formerly organized social 
life toward the sphere of “intention.” 5 


Collective Religions Conscience and Doctrinal Représentations 

IN the same period, a différence revives-once considered intolerable- 
between the rehgious conscience of Christians and the ideological or in- 
stitutional représentations of their faith. Is this a truly new fact? Especiallv 
smkrng m these texts is less the fact of différence (which is always verl 
difficult to judge) than the explicitais of a gap between beliefs and 
doctrines, or between expérience and institutions 
Many signs appear to suggest this hypothesis. Sorcery and skepticism 
are convergmg s.gns (one is popular, the other inteUectual) of die im- 
mense disputes among institutions. 8 The best of the theologians hâve re- 
course to the expenence of the “iUiterate,” of the “maiden” of the countrv 
or of the common people’s urban districts. 9 The return of missionaries 
to the provinces (the goal of a new reconquista through knowledge, as 
we shall see) turns the French counttyside into an area where renewal is 
to appear, the saintly ongms of an apostolic rebirth in “savage” lands 10 — 
a movement parallel to what then led so many Catholic hermits into the 

rheTev d t CSert h M ° re amon g th e many great Christians of 

CentUry there doubt in respect to expressions of 

&th, °r difficulty m seeing in the authorities anything other than a means 

dev^‘ Cm f T ?' RrferenCe to what is ^nenced (Uluminating or 
devastating endlessty opens up the problem of its relation to what is 
represented (official, received, or imposed). 

v aCC ? mpamcd by two appamntly contradictory phe- 
nomena, but I beheve them to be cohérent and patent in every rLpect. 
On the one hand, throughout the entire seventeenth centuty religion is 
pogressively brought back to the field of practice. Practice is a fact which 

LwHn ofTh F7 f U* ^ ° flGdt; P racd « > s *e justifying 
Kfy ! “f*" f om then on dso obeys the impératives of social 

diverse ^i,^ 35 ° f P hllanthro Py md ^ defense of . order. These 
. rse e ements hâve a variable importance. They seek to défend a Chris- 

ta ^ “ J rt St ” tendCnCy) ° f W ^ Christian elc- 

pent into the laws of public morality (a “Jesuit” tendency). But they hâve 

common the fact that, attesting equally to défiance in respect to reli- 
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gious représentations, they substitute a social gesture for interior assimi- 
lation of a universal Christian truth recognized in law. At its extreme, 
this gesture créâtes truth more than it consists in a “putting into practice” 
of Christian truths. From now on the décisive areas are mores rather than 
faith. The religious criterion changes slowly; and what is thus elaborated 1 
inside the Church in the seventeenth century is probably exactly what is 1 
résurgent today, elevated to the status of a scientific criterion, in “reli- j 
gious sociology.” I 

The other phenomenon is the new function that knowledge acquires in 1 
the establishment or restoration of an order at the same time served by J 
and justified by the pedagogical crusades of the Church. The great schooling | 
and missionary campaigns of the churches in the seventeenth century are 
well known: they aim especially at geographical, social, and cultural “ré- 
gions” that were left fallow until then because they were felt to be assim- j 
ilated within global structures: the countryside, the child, the woman. 12 | 
These régions are emancipated and thus become dangerous in respect to ; 
a new order. I wonder if the explanation that, in the course of the sev- | 
enteenth century, tends to interpret these résistances as the conséquence I 
of ignorance may be nothing more than a sign of the function that this 1 
reconquista through learning has progressively received. A national unity | 
is thus promoted and framed by the acquisition — first ail by way of cat- j 
echism — of knowledge. The “remainder” will either be relegated to folk- | 
lore or eliminated. 13 1 

Perhaps in this respect, in “classical” rural France, an area remaining 1 
to be discovered, 14 we must refine the relation between on the one hand | 
the “peasant furies” evoked by Roland Mousnier, 15 the “wild rebellions” 1 
and festivals transfbrmed into revolts, 16 the criminality in the country, jj 
the remnants of sorcery and so fbrth, and, on the other, the intellectual J 
character of the catechedcal movement and the effort at éducation of which 1 
the Church had been the instigator. 17 Just as the philanthropy of its de- 1 
votees works to “confine” the poor as it benefits them, just as in one I 
action it défends evangelical poverty and represses felonious poverty, 18 so | 
in the same fashion might the educaional campaign hâve played these two | 
rôles. The church obeys the impérative of public order. Thus a national 1 
redéfinition divides the country according to cultural criteria imposed by I 
conjuncture; they might hâve been accepted by the Christian apostolate, | 
but they were no longer determined by it, and perhaps their efïicacy re- J 
mained unknown to it. Once again the hypothesis of a new function of j 
religious structures is suggested. J 
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Religious Ideology and Social Reality 

THE question posed by this social function of religion refers to a broader 
inquiry. This inquiry concerns first the relations that religious représen- 
tation or idéologies keep with the organization of a society; secondarily, 
it concerns the criteria that we currendy use to evaluate a social “reality,” 
criteria that might allow us to appraise either the delusion of religious 
expressions (if these are superficial effects) or their effectiveness (if they 
hâve a determining rôle) — in any event, their meaning. 

Lucien Goldmann poses the question blundy in its initial shape when 
he demonstrates a reaction against royal absolutism among lawyers, but 
a reaction that accompanies an increasing économie dependence upon the 
monarchy. The “Jansenist” retreat would express only the inévitable out- 
come of an opposition stripped of power: it would be a sublimated rés- 
ignation. 19 In Goldmann’s view, understanding Jansenist “ideology” means 
identifying the “social and économie infrastructure” which accounts for 
it. 20 Today this problem weighs on every analysis of théologies or spir- 
itualities. But Goldmann’s brilliant démonstration does not résolve the 
issue, to the extent that it remains a tautology — that is, to the extent 
that, scouring ail résistance from the historical raw data, his démonstra- 
tion makes a sélection from among them and extracts only data conform- 
ing to a predetermined “Marxist” System of interprétation. The question 
persists, however, even if it can be eut through by the substitution of a 
recent ideology (Marxist) for another, older one (of theology). 

Before envisaging how a religious historiography can define the rela- 
tion between a current mode of understanding and the way in which men 
of former times might hâve understood themselves, we can notice among 
the éléments that we perceive in the seventeenth century a homology be- 
tween mental and social structures. There seems to be a connection be- 
tween the intellectual movements revealed by a history of ideas and the 
shifts or hierarchizations described by social history. Noting this is a first 
task. Qualifying this connection (and perhaps having to modify the idea 
we had of it at the outset, or recognizing in it the resuit of the “percep- 
tion” that makes this parallelism appear) is still another task. I shall there- 
fore only indicate initially some of the data that can suggest a parallelism 
among idéologies and social modifications. 

The organization of ecclesiastical sciences changes in the course of the sev- 
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enteenth century. Through new divisions among fields of knowledge and 
a redéfinition of knowledge as a whole, a shift takes effect which has its 
analogues in the society: the place given to religious wisdom within the 
general culture; the growing localization of social recruitment proper to 
this genre of men of letters; the sale, if not the format, the specialized 
illustration, etc., of these diverse works, and the sociocultural networks 
that their circulation allows to be remarked on the surface of the country 
or categorized within its depth and breadth (places of sale, prices, quo- 
tations or references in other texts or in letters — an entire sériés of in- 
dications draws a stippled image of mental stratifications and groups that 
are otherwise difficult to recognize). These dispersed factors indeed ap- 
pear to compose a homogenous phenomenon. To an organization of sci- 
ences and literary genres corresponds a social geography. 21 

On the very turf that an analysis of idéologies defines, a thousand signs 
indicate the bond among particular évolutions and structural shifts. Any 
division of sciences (here, religious studies) always reveals the construc- 
tion of knowledge in its global and formai aspect. It is already évident 
in the bibliographies (too rare at this time), 22 the “libraries” (very nu- 
merous), or the directories for clérical studies 23 — ail eminendy classifi- 
catory documents. In comparing and cross-referencing them, we recog- 
nize signs — generally late in coming — of shifts in the order which stratifies 
and distributes forms of knowledge. 

This movement classifies the same contents differently, or provides the 
same general frames with new contents: these are two opposite forms of 
a single évolution that engages the nature of knowledge. Thus, in a spé- 
cifie sector, we see a “mystical theology” break away from theology and 
become “mysticism,” then “piety” — a specialty whose counterpart is 
“positive theology,” also increasingly separated from theology and sent 
off in the direction of érudition. 24 In reality, it is the criterion of knowl- 
edge that is changing here, at the same time that the formerly globalizing 
and vivifying theology is rent to pièces. Instead of a rational and spiritual 
interprétation of tradition, one seeks observable facts (which are psycho- 
logical, in spirituality; historical, in “positive theology”). On one side, 
extraordinary phenomena, and on the other, “positive” realities, are here-èj 
after taken to be the foundations of religious science — and an analogouS : 
process was simultaneously taking place in the other sciences. : 

Experiment establishes these sciences and furnishes them with the title , 
in whose name they obtained the right to “verify” received information. 1 
The same recourse functions in different modes, to be sure, but in ways 
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that are already directed toward sciences (psychology, history) of which 
religious life will be more and more the object and less and less the prin- 
ciple. Science imposes its criteria upon everyone; one’s belief or unbelief 
is of no importance here. It places religious facts outside of scientific 
process; religious facts are either before science as an object, or behind it, 
with the status of an interior motivation (the learned man’s “pious inten- 
tion”) or of a place in society (the scholar is Christian only in living in 
the style of a “solitary” or a monk). A geography of ideas outlines a so- 
ciocultural geography, and here we doubtless must recognize the symp- 
tom of a global movement, in the logic that apportions the language of 
spirituality between psychologism and casuistry, or which pushes “mys- 
ticism” back into the heart of the countryside and into sects, and bears 
“positive” theology toward “a certain historical rationalism.” 26 

A more limited but also sharper analysis can reveal other phenomena 
of the same order. Between 1630 and 1660, sciences and techniques (as- 
tronomy, weaving, etc.) replace natural realities (water, fire, etc.), and 
“urban references” or “references to Versailles” pick up the slack of rural 
or médiéval images within the raw material of comparisons used by spir- 
itual literature. Spiritual treatises are then organized according to the “states 
of life,” in other words, according to a social model and to professional 
classifications, and no longer according to déterminations belonging to 
the Church (derical-lay, regular-secular, parishes, missions, etc.). 

Through this configuration we can certainly better understand the in- 
tolérable options and the interior divisions to which believers of the seven- 
teenth century seem so often to be driven. Gallicanism, or support of the 
administrative autonomy of the French Catholic Church, and quietism 
faced each other, as if the new “reason” which placed ecclesiastical action 
within the framework of national politics and positivity had for its con- 
trary and correspondent a spirituality of abandon and passivity, as much 
more foreign to institutional boundaries (religious ones included) as it 
was more “interior.” 27 Again through this configuration, in the second 
half of the seventeenth century doctrinal positions reveal and refer back 
to sociocultural changes. Earlier, in the middle of the century, a neigh- 
boring phenomenon is met, for example, not in the shape of an oppo- 
sition, but of a juxtaposition: in the case of such and such an intendant, 28 
an ethic ordered entirely by fidelity to the king is conjoined to — but 
without interfering with — a mystical docility to the universal Creator. 
What will be rejected later on is already dissociated here within personal 
F expérience. 
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Many other fields are subject to this study: thus the sociocultuml local, 
izatim qf religions idéologies. I believe this can be perceived in various shape$ 
in more or less secret networks through which the same ideas circulate 
those of the Jansenists, 29 of the “devouts,” 30 or of the “spirituals”; 31 lib 
ertine or erudite circles whose recruitment is relatively homogenous, an 
whose activity is equally occult; 32 and the social and professional spe 
cialization of religious congrégations which are progressively defined on 
the ladder of a social hierarchy and within an increasingly rigid organi 
zation of trades. Partitions are therefore reinforced, either among small 
private circuits (themselves dissociated from public “reason”), or among 
groups hereafter determined more and more by objective tasks, by the 
milieus where they are recruited, and by the idéologies that become the 
sign of this fragmentation. From this standpoint, René Taveneaux’s Le 
Jansénisme en Lorraine, 1640-1789 appears to be a scientific model that 
might bring out problems referring to a new organization of religious) 
life. 


Religious Life Within Seventeenth-Century Society 

THE internai relations among groups, doctrines, or levels of expression > 
already implicate the relations that communities of believers keep with ] 
what we might call their “outside,” what they designate as alterity (“pa- j 
ganism,” “atheism,” “naturalism”), and in terms of which these com- 
munities define their own existence. This can be considered from differ- 
ent points of view, which seem to encourage the analysis of global 
structurings characterizing the religious expérience of the period. Thus, 
as examples, we can discern several general categories of language. 


here we hâve a fiindamental quality of the seventeenth century of both 
religious and cultural stamp: a nonvisibility of meaning (or even of God). 
It is first revealed between the scene and what lies “behind” it, 33 by the 
insecurity (forcibly aggressive) that marks ail expression; by the discon- 
nection of the “indicible” and the “positive,” and so on. It orders “style,” 
rhetoric — in other words, an art of speech in which allegory everywhere 
plays a décisive rôle that consists of stating something by uttering some- 
thing else: painting and literature use mythology or religious représenta- 
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'ons in order to express an “underside” that only an apprenticeship (from 
- 1 ail the way up to the court) slowly allows to be perceived and 

SC ggested. “A word to the wise is enough!” defines this language. And 
S are many of the wise, informed and “refined” enough to play the 
_ e G f ^ entire society. Enigmas, allégories, medallions, and so forth: 
|e most perceptible signs must be brought out, since they refer to a very 
eneral structure which is legible too in the shape of libertine “academies” 
or pious “associations,” private groupings establishing a project and lan- 
gage beneath the official surface of the country. 

It might seem that an entire society expresses what it is in the process 
of fabricating through the représentations of what it is in the process of 
losing. The sacred becomes the allegory of a new culture at the time 
when, inversely, adventures of the body provide spiritual expérience with 
its new language. 34 


Displacements of a Bipolar Structure 

AN ot H E R “law” (if it can be termed one) appears to rule over the évo- 
lution of religious society and become proper to it even while it will cease 
to characterize civil society: the bipolar structure that always constitutes 
into an exterior unity whatever does not pertain to the Church. This will 
be for example, the infidel, the atheist, the heretic, or “the world.” This 
“law” governed médiéval Christianity; it had its symbolic expression in 
the Crusades. But the birth of Europe makes a national unity of each 
State among several others. Catholicity itself crumbles into a plural or- 
ganization. Perhaps because of its ideological nature, religious society 
continues to consider what it opposes or what it is distinguished from 
as a unique totality. The permanence of this structure can be observed 
across the mobility of ideas and groups in the course of the seventeenth 
century, even despite the diversity of doctrines or situations which con- 
dition its expression. The bipolar relation is thus maintained even while 
its terms are being transformed. 

In this respect it is important to analyze the successive contents of the 
same binomial. For example, the ideological position of the atheist is 
successively filled by alhumbrados or “spirituals,” by Protestants or Cath- 
olics, by Jansenists or Jesuits, by theists, and so on. These définitions 
display at once the movements of a boundary (retractions, or new mo- 
dalities of Christianity), and the rigidity of the principle by which a so- 
ciety organizes events in order to define itself. 
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The problem can be shown in multiple and sometimes inverted forms. 
For instance, American Indians or Chinese “Sages” are granted the rôle 
of representing a truth (a “natural” truth, but bound to révélation through 
a regress of biblical chronology) which may hâve been corrupted among 
the colonizers. The positive pôle is an elsewhere, opposed to a corrupt 
and “infidel” Europe. Here we can locate another form of the hidden, 
since civilizations thus acquire a mystical meaning and constitute the im- : 
mense allegory of God who is under veil in the West. Thus begins a 
nostalgia — soon to become philosophical — for a truth which lises, masked, J 
in the East, and which is tarnished in the mirrors where the West had f" 
believed it could take hold of it: the next form of the bipolar structure - 
within the mythologies of the nineteenth century. 


The Relation with the Past 

AN equally telling fact is that relations to tradition change. The “return 
to origins” always States the contrary of what it believes, at least in the 
sense that it présupposés a distancing in respect to a past (that space which 
precisely defines history: through it is effected the mutation of lived tra- 
dition by which one makes a “past,” the “ob-ject” of study), and a will 
to recover what, in one fashion or another, seems lost in a received lan- 
guage. In this way the “return to origins” is always a modernism as well . 36 . 

However that may be, the “exegetical” methods of the time, their dif- 
férences from or their analogies with “historical” methods, the progrès- \ j 
sive homology between the two — but compensated through an often fe- f \ 
rocious distinction between the areas studied (“profane” or “sacred”); the 
slow replacement of the apostolic era with the patristic in the interest of | 
historians; the subde terrorism that érudition wields over theology or f | 
apologetics; the sélection effected in history (which is more and more ffl 
“latinized”): ail of these éléments would hâve to be studied (a model of 1 
the sort being Alphonse Dupront’s work on Huet). 37 They characterize ® 1 
religious society on three fronts, equally historical: namely, on what it JH 
consciously lacks (a lost tradition); what it rejects in order to fashion a 
“legend” from it or to “forget” it; and what it States about itself in rein- Jj 
terpreting its past — in other words, its other (what that society is no -1 
longer). Every particular question is the mirror of the greater overall Jj 
complex of problems set before the Church. Here everything concerning Ë j 
interprétation takes on a social meaning. And exegesis of the past must m 
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be endlessly compared with the form that it assumes vis-à-vis the coex- 
isting “other” — the Indian, the Chinaman, other cultures. 

As a UNESCO report notes in passing, 38 the “knowledge of the past 
is ‘structural’ to the extent that it plays a unifying rôle in each nation’s 
ways of thinking.” We must add: and each period’s. The reinterpretation 
of the past, the type of historical “understanding,” and renewed use of 
former éléments hâve a supplementary dimension in Christian religious 
life. They are given either the rôle of reference to originary history, or 
they show the persistence of the bipolar structure — they are signs of a 
sélection between what is excluded as obsolète, and what is considered 
as homogenous to the présent time, or “fundamental”; that is, between 
what has become unthinkable, and what has become thinkable. 39 


HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 

THAT knowledge of the past is an intégral part of a présent time is a 
problem that also concerns us. It requires an élucidation of the relation 
between our ways of thinking and those which we want to study. Put 
otherwise, there is no historiography without an explicit or hidden phi- 
losophy of history. I will put forward just a few general thoughts on these 
two points. 

“Social” History and Religions History 

“social” history makes use of many constraints that victimize as much 
as they benefit religious history. I shall pause to reflect on the first aspect, 
as the second is rather patent. 

Sociological or ideological “models” tend to become an imperialism 
and to define a new orthodoxy. They are necessary because they déter- 
mine a process of research, hence an intelligibility of history. Yet for us 
they are an element in a relation to which history must offer some form 
of résistance. If not, ail different societies will seem to conform to our 
ideology or to our expérience, and, lacking this “déviation,” historiog- 
raphy would no longer exist in any practical sense. In other words, we 
cannot forget, as Pierre Goubert has quoted Maurice Crubellier as often 
saying, that social history is still “a project and a way of seeing” — a method, 
and not a truth. 
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More fundamentally, historians spontaneously take their task to be the II 
need to détermine what a field delineated as “religious” can teach them fl 
about a society (we ail go about our job in the same way). What they 11 
place under the rubric of “society” is not one of the pôles of a confron- fj| 
tation with religion but, rather, the axis of reference, the obvious model ffl 
of ail possible intelligibility, the current postulate of ail historical com- 1 
préhension. In this perspective, “comprehending” religious phenomena ^ 
is tantamount to repeatedly asking something else of them than what they 
meant to say; to questioning them about what they teach us concerning ' 
a social status through personal or collective forms of spiritual life; to H 
taking as a représentation of the society what, from their point of view i 
founded that society. We claim to understand, by referring it to the or- i 
ganization of their society, what religious phenomena stated not only to 
justify but also to account for this social status. The very questions that J 
they had to explain through a truth (God, Providence, etc.) hâve become fl 
what makes their explanations intelligible to us. Between their time and % 
ours, the signifier and the signified hâve castled. We postulate a coding | \ 
which inverts that of the time we are studying. 40 JP 

The religious history of the seventeenth century, for example, thus im- i . 
plicates a différence between two Systems of interprétation, one “social” f 
(so to speak) and the other “religious”; that is, between two periods of f 
consciousness, or between two historical types of intelligibility, ours and § 
theirs. Thus, we hâve to wonder what may be the meaning of an enter- W 
prise that consists of “understanding” a time organized as a function of § 
a standard of compréhension other than ours. 

Because of this very différence, currently the “religious” aspect of re- 
ligious history seems to pass from the historical object to the historian II 
subject. With the religious object (for example, priests, sacramental prac- Éfe 
tice, spirituality) having been hereafter handled as a function of a society ,J |-- 
(according to criteria common to everyone today, which are no longer f j 
“religious”), believing historians can do no more than surreptitiously slip & , 
subjective convictions into their scientific study. These motivations inter- % 
vene in the choice of their objects (relative to a religious interest) or in | . 
the overall thrust of the study (in relation to présent préoccupations; for 9 
example, de-Christianization and its origins, the reality of a popular Tl 
Christianity, etc.). As a kind of before and after, they frame historical ¥| 
investigation without having any intrinsic relation to it. On the one hand, 9 
one writes religious history because one is a Christian (or a priest, or a ïrf 
member of an order), while one can no longer write it as a Christian. ï| 
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On the other hand, at the other end of the scale, one mobilizes its results 
0 the service of one’s belief, and this intention (more or less “apologetic”) 
provokes a certain number of distortions in research itself, simply because 
the intended goal modifies the process leading historians to it. 

In other words, the believer’s conviction has no internai relation with 
the postulâtes that his or her methods imply; it tends to become a pres- 
sure which only seeks to “make use” of the results produced. This pres- 
sure can also be seen, for example, in the illusion which consists in our 
believing ourselves Christian solely because we hâve established a work 
site on objectively religious grounds, which masks under Christian in- 
tentions the logic of a historical compréhension sapped of religious char- 
acter. By some kind of fiction we succeed in thinking that a history is 
religious simply because our motivations are religious. 

Religious Fact, Religious Détermination , 

Religious Meaning 

THE relation among Christian intentions and a type of historical “com- 
préhension” already poses a problem within the présent time of research 
which must be clarified also in its object, in the past. In the form of 
historiographical labor, just as in the form of what it can teach us about 
a period (or more exaedy, in the form of a relation to be established 
between our présent and the past), the same problem cornes forward: 
what is “religious”? What is grasped as such? 

Religious Fact 

ONE example will refine the question. An inquiry by historical religious 
sociology can furnish a certain number of indications about Christian 
practices. But it leaves open (even if this seems obvious) the question of 
the interprétation to be assigned to them. Thus, how can we know whether 
the resuit would situate historians before or after the religious moment 
for which they claim to be accounting? A flourishing practice might be 
only the survival of crumbling convictions or, to the contrary, the hasty 
adoption of a Christian language whose meaning would not y et be lived. 
For example, who will tell us the précisé relation in seventeenth-century 
Brittany between a waning of Christian practices and a spiritual vitality 
that was perhaps invested into other modes of expression (non-Christian 
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or nonreligious, that is, not conforming to what we define as such)— 0r j 
even between the sacramentalization of the crowds fbllowing popular | 
missions and the “pagan” basis which perhaps it only covers? The image 
that sociological historiography provides risks being late (in the first case) 
or prématuré (in the second), depending on whether the catalogued phe- 
nomena that outline it for us represent a remainder of the Christian past 
or a layer of paint lighdy brushed over a flourishing non-Christian reli- 
gions System. How can we remove this doubt? 

The problem here concerns the relation between lived meaning and des- 
igmted fact. Historians can neither be satisfied with describing the fact 
by blindly postulating its meaning, nor can they admit an unfathomable 
meaning which could be conveyed by any kind of expression (in the latter 
case, religious expérience would be the night in which ail cows are black, 
since, in the last analysis, we would admit a total break between lived 
meaning and religious expressions). Thus between the signifier and the 
signified, a relation has to be deared up. But it cannot be done at the 
very level of facts. 


Religious Détermination and Social Détermination 

HERE is another example. A sixteenth-century scientist, such as Van Hel- 
mont, within whose body of work we consider only a “scientific” part 
delimited after our présent conception of science, organized his entire 
inquiry according to a religious optic that consisted of deciphering Truth 
written in the cosmos and the microcosm. 41 Inversely, an erudite Bene-‘ 
dictine in the eighteenth century will be dassed by us in the “religious” 
area of endeavor, even though he undertakes study defined by scientific 
goals and criteria imposed by Enlightenment epistemology. In the first ! 
instance, the détermination of the research is religious, even though it is< 
expressed in a “scientific” area; this is no longer the case in the second, : 
although its social position (within a religious order) or its motivationsg 
are religious. 

Now from this we can deduce two kinds of open questions that turn| 
on both methodological and theological options: | 

1) We can wonder whether the object of religious history should bt> 
sought not at the level of an objective localization (relative to our own- 
distinctions between what is religious and what is not), nor at the level- 
of motivations (attested in the past), but rather at the level of an orde | 
or a mental organization. For example, we hâve seen very firmly that if| 
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the second half of the seventeenth century, spiritual treatises are orga- 
nized according to “states of life,” that is, according to a social model. 
A social configuration — and no longer a religious hierarchization — is the 
jaw determining the partitions and defining the “reemployment” of 
Christian éléments inherited from the past. The fact is even more note- 
worthy in the nineteenth century apropos of science or social questions: 
a society which is no longer religious imposes its rationality, its own cat- 
egories, its problems, and its type of organization upon religious for- 
mulations. This is doubtless what we can observe today in the place that 
religion occupies within contemporary historiography. From this per- 
spective the only possible religious history would be a history of religious 
societies. 

2) We can also wonder whether the same type of “religion” is in ques- 
tion in the Middle Ages as in the seventeenth or the nineteenth century. 
The concept and the expérience of religion do not always refer to the 
same thing. At stake are Systems whose common term, “religion,” may 
be equivocal. In this perspective, social history conspicuously démystifiés 
religious history into the singular (and therefore the univocality of its 
conceptual apparatus), but it does not suppress the necessity of religious 
historiés. At the very least, the latter would hâve the function of pre- 
venting one type of interprétation from being treated as the only one. 
These historiés would become critical in respect to contemporary models 
of explanation, and they would assure the résistance of other pasts: they 
would defend history itself and, by virtue of the gap between explanatory 
Systems never truly global, they would also defend the possibility of an 
option concerning the meaning of this history. 

In the one instance as in the other, we would first hâve to differentiate 
the modes according to which religious “facts” function (supposing even 
that these facts may be identical). That is, we would hâve to distinguish 
the orders which détermine the new uses of these facts and therefore their 
successive meanings; al 1 this before — and with the end of — being able 
to grasp what historical relation exists among these modes, and therefore 
our means of “understanding” or interpreting them “accurately.” 
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NOTES 

1. In matters of bibliography I refer to the two lists that René Taveneaux 
has compiled in “La vie religieuse en France de l’avènement d’Henri IV à la mort 
de Louis XIV (1589-1715),” Historiens et géographes (October 1966), no. 200, 
pp. 119-30; and Pierre Chaunu, “Le XVII e siècle religieux: Réflexions préalables,” 
Annales E. S. C. (1967), 22:279-302. 

2. See Alphonse Dupront, “Réflexions sur l’hérésie moderne,” in Hérésies et 
sociétés dans l’Europe pré-industrielle, XI-XVIir siècles (The Hague: Mouton, 1968) 
p. 291. 

3. See especially Henri Busson, La Pensée religieuse en France de Charron à 
Pascal (Paris: Vrin, 1933); René Pintard, Le Libertinage érudit (Paris: Boivin, 
1943); and above ail Richard Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to 
Descartes, rev. ed., (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1979). 

4. See Frederico Chabod, LT de a di nazione (Bari, Italy: Laterza, 1961). 

5. The fact is patent in Jean Orcibal, La Rencontre du Carmel thérésien avec 
les mystiques du Nord (Paris: PUF, 1959); and in J. B. Neveux, Vie spirituelle et 
vie sociale entre Rhin et Danube au XVII e siècle (Paris: Klincksieck, 1967), pp. 
361-524. 

6. See Alphonse Dupront, “Du concile de Trente . . . , ” Revue historique 
(October- December 1951) vol. 206, and “Le Concile de Trente,” in Le Concile 
et les conciles (Chevetogne, 1960), pp. 195-243. 

7. Homologies and ruptures between the ecclesiastical society and the new J 
political society appear clearly in Etienne Thuau’s study. Raison d’Etat et pensée | 
politique à l’époque de Richelieu (Paris: Armand Colin, 1966). The insinuation of | 
a political criterion into seventeenth-century ecclesiology is mentioned in Jean | 
Orcibal’s “L’Idée d’Eglise chez les catholiques du XVIP siècle,” in Relazioni del | 
X Congresso Intemazionale di Scienze Storiche (1955), 4:111—35. 

8. Today historians willingly ascribe the first to a lack of knowledge; but they | 
thus adapt precisely the interprétation that had already been that of the mission- \ 
aries or judges in the seventeenth century. In that fashion do they not both attest J 
together to the social a priori (new, I believe, in the seventeenth century) which | 
makes participation in knowledge (dcfined by an elite) the prerequisite for being I 
part of a society, and makes this very knowledge the means by which a society j 
places its members in hiérarchies or éliminâtes the “errants” who do not conform | 
to common reason? This is an open question. See my “Une mutation culturelle 
et religieuse: Les Magistrats devant les sorciers du XVIP siècle,” in L’Absent de ‘h 
l’histoire (Paris: Marne, 1973), pp. 13-39; and Marc Soriano, Les Contes de Per- J 
rault (Paris: Gallimard, 1968), pp. 90-92. 

9. Henri Bremond was quite struck by this fact, and he has often made note | 
of it. Since then, other cases hâve corifirmed his intuition. No doubt there would J 
be a more systematic work to be undertaken on the simultaneously anti-intellec- j 
tuai (but equally ideological) and pauperist thèmes of the “illiterate,” the “poor | 
maiden,” and so on. It is the revival (in a new direction) of the theme which, 5 
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two hundred years before (in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), opposed the 
ÎHspired lay to the theologian priest, in other words, two categories of the Church; 
0 n this topic, see my research in “L’Illettré éclairé: L’Histoire de la lettre de Surin 
sur le jeune homme du coche,” Revue d’ascétique et de Mystique (1968), 44:369- 
412. The entire “spiritual” current (whose local manifestations vary a good deal) 
js constructed from this perspective. In the seventeenth century, it begins with 
the primacy granted to the “wisdom of the Saints” (which was often opposed to 
“positive” theology, and especially to “scholasticism”); it ends with the apologia 
for the “idiot” at the dawn of the Enlightenment. Even saints are recruited in 
this anti-intellectual campaign; such is Saint Joseph, considered the mystic of si- 
lence before becoming in the nineteenth century the patron saint of the virtues 
0 f the family. See Jacques Le Brun, Nouvelle Histoire de l’Eglise (Paris: Seuil, 1968), 
3:428-30. 

10. I feel that we can thus read as affected by this double meaning the data 
that Charles Berthelot du Chesnay puts together in Les Missions de Saint Jean 
Eudes (Paris: Procure des Eudistes, 1967). The “savage” of the homelands or 
abroad is a theme common to ail missionary literature; it is opposed to that of 
the civilized person. See René Gonnard, La Légende du bon sauvage (Paris: Médicis, 
1945), pp. 54-70. 

11. See Pierre Doyère’s studies, especially the article “Erémitisme” in the Dic- 
tionnaire de spiritualité (1960), vol. 4, cols. 971-82. 

12. An analysis analogous to what Philippe Ariès has argued in L’Enfant et la 
vie familiale sous l’Ancien Régime (Paris: Plon, 1960) would hâve to be undertaken 
in respect to the woman. We can already find suggestive leads in Robert Man- 
drou’s Introduction à la France moderne (Paris: Albin Michel, 1961), pp. 112ff., 
or in Gustave Reynier’s older study, La Femme au XVIP siècle (Paris: Tallandier, 
1929). 

13. Obviously this is only one aspect (and, in a sense, the inverse) of the im- 
mense pedagogical work which was then achieved in France. 

14. See J. Jacquart, “L’Histoire rurale,” in Historiens et géographes (April 1967), 
no. 204, pp. 715-21, where it is surprising not to see mention of Marc Vénard’s 
Bourgeois et paysans au XVII e siècle (Paris: Sevpen, 1957); and especially Pierre 
Goubert, L’Ancien Régime (Paris: Armand Colin, 1969), pp. 77-144; available 
in English as The Ancien Régime (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1973). 

15. Roland Mousnier, Fureurs paysannes: Les Paysans dans les révoltes du XVIP 
siècle (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1967), pp. 13-156. 

16. See Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Les Paysans de Languedoc (Paris: Sevpen, 
1966), 1:391—414 and 605—29; available in English as The Peasants of Languedoc 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1974). From this book, astounding in so 
many respects, it happens also that in Languedoc (a “cold society” according to 
Lévi-Strauss’ categories) the teaching of literacy (pedagogy of writing and of 
“Northern” language) and the Reformation (primacy of the Book and of Writ- 
ing) follow the same paths. Here acculturation is the principle of autonomy. 

17. See Jean-Claude Dhôtel, “La Prodigieuse ignorance,” in Les Origines du 
catéchisme moderne (Paris: Aubier, 1967), pp. 149-278. 

18. See Pierre Deyon, “Peinture et charité chrétienne,” in Annales E. S. C. 
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(1967), 22:137-53. From this standpoint, through its own activity, the company | 
of the Saint-Sacrement would work against its utopian projects (a return to a 1 
“Christian” politics) or “subversive” projects (opposition to power). | 

19. Lucien Goldmann, “Jansénisme et noblesse de robe” in Le Dieu caché (Paris; J 

Gallimard, 1955), pp. 115-16; in English, TheHiMen God (London: Routledge J 
and Kegan Paul, 1977), pp. 103-6. For these “officers,” whose attributions are | 
transmitted to the king’s commissaries (1635-1640), Jansenist ideology repre- | 
sents “the radical impossibility of attaining a worthwhile life in the world” (p. | 
117). 1 

20. Ibid., p. 156. 

21. In this respect we find some very precious methodological indications in * 
Pierre Jeannin’s “Attitudes culturelles et stratifications sociales: Réflexions sur le j 
XVII e siècle européen,” in Niveaux de culture et groupes sociaux (The Hague: Mou- | 
ton, 1967), pp. 67-145. The author shows how, without being identified as j 
such, “a cultural and a social dynamic constandy react against each other” (p. | 

101 ). . J 

22. For example, the classifications which F. Jacob de Saint-Charles adopts | 
first in his Bibliographe parisiana and then in Gallica (which is unfortunately J 
ephemeral: 1646-1651) are, in this respect, even more precious than the infor- 
mation that he furnishes on the publications. See L. N. Malclès, Le Fondateur 
de la bibliographie nationale en France: Le R. P. Louis Jacob de Saint-Charles 
(1608-1670),” Mélanges Frantz Calot (Paris: D’Argences, 1960), pp. 245-55. 

23. We can go back to the beginning of the seventeenth century from the very 
elaborate directory— a final point, dating from 1713-1717— published by Ray- 
mond Darricau, in La Formation des professeurs de Séminaire au début du XVIE 
siècle d’après un Directoire de M. Jean Bonnet (1664-1735) (Piacenza, Italy: Col 
legio Alberoni, 1966). 

24. See Robert Guelluy, “L’Evolution des méthodes théologiques à Louvain 

d’Erasme à Jansénius,” Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique (1941), 37:31-144; and my 
“Mystique au XVII e siècle: Le Problème du langage mystique,” in Mélanges de 
Lubac (Paris: Aubier, 1964), 2:267-91. m fi 

25. See Bruno Neveu, “Sébastien Le Nain de Tillemont (1637-1693),” in 

Religion, érudition, et critique (Paris: PUF, 1968), p. 30. t 

26. Bruno Neveu, “La Vie érudite à Paris à la fin du XVII e siècle,” Bibliothèque | 

de l’Ecole des Chartes (1967), 124:510. ... . 

27. In this respect we must combine the reading of Aimé George MartimorrS| 

Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet (Paris: Cerf, 1953) with J. Coudy’s Les Moyens d’actif 
de l’ordre du clergé au conseil du roi, 1561-1715 (Paris: Sirey, 1954), Pierre Biefs. 
Le Clergé de France et la monarchie ; étude sur les Assemblées générales du cierge m 
1615 à 1666 (Rome: Université Grégorienne, 1959) on the clergy, and L. CogJ 
nefs Crépuscule des mystiques (Tournai, Belgium: Desclée, 1958). ^ J 

28. See my “Politique et mystique: René d’Argenson (1596-1651),” 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique (1963), 39:45-82. 

29. See René Taveneaux, Le Jansénisme en Lorraine, 1640-1789 (Paris: Vnn,, 

I960). . J 

30. See the literature dedicated to the Company of the Saint-Sacrament sinc| 
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Mliefs La Cabale des dévots (Paris, 1902): A. Auguste (1913), J. Aulagne (1906), 
Begouen (1913), A. Bessières (1931), J. Brucker, La Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 
1919), J. Calvet (1903), F. Cavallera (1933-35), E. Stanley Chili (1960), J. 
Croulbois (1904), P. Emard (1932), A. Féron (1926), M. Formon (1953-54), 
L Grillon (1957), G. Guigues (1922), A. Lagier (1916), G. Le Bras (1940- 
41), B. Pocquet (1904), N. Prunel (1911), A. Rebelliau (1903 and 1908), L. 
C. Rosett (1954), M. Souriau (1913), F. Uzureau (1906). A whole literature 
on the topic calls for new historical synthesis. 

31. For example, the Aa; see Y. Poutet and J. Rouberfs very exhaustive study 
“Les ‘Assemblées secrètes’ des XVIP-XVIir siècles en relation avec l’Aa de Lyon,” 
excerpted from Divus Thomas (1968). 

32. The rôle of the academies grows not only in Paris — see Jacques Le Brun 
in the Revue d’Histoire littéraire (1961), 61:153-76 — but in the provinces as well, 
although up to now, only régional studies hâve noted this fact; see for example 
L. Desgraves on President Salomon’s Assembly in Bordeaux, in Histoire de Bor- 
deaux (1966), 4:425ff.; and J. Brelot on the Boisot library in Besançon, in Claude 
Fohlen , Histoire de Besançon (1965), l:122ff. 

33. Studies on the baroque, a spectacle of métamorphosés which ceaselessly 
hide what they show, particularly enlighten literature dedicated to the mystical 
expérience. In order to understand the “spirituality” of the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century, we must compare it to an art (an expression) where the shim- 
mering of appearances speaks for the inaccessibility of the “real.” From the works 
of Pierre Charpentrat to Jean Rousset, the bibliography on this topic is immense. 

34. The life of the body becomes in effect the allegory (the theater) of spiritual 
life. It is the current that has been qualified as “psychological.” A language written 
in terms of sicknesses, lévitations, visions, odors, etc., in other words in corporal 
terms, replaces the “spiritual” vocabulary forged by the médiéval tradition. This 
is not a decadence, but another cultural situation of the Christian expérience. 

35. Another effect or sign of this structure is the new status of the priest. From 
the time when Christian society is no longer totalizing and cannot be defined by 
differentiating itself from other totalities (the Turks, etc.), from the time when 
it becomes a particular unit within the nation, différentiation is directed toward 
the distinction between the priest and the laity. An artisan for a long time, a man 
of rural profession depending upon his lord within the organization of Chris- 
tendom ail the way up to the sixteenth century (and often much later), the priest 

■ becomes the one thanks to whom the Church may be differentiated, as a religious 
I society, from “civil” society. He tends to establish the new frontier of the sacred 
at the same time that it defines him in practice or in theory. 

, 36. On this topic, see Maria Isaura Pereira de Queiroz’s methodological re- 

marks in Réforme et révolution dans les sociétés traditionnelles (Paris: Editions An- 
thropos, 1968), pp. 162-63, 262, 338—42. 

37. Alphonse Dupront, P.-D. Huet et l’exégèse comparatiste au XVIF siècle (E. 
Leroux, 1930). Through apologetic intent and the very constraint of the com- 
parative and erudite method that he uses, the author shows how Huet finally 
inscribes the Bible within the “prodigious work of divine fabrication which fills 
NU of antiquity” (p. 161). In that way the exegete is the victim of his historiog- 
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raphy; he drowns révélation in fabulation. What he fïghts against as a Christian, 1 
the génial scholar admits — by the very fact of the logic of his scientific methods ■ 

38. SHC/CS/90/7. 

39. Whence the importance of studies dedicated to the conceptions and or- 1 

ganization of classical religious historiography. See Alphonse Dupront, “Clair- 1 
voyance de Vico,” Les Etudes philosophiques (1968), 30:271-95; Corrado Vivanti, f 
Lotta politica e pace religiosa in Francia fra Cinque e Seicento (Turin: Einaudi, 1963); I 
and Y. M. Bercé’s bibliography in Bibliothèque de l’Ecole des Chartes (1966), 214:281- | 
95 . 1 

40. Thus, as a model of the genre, we hâve Pierre Vilatis remarkable study 1 

“Les Primitifs espagnols de la pensée économique,” in Mélanges Marcel Batillon I 
(Bordeaux: Féret, 1962), pp. 261-84, which, for a history of économie théories, 1 
draws on the great moralist theologians of Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth J 
centuries. 1 

41. J.-B. Van Helmont, Ortus medicinae (Amsterdam, 1652; Lyon: Ioannis 1 
Baptistae Devenet, 1655). From how many other “scientists” ought we not to 
admit as much, among whom we discard everything that is “theological” as an 
insignifiant “remainder”? For their reactions against these abstract divisions im- 1 
posed by contemporary classifications, see H. Fisch, “The Scientist as Priest: A ? 
Note on Robert Boyle’s Natural Theology,” Isis (1953), 48:252-65; above ail, ; 
Alexandre Koyré, in for example Du monde clos à l’univers infini (Paris: PUF, 
1962), available in English as From the Closed World to the Infinité Universe (New 
York: Harper, 1958); R. Lenoble, Histoire de l’idée de nature (Paris: Albin Michel, j 
1969), pp. 309-37; and Abraham Wolf, History of Science, Technology, and Phi- 
losophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (New York: Macmillan, 1935). ; 


4 

The Formality of Practices 

From Religious Systems 
to the Ethics of the Enlijfhtenment 
(the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries) 


T he work to follow was born of a question: how can a sociology 
of behavior and a history of doctrines be articulated? The anal- 
ysis of documents concerning religious practices in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries must hâve some relation with the analysis 
of ideological or symbolic discourses. The relation has yet to be clearly 
specified. It obviously cannot be reducible to an immédiate and univocal 
causality. In any society, collective symbols and “ideas” are no more the 
cause than the “reflections” of change. 1 No more shall one hypothesize 
that the channels are unknowingly organized by something either implicit 
or unconscious. Identified with the “unsaid” dimension of théories or the 
“unshown” areas of practices, and hence accredited with an indefmite 
virtue of explication, in fact this unknown would £111 with historians’ own 
idéologies the void left open by their knowledge or methods. 

The sociocultural slippages at work in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries hâve much to do with frames of reference. They move from a 
religious organization to an économie or political ethic. The field favors 

This study first appeared in La Società religiosa nell’età modema (Naples: Guida, 
1973), pp. 447-509. 
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the analysis of the mutations that touch both upon the structures and fl 
upon the “believable” in a society . 2 These changes seem to be manifested fl 
on the level of practice by a sériés of new functionings that are not yet fl 
accompanied either by properly apportioned theoretical expressions or by fl 
spectacular crumblings. Yet the pièces of the totality already begin to m 
“turn” otherwise. The content of practices scarcely changes, but what I ; j 
call their formality indeed does. From this bias it appears that we can | 
apprehend the following: processes of transition and types ofmobility “hid- jj 
den” inside a System (here, a religious System) which is nonetheless objec- 
tively maintained; a possible connection between the principes invested within t 
practice and the théories elaborated in “philosophical” production; finally, in a i- 
more general fashion, relations among Systems that, momentarily or for a I 
longer duration of time, are coexisting, irreducible to each other, that can | j 
neither be located in any one of the levels of a social stratification , 3 nor | j 
placed within a Manichaean ranking which classifies some in the direction jj: 
of “progress” and others in that of “résistances.” 


From Religion to Ethics: A Displacement in the Frames of Reference 

IN the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a rift between religion and | 
morals was produced— and then declared 4 — which made their distinc- ÿ 
tion effective and their subséquent connection indeed quite problematic. § 
The rift changed the expérience and the conceptions that Western soci- | 
eties had had of them. For the System that made belief the frame of ref- J 
erence for practices, a social ethic was substituted, formulating an “order” * 
of social practices and relativizing religious beliefs as an “object” to be f 
put to use. If we formulate the problem in terms that hâve since become fc 
our own, both the relation between morality and religion and the relation j) 
that practice maintains with theory were thus simultaneously inverted. 

In order to outline this trajectory at the outset in a global fashion and fl 
as it expressed itself, one can say that the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries stage the history of a divorce. Not that the relations between jflj 
“morality” and “religion” were ever easy or harmonious in times past; S 
many studies hâve shown that they were stormy and always unstable, for jjp 
example in matters of usury, sexuality, or temporal power , 5 but the re- flj 
ferential principle of their union was never questioned. Ail through the fl 
Middle Ages and up to the sixteenth century it was accepted that morality fl 
and religion hâve the same origin: reference to a single God organizes at fl 
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once a historical révélation and an order of the cosmos; this reference 
considers Christian institutions the legible form of a law of the world. 
Society is built in terms of an intégrative belief. On the level of practice, 
expressed on the visible surface of society (although there may be rural 
“depths” which seem to hâve escaped Christianity), just as in the case of 
public and professional existence, private life moves within a Christian 
framework ; 6 religion envelops modes of behavior. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this unity is fissured, then 
falls apart. Churches are divided; we witness the breakup of the insti- 
tutional alliance between Christian language, attesting to the tradition of 
a revealed truth, and the practices apportioned to an order of the world. 
Social life and scientific investigation are slowly exiled from religious al- 
legiance. Memberships in different churches, now opposing one another, 
become relativized. They become signs of contingent, local, and partial 
déterminations. It becomes necessary and possible to find a legality of a 
different order. A new System of axioms on thought and action moves 
initially into a third position, between the adversary churches of Catholic 
and Protestant dénomination. It progressively defines the very ground 
which is uncovered beneath the fragmentation of beliefs. An autonomous 
ethics is thus established, one whose frame of reference is either the social 
order or the conscience. Jean-Jacques Rousseau désignâtes the mutation 
which cornes about when he writes to Voltaire, “Dogma is nothing, mo- 
rality is everything .” 7 Similarly, he writes for the Encyclopédie, “morality 
wins over faith . . . because ail morality . . . is of an unchanging nature 
and will last into ail of eternity, when faith will subsist no longer and be 
changed into conviction .” 8 

With ethics, social practice becomes the area in relation to which a the- 
ory of behaviors can be elaborated. At the same time, the doctrine of past 
time is changed into a fact of “belief”; it is a “conviction” (that is, an 
opinion combined with a passion), or a “superstition”; in sum, the object 
of an analysis built over autonomous criteria. In other words, ethics plays 
the rôle formerly allocated to theology. A “science of mores” hereafter 
judges religious ideology and its effects, at the very point where a “science 
of faith” used to classify conduct under a subsection entitled “moral the- 
ology,” which ranked behavior according to the codes of doctrine. There 
are many signs of this évolution: the epistemological primacy of ethics 
in reflections on society; the appraising of religion according to “values” 
no longer its own (the common good, the demands of conscience, prog- 
ress, etc.); the withdrawal of religion to “religious practices” or its align- 
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ment with categories imposed by a society; the marginalization of wor- J 
ship in respect to civil or moral law, and so forth. 

We should adjoin an analysis of practices to this general sketch of a 
trajectory, at least insofar as they State a meaning. Numerous studies on j 
this topic allow the formulation of several hypothèses that particular in- | 
vestigations may deny, specify, or confirm. They are classified here in J 
stages destined to underscore some connections perceived on a basis of 
religious practices: from the division of the churches to State policy (i n 
the seventeenth century); a new formality of practices: the politicization 
of conduct; the logic of the practicing believer: the alternatives of stately 
duties and prophecy; philosophical ethics: legality and utility in the eigh- 
teenth century; and laws belonging to the religious group: réduction to : 
silence and administration of worship. 


FROM THE DIVISION 
OF THE CHURCHES TO STATE POLICY 
(THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 


AT the end of the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, the rôle of the division of the churches is not only that of re- 
vealing what Joseph Lortz calls a “disaggregation of the principes and 
structures fondamental to the Middle Ages .” 9 The division accelerates 
this disaggregation, and has the net effect of a dissuasion. Its impact is ; 
multiplied elsewhere by the discovery of other religions in the New World, j 
in Africa, and in Asia. J 

A uniqueness of frame of reference formerly imposed its own, “theo- j 
logical” System even onto heresy itself, and on the defense of an autonyj 
omy of royal rights as well. Thus social manifestations of médiéval her*| 
esies are theological, precisely because they hâve no other common ground,| 
and because theology, the médiéval équivalent of our sociological or eco| 
nomic codes, was the only way by which a différence could be market 
Alterity was hence eliminated, effaced, or integrated, not only for lack q| 
strong political or social bases, but just as much— or more— for lack qi 
a capacity for being shown to differ in respect to the System of referencel 
for lack of situating its practice within a code other than the highly doc| 
trinal one it had called into question. 
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Division and Doubt 

vviTH the pluralization of these Systems a new social space is created. 
Heresy becomes alterity which is insinuated into the margins next to com- 
mon law , 10 into a given space that cannot be reduced to an antilaw. This 
situation is always tolerated with difficulty because it questions the co- 
hérence of the group. In the seventeenth century, it is effectively expe- 
rienced in the mutual aggressiveness between groups — and thus can only 
be transitory, before another law is set in place. During this period, vi- 
olent therapeutics are multiplied to combat the hemorrhages of interpre- 
tive Systems (religious wars, bloody struggles against sorcery, etc.) and 
many attempts are made to reconstitute a new order. 

Totalizing references and dogmatic discourses originating in tradition 
appear as mere particulars. Within the very expérience of practicing be- 
lievers, they are éléments among others in a picture in which every element 
speaks of a vanished unity. What used to be totalizing is no more than 
a feature within a landscape of disorder which requires another principle 
of cohérence. The criteria of each believing community corne to be rel- 
ativized. In addition to these segmented religious formations, entire zones 
are discovered (such as the New Worlds) which are impossible to frame 
within traditional terms. Thus the popular masses, uprooted and seem- 
ingly wandering across social and symbolic frames, are delivered up to 
witches’ hallucinations created by this absence. Rampant skepticism at- 
tests to the same absence, but within educated milieus . 11 Sorcery and 
skepticism indeed outiine the void that a universal Reason or a natural 
Law will hâve to fill. 

From a religious viewpoint, doubt, the great problem of the time, is 
linked to division everywhere. From Montaigne to Pascal, ail méditation 
is invaded by the doubt to which plurality gives birth: “I see several con- 
trary religions, and consequently ail are false,” writes Pascal . 12 An apol- 
ogetic mode proliférâtes in an atmosphère where violence and “contro- 
versies” among religious groups grow with the suspicion that attends their 
particular impératives. Even Christian philosophy is mobilized by the task 
that Malebranche defmes: “Through reason to discover, among ail the 
religions, the one that God has established .” 13 

I Such an apologetics is inscribed upon a backdrop of “perplexity and 
I anguish”: Calvin already echoes it when he underscores that the object 
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of this anguish is not the résistance of the “Turks” or the “Pagans” (“We 
wouldn’t be astonished by them,” he says), but the multiplication of those 
who “tear up piece by piece, ripping asunder the union of our faith with 
the end of perverting the truth of God.” 14 Scandai is on the inside. It is 
born of internai “in-coherence.” Is not religion, writes Du Plessis Mornay 
in 1581, the “means of reuniting and reconciling?” But it is here that the 
means of unification is divided: “Is there one or arc there several?” 15 To 
use an image dear to this author, the “bridge” has been fragmented into 
a plurality of religions! 16 

In order to recover certitude with unity, it is necessary then either to 
go back to a natural religion more fondamental than historical religions 
which are entirely contingent; to try to bring back to one of these reli 
gions ail of its rivais, which shall be held to be “false” thanks to the 
establishment of “marks” guaranteeing the “true” one; 17 to try to seek in 
politks, in science, and in still other areas, another “way of unifying” which 
will hereafter fill the rôle that religion had been playing up until then; 
indeed, with Descartes, to move during this period of research into the 
“provisional morality” whose first raie for him was “to obey the laws and 
the customs of my country, constantly keeping the religion which God 
gave me the grâce of being taught from my earliest childhood.” 18 

By virtue of this movement, religion begins to be perceived from the 
outside. It is classified in the category of customs, or else in that of his- 
torical contingencies. In this fashion, it is opposed to “Reason” or to 
“Nature.” 19 In the eighteenth century it will be seen from an already 
ethnographical bias from the standpoint of the “students of man.” 20 The 
very term designating it now acquires a new meaning. Religion no longer 
signifies a religious order or the Church in the singular: as Georges Gus- 
dorf has remarked, “Hereafter religion can be spoken of in the plural.” 21 
It is a socioeconomic positivity bound to a body of abstract hypothèses. 
Bayle or Fontenelle will call it “the System of the Christian religion.” 22 
A totality is set in place that must be understood, criticized, or situated 
according to criteria which are not its own. The quod creditur (what is 


believed) is dissociated from the fides qua creditur (faith which causes J 
belief) and is transformed into “belief’ in the objective sense of the term. | 
The contents of belief are subject to analysis from an increasing distance | 
in respect to the act of believing. Religion tends to become a social object, ; 
and hence an object for study, in ceasing to be for the subjects that which j 
allows them to think or to behave. 
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Atheism, Sorcery, Mysticism 

A N “atheism” develops in the course of the second third of the seven- 
teenth century, 23 with the “eradite Libertines.” 24 To be sure, it will soon 
be effaced by the political order that Louis XIV institutes, but from then, 
jt is merely partially hidden and covered by official power; it will spring 
out of the shadows at the beginning of the eighteenth century. This “lib- 
ertine” éruption of a morality without religion at the heart of the sev- 
s enteenth century must be linked to other contemporary symptoms: the 
explosion of sorcery in popular areas, diabolical “possessions” in cities, 25 
the “mystical invasion” during the same years. 26 

Atheism, sorcery, mysticism: these three simultaneous phenomena ail 
betray the fact that the churches hâve become incapable of providing the 
references that integrate social life. Divided among and within them- 
selves, churches are localized. They can no longer supply thought or prac- 
tice with the statement of general laws. Thus, with the phenomena that 
I assume to be three variants of a new social stracturing, two reciprocal 
movements are produced. On the one hand, doctrinal éléments that had 
been combined until this time are now disconnected. Among libertines, 
modes of knowledge are dissociated from the unitary “reason” whose 
principle was faith; in sorcery, collective symbols concerning church 
membership are detached from the churches in order to form the ima- 
ginary lexicon of an antisociety; with “spirituals,” personal expérience for- 
l rows biographical or psychological itineraries foreign to the institutional 
and theological languages that had organized its development until then. 
On the other hand, this disconnection follows social cleavages, which are 
| increasing (while religious “allegiances” continue to play an important 
r rôle, they are staged and apportioned according to sociological cate- 
; gories) : libertines are urban masters of writing, already endowed with a 
social rank and the very technical instrument with which the new power 
; of the middle class will be affirmed; sorcery fïnds its recraits in rural areas 
? less controlled than in the past and seemingly turned into a single mass 
by the very fact of mobilities that stir up local hiérarchies; mystics are 
often localized among those lawyers subjected to contradiction between 
ï their allegiance to a cultural tradition and the decrease of their political 
| or économie power. 
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Everything happens as if doctrinal éléments, thrown out of the orbit IJ 
of an intégrative System, had then been following differentiated social Jj 
gravities. Social ranks become determining factors, but religious language 3 
is still used to designate them. Social distribution acquires a capacity to i 
classify. It slowly models a new order, but ail the whüe this évolution is S 
still hidden under cultural symbols and is betrayed only by the reorgan- 
izations that it puts into motion. Already true ecclesiology assumes the ; 
form of a political System before, later, it becomes a sociology. jg 

Because this fragmentation is constandy effected through more and more 
social divisions, it points to something that is nascent. It is also organized | 
around something that is disappearing, that is, this intégrative virtue that | 
the religious frame of reference had represented until this time. It is here * 
that this principle of unity turns out to be lacking. In each respective 
group its uncertainty is marked, by “libertine” critical doubt, by returns « 
in sorcery of the “pagan” repressed, or by voyages toward the invisible l 
secrets of received language which the absence of God instigates. The loss : 
ofthe absolute object is inscribed within these three movements, although ' 
in characters relative to what spécifiés each of these groups. It is the ques- , 
tion to which they will respond differentiy. 


State Policy f§ i 

because they are s till only symptoms, these currents will disappear 
almost simultaneously — around the years 1650-1660, 27 as political law 
is imposed which replaces the order whose explosion they manifest. From y 
the middle of the century, royal power is not mistaken when, in the same 
move, it represses atheists, sorcerers, and mystics, in view of defending § 



are symptoms of an order that is beinpf undone. They can no longer be 
tolerated by the innovative politics of an order which will take the place 
of religion in its rôle of providing the frame of reference for a society. 

Inaugurated under Richelieu in the middle of this “turmoil,” and within 
the context of the skepticism which envelops ail existing doctrines, State 
reinforcement “turns former mental structures topsy-turvy” because, firn- 
damentally, it reorganizes modes of behavior relieved of criteria and frames | 
of reference. 28 No matter what may be the condition of belief destined g 
for uncertainty, a basis for practice is quickly perceived as both lacking | 
and necessary. An axiomatic of action is needed. Modem science will be 
formed as it seeks a way for ordering procedures. g 
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A problem of passions is at stake; that is, of action thrust forward by 
the éruptions of an unfathomable will, disconnected from intellectual or 
social language. So then, for a period of time, a morality holds sway that 
is based on exceptions, the ambitious, unstable and risky morality of the 
“noble” man, of the “hero,” of the stoic or the mystic, in sum, of the 
“savage” and “rare” sublime: morality flows back toward the individual 
a ct, as is always the case when normative référencés to a society tend to 
weaken. 

State policy cornes to fill the void by ordering laws of behavior. Based 
0 n Tacitus and Machiavelli — “the lands of Machiavelli and Tacitus,” Bal- 
zac used to say — in the area of practices, it in fact overcomes the contra- 
diction betwen reason and violence. Managed by “the Great” (they them- 
selves are the only ones who “hâve the right to reason” about affairs), 29 
an order is imposed with royal power. It is accompanied by a “classical” 
humanism, which, skeptical in matters of ideology, cynical with respect 
to power, “lucid in scrutinizing the defects of nature,” owes much more 
to philosophy than to “religion.” 30 “The Queen of ail virtues,” 31 force, 
founds an order. As Hobbes believes, this légitimation finds its begin- 
nings in the illegitimacy of a violence. It constructs the circle of the State 
on three points which will organize the writing of a society — “affairs” 
(a practice), “The Great” (a power), an “order” (a rationality) — and whose 
certitude is represented in the “mortal God,” the king. 

Thus as Etienne Thuau has said, “the policy of the seventeenth century 
is bom in a large measure through collective action and the practdcal needs 
of the State enterprise.” In the field of national or scientific activities, this 
policy develops a desire both to master and possess social nature. State 
policy already turns the country into a mercantilist and capitalist enter- 
prise. 32 And it recmits beliefs: ‘To govem is to make subjects believe.” 33 
Mersenne saw a legitimate “management of minds” in this political ra- 
tionalization of convictions and mentalities. For Campanella it was a 
“spiritual war,” a crusade, the équivalent of “spiritual combat.” Policy 
conscripts predicators and men of letters into the service of power; it 
orients “public” instruction into a pedagogical battle; it aggravâtes the 
“crimes of opinion.” What could be more astonishing than the chores of 
morality and knowledge being centered again on the prince, a strategie 
point of direction? What could be more astonishing than having the “ed- 
ucation ofthe prince” become the practice par excellence where the new 
political order focuses the formation of a referential social language? The 
[éducation of the prince is the employment in respect to which “it was 
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often heard said” of Pascal himself “that, had he been engaged in it, theref 
was nothing to which he wanted to contribute more, and that he would| 
hâve willingly sacrificed his life for such an important cause.” 34 | 


A NEW FORMALITY OF PRACTICES: W 

THE POLITICIZATION OF CONDUCT 

THE establishment of a practical policy with the reinforcement of mon- 1 
archic power is one thing; the readjustment of religious formations whose | 
internai division was “compensated” by State reinforcement, but which Jf 
were not vanishing so easily, is another. They functioned quite well in- I 
deed. But how did these two Systems mesh together? Where can we grasp J 
the connections that are established— as soon as we cease to assume that* 
power possesses the capacity of expanding everywhere the policy that it JJ 
founds, or the capacity of taking away the relevance or the existence of} 
conduis and beliefs which are still being posited as religious? Practices § 
allow us to grasp the process of a new combination: they indeed definel 
the field where modifications are taking place that will soon flow backg 
upon idéologies. Their different formality évincés their renewed deployment j| 
in the name of another function. J 

I 

1 

The Formality of Practices | 

THE nation is normalized into a society of orders arranged around the | 
royal throne, which furnishes both its center and, as in a mirror, the | 
possibility of self-representation. 35 There is a revival of religious strucvf 
tures, but one based upon another System. Christian organizations are put | 
to renewed use, in relation to an order which they no longer hâve the? ; 
power of directing. This is a significant point, for to the king is attnbuted * 
the privilège of “having God at his side” and “around his person.” 36 Like|j 
God, the churches happen to be right beside the king. If Louis XIV is 
part of the Counter-Reformation, he inverts its principle through his 1 
manner of bringing it to a close. 37 To be sure, as his power become$|| 
increasingly visible, in matters of religion he becomes more and naop 
conservative. The goal of his “great plan” seems to be a “restoration” of - 
the splintered Church, but in reality his goal involves “giving peace to| 
the State and rights to authority” 38 — a surreptitious révolution indeed, ^ 
where ends are transformed into means. Political institutions use religious p 
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institutions, infusing them with their own criteria, dominating them with 
their protection, aiming them toward their goals. 

So what is new is not so much religious ideology (power imposing a 
return to Catholic orthodoxy) as the practice which, from now on, makes 
religion serve a politics of order. The religious investiture accrediting this 
order is intended to win over existing organizations and to consolidate 
political unity. On this level the weakened Christian “system” is trans- 
formed into a sacred theater of the System which will take its place. It 
also assures the shift of Christian conscience toward a new public mo- 
rality. 

The ways State policy slips under the cover of what it replaces become 
évident with a politicization of conduct — if by “politicization” we mean 
movement toward a System which articulâtes behavior in terms of forces 
facing it, of social contracts placing these forces in hiérarchies, and of com- 
mon values postulated by these contracts. In order to account for the 
changes that occur within this practical policy, to discern the new order 
which is inscribed within traditional behaviors, it is not sufficient simply 
to analyze their contents: the same ideas or institutions can be perpet- 
uated at the very time they are changing their meaning within the social 
sphere. This is the case with religious conceptions or organizations at the 
end of the seventeenth century; they follow the same trajectory. They are 
maintained, even while certain additional éléments join them which are 
already symptoms of another totality. Yet, just as a System of thought is 
doubtless designated through the invention of a few additional notions, 
but even more through a different organization of the ideas that it re- 
ceives from other areas — that is, through its own way of “making them 
work” within the totality of a discourse — so then religious beliefs and 
institutions begin to “work” differently and thus betray another kind of 
dynamic, of which a subséquent récapitulation will be able to grasp the 
principles in order to make it accédé to the status of theory. 

Even though intact within themselves, modes of moral behavior are 
inscribed upon other social trajectories. They are obedient to criteria, they 
are classified according to categories, they aim at objectives which are 
changing. These questions hâve much to do with a formality of practices 
(practices of language, professional or devotional practices, etc.) — anal- 
ogous to what Pierre Bourdieu calls a “logic in its practical State.” 39 This 
formality is more or less in accord with official or theoretical discourses; 
it calls them into question, since it also organizes a practice of reading 
or hearing; in other words, a practice of these discourses, not to speak 
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of the practices which they forget or exclude. One of the tasks of history 
consists of measuring the distance or the relations between the formality 
of practices and that of their représentations; in this way, with the ten- 
sions that are at work throughout a society, we can analyze the nature 
and forms of its mobility. 

New Uses 

under the ancien régime and especially throughout the seventeenth 
century, religious behaviors and conceptions offer a favorable area for this 
type of analysis. Religious structures begin to “turn” quite differendy, as 
if they were taken up en masse into the political element. We must direct 
our attention to the érosion of these structures, and especially to their 
new movements, in order to apprehend the transformation that is in 
progress. Ail kinds of indications exist within modes of religious behavior 
that allow us to specify the more or less explicit, more or less new means 
under which the “formality of a practice” can be shown. 

Some are of a direcdy political type. These are the most obvious cases. 
Thus the “monarchie service” and the “king’s religion” among Protestants 40 
hâve their more grandiose Catholic équivalents in ecclesiastical “docility” '§■ 
in respect to power, in the royalist feeling which relativizes membership 
in the Roman churrch (qualified as ultramontane) and pushes the Church 
of France toward a “political Gallicanism” at times close to schism, 41 and 
finally with the fact that from 1675 on, the Assemblies of the Clergy are, 
as Jean Orcibal notes, “completely in the hands of the court.” 42 An iden- 
tical junctioning overwhelms the division among churches and “makes them 
work” according to the political System that their fundamentally different 
théologies are ail vainly attempting to deny. Opposed religions follow 
identical paths. Operations follow “obligatory ways” marked by the po- 
litical space in which churches are moving. This is not cowardice or a r 
lack of lucidity among men. We will see that the position of “refusai” or 
of “sanctuary” undergoes and also manifests the same law, although on 
another scale. At stake first are the attractions and displacements within i 
a System that its combination with a stronger element will precipitate. 

If we pass over to particular practices, we can observe the same kind 
of dysfonction. In the Offices of Charity, the measure by which the needy 
to be helped are chosen is no longer solely membership in the munici- 
pality or in the same social milieu (the impoverished aristocrats), as had 
already been the case in the sixteenth century, but the possibility or the 


effectiveness of a “conversion” to Catholicism, an instrument of national; 
unity. 43 Donations made by particular groups and lay masses for schools 
or missions seem to organize a geography of political interests and social 
alliances. 44 There is a growing seizure by royal tribunals on religious 
questions, and a new “relevance” of State affairs in ecclesiastical trials. 45 
Religious obedience is subjected to a more fondamental loyalism which 
founds obedience to the king upon a “divine and human right” or a “nat- 
ural law” and which divides the clergy according to the rift between “reb- 
els’ and diènts of the king. 46 Theological quarrels generate a theater 
of conflicts among “parties,” and they follow their logic far more than 
they détermine it (see, for example, “Jansenists and Jesuits” in this chap- 
ter). For more than a century an instrument of religious propaganda,. 
éducation becomes an immense social campaign launched against evil, of 
which a thousand contemporary documents show that the three heads— 
ignorance, delinquency, division— are part of the same monster (see the 
remarks on this topic in chapter 3). 

Other indications attest to the degree to which religious practices con- 
form to social forms. A few examples will suffice. In the discipline ruling 
secondary schools, sociocultural and économie “virtues” are imposed more 
and more— politeness, composure, “bearing,” and even more, hygiene 
(bound to a mastery of life), productivity (the student’s condition aims 
toward a social usefolness), compétition (knowledge is enjoined in a struggle 
for promotion), “civility” (the established order of social conventions), 
and so forth, while “Christian virtues,” whose éléments are established 
on a stable list, are simply reclassified within a social restructuring of 
practices. 47 In the same fashion, a reorientation occurs in institutions and 
religious foundations with the logic introduced there first by concern for 
efficacy, then rationalization aiming at an “order” and the sense of method. 
Within the very practice of prayer, this rationalization replaces “inspira- 
tions” with “the usefolness of good thoughts,” or “affections” of the heart 
with reasons” and “methods.” 48 New religious congrégations are 
created — and, often, the former ones are specialized (as in the case of 
the Bénédictines) — in conformation with a topography of urgency or as- 
signments established by society (the struggle against ignorance among 
the masses, help for the victims of disaster or abandoned children, the 
quarantine of the sick, éducation for young women, érudition, etc.): dé- 
terminations according to social fonctions are more décisive than the for- 
mer classifications of religious orders following church fonctions (“con- 
templative,” “active,” “predicatory,” and so on). 
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Many other examples could adduce these fonctions, whose redprocals j 
involve privatizing and interiorizing the bases of Christian life. “Sancti- J 
des” outline “subjective” and “psychological” itineraries which can no longer j 
be drawn on the checkerboard of civil and political organizations. With- 
drawal from the body into the “sanctuary” of the heart is an act that 
mimes a fondamental incompatibility with the social body; before being 
a doctrine, rupture is a situation. The “spirituals” of the period are lucid 
when they regress from practices to the “motives” of action, and when 
they situate the Christian options below language and works, outside of 
the social text, within the purity of intention, in the purposes of the heart, 
in the formai element of action 49 But since it is deprived of social moor- 
ings fois option seems to be lost in an unfathomable mght— or must be 
identified with “extraordinary” phenomena that the scientific optic is al- 
ready changing into psychological or medical objects. “Mystical expéri- 
ence” indeed vacillâtes between these two pôles. 

From the bias of foeir formalities, it also appears that Christian modes 
of behavior are ail affected by the transformation which, on the one hand, 
brought the problem of order into a field of practice and, on the other, 
provided it with a sociopolitical solution. It is hardly surprismg that one 
of the clearest signs of fois slow révolution in religious structures of ac- 
tion is precisely the place held by the figure of the “practicing believer.” 


THE LOGIC 

OF THE PRACTICING BELIEVER: 

THE ALTERNATIVES OF STATELY DUTIES 
AND PROPHECY 


Between the Law ofActing and the Place of Enunciation 

Acting is socialized: it follows the criteria apportioned to the social order 
being established. Such is the overall displacement at work— a disp ace- 
ment that is difficult to pinpoint, since the distinction between politics - 
and religion (and no longer only between the temporal and the spiritual) ; 
is precisely what is being produced. It is foerefore impossible to court 
on these two concepts as if they were solid and stable columns on which 
a historical analysis could be based in order to account for transforma- 
tions in progress. Yet somefoing strange is happening. Religious behavr 
iors which used to manifest a Christian meaning within a social practice 
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are broken. The need to express meaning is dissociated from the social 
logic of doing. Affirmation of a Christian meaning is isolated in a speech 
and appears to be less and less compatible with the axiomatic of practices. 

The will to State a faifo is accompanied by a retreat to the “interior” 
or to the “anywhere out of fois world.” It is marked by the foundation 
of a place apart, from which it may be possible to speak. In représenta- 
tions and images, the “heart” plays fois rôle; it depicts a space, a retreat, 
closed and eut away from the rest of the world. On the map of France 
the multiplication of sanctuaries, hermitages, secret societies, etc., is the 
social équivalent to these closed hearts defending against the intrusions 
of the world. In these marginal areas a “prophetism” of a new type is 
established. 

An inverse phenomenon corresponds to fois. The need to “do” (foere 
is no faifo without “works”) forcibly submits the action that is under- 
taken to the organization of civil and political tasks, which are the first 
to be changed by the new order of practices (professional or familial ac- 
tivities appear to be “laicized” at a slower rate). Unçonsciously, the act 
of “doing” allows the very foing to escape that it wanted to produce, that 
is, formally Christian actions. It ends in what contemporaries are correct 
in calling “compromises” — yet these compromises hâve less to do with 
a doctrine than with the law which is imposed as soon as one chooses 
to act on society. In fois respect, conciliatory “humanism” and even moral 
“laxity” are first of ail the signais of a situation. The order which they 
betray can only be compensated (according to the modes which also refer 
to the same situation) by correctives proportioned to the detail of each 
element of social behavior (in view of inserting into it a specifically Chris- 
tian déviation), and especially by reinforcing the marks of différentiation 
that are called “religious.” 

This break of Christian action séparâtes the place of meaning (that is, 
the possibility of finding a place for enunciating) from the work of social 
production (that is, the effective work on which a society is built ). 50 
Doubdess some account could be made of the great debates at the end 
of the century in terms of the tension between the necessity of “re-con- 
stituting” a place of enunciation and the logic of production in which a 
society is mantled. Options diverge. Sometimes they favor prophétie ur- 
gency, and at others, they confirm the politicization of fact in order to 
correct it. By Crossing one anofoer and even inverting foeir positions, 
neverfoeless they bear witness to the common situation as a fonction of 
which various doctrines and choices affront one anofoer. 
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The “Marks” 

under the figure of collective retreats effected by prophetism, or with 
the sériés of arrests (or rectifications) that casuistry places everywhere along 
the trajectories of action, a single and same necessity is born— that of 
“marks,” a word recurring infinitely in texts of the period. By “mark” we 
must understand an objective combination of a practice and a sign, a Cross- 


ing point between the language of society and the enunciation of a 
faith— in sum, an effective way of surmounting the rupture between one 
and the other. The mark can be a miracle, a sanctuary, a priesdy or char- 
ismatic personage, a dévotion, a sacramental gesture, and so forth. In 
every manner of its appearance it focuses religious expression upon par- 
ticular actions. Everything is concentrated on practices. A religious group 
expériences its cohésion through them. In them it finds its mooring and 
its différentiation in respect to other social units, whether religious or of 
other fabric. From them it gains the confidence that beliefs themselves 
provide less and less. Soon, apropos of Christians, Montesquieu will State 
that they “are no more firm in their unbelief than in their faith; they live 
in the ebb and flow that endlessly carries them from one to the other .” 51 
Humorous perhaps, lucid in any event, his remark indicates the difficulty 
that these Christians hâve in finding social landmarks for their faith; it 


helps us understand the décisive, and in certain respects the fetishistic, 
rôle that this or that religious practice will play in their lives. 


Jansenists and Jesuits 

THE choice between Christianities is effected in terms of practices. Op- 
position between the currents which are designated as “Jansenist” and 
“Jesuit” is quite revealing of the choices that had to be made. The bat- 
tlefield is that of practical morality . 52 If the “spirituals” are cast aside— 
whose reactions ail the way from Port-Royal to the Company of Jésus 
hâve more and more in common, despite the social barrier between the 
two “parties” 53 — there is a quite rapid réduction of Christian faith to 
practices, or at least an identification of faith with practices. But the sam 
practices are not in question: this is the différence which orders doctrinal 
divergence. The Jansenists opt for practices of worship; they aim at em- 
phasis on liturgical or sacramental observances, whose very importance 
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requires greater spiritual préparation; they wrestle especially against social 
institutions which must threaten observances (from the cabaret to the 
court). 

To the contrary, the Jesuits deliberately place themselves within the 
field of civil practices. As partisans of adaptation, as the principal legis- 
lators of “civility ,” 54 of “honesty,” of “stately duties,” and soon — into the 
eighteenth century — even of “honor” or of a “legitimate self-respect” in 
Christian morality , 55 they try to proportion to these practices a déviation 
that in every instance is relative to a social task. Here we see the infinité 
work of casuistry, endlessly correcting the situations that it had first con- 
firmed. In the long run, this task becomes increasingly difficult to fulfill. 
Choices hâve to be made: a growing incompatibility is uncovered be- 
tween, on the one hand, an ethics founded on the effective law of “civil 
society” and, on the other, the places where Christian life is located, for 
lack of being able to correct the norms of social life — the practices of 
dévotion (the Sacred Heart), secret associations (the Congrégations of 
Gentlemen, for example), spiritual retreats, and so forth. A new form of 
sanctuary appears among the Jesuits themselves, when these signs become 
polarizers precisely because they are isolated from an ethics considered 
to be “atheistic” in nature. 

Thus in the eighteenth century the Jansenists and Jesuits will meet again 
in the importance they grant to worship. Their contrary options become 
minute inside this sphere. To a sacramental polarization (with which cornes 
a reinforcement of sacerdotal authority or of the severity of measures con- 
cerning misconduct in this respect) is opposed from now on a devotional 
polarization (which goes hand in hand with an overvaluation of the “spir- 
itual guide” or of impératives concerning the execution of actions and 
the literal fidelity to formulas ). 56 It goes without saying that these two 
tendencies intersect and are often mixed together. They are also fre- 
quently encapsulated in a single term: piety. The real problem rather con- 
sists in relating piety and morality, which has become separated from the 
former and which is explicitly expressed in terms of social practices. The 
countless titles in which the binomial piety and morality appears betray 
the evidence of the rift through the very conjunction “and” that binds 
the combination. 
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Stately Duties 

NONETHELESSthe debates between the Jansenists and the Jesuits re- 
main above ail a “theater.” The changes and tensions of a society are 
represented in antinomical figures . 57 Thus, like a tragedy, they impassion 
the learned world. But this dramatic staging refers to a more obscure 
force at work. One of the most striking indications of it is to be found 
in the rôle that the apology of “stately duties” begins to play in Christian 
morality. An entire religious literature is devoted to it, popular Works 
generally, midway between works of literature and pamphlets hawked in 
the streets. In turn it circumscribes the “duties of the prince,” as well as 
those of socialites, masters, soldiers, artisans, peasants, domestics, the 
“poor,” even of spouses, fathers, widows, schoolboys, and so on . 58 

In this literature, the word “state” 59 arrives on the scene bearing a spir- 
itual and theological tradition in which the term désignâtes a habituai - : J 
“disposition of the soûl,” 60 a “degree” or an “order” of grâce, 61 one of 
the stages or “paths” that are distinguished in a mystical or Christian 
itinerary, divided into three, 62 four, 63 five, 64 or more States. In the early 
seventeenth century, the analysis of the States of prayer or of the States 
of perfection acquires an importance that it had never before enjoyed: a 
scholasticism of the spiritual itinerary is substituted for that of beings or 
of ideas. It participâtes in the work of a society in transit, in the search 
for a new order. As Loyseau says, “state” is the “verbal name of the verb 
to be”\ from this point on the word is attributed to offices “because their 
true nature is one of being a permanent quality inhérent in the individ- 
ual.” 65 It refers the movements of praxis to stabilities. It posits the in- 
termediary of a disposition between multiple activities and the unique 
being or essence of former philosophy. 

Now it is symptomatic that the social order hereafter furnishes Chris- 
tian morality and spirituality with the principle of their new organization, 
and that the ranking of socioprofessional “states” in a hierarchy slowly 
begins to play the rôle that was held until then by a ranking of ecdesial 
fonctions or of spiritual degrees. 66 The established order thus becomes 
the base for a redistribution of the old religious virtues: obedience is 
befitting to the domestic; justice, to the master, and so on. The social 
délimitation of a “situation” within a totality indicates the virtues that 
hâve to be cultivated. It has a categorical value. This délimitation also 
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replaces with “state” what “being” represented in former metaphysics ( op - 
eratio sequitur esse), that is, a foundation and an order of operations. So- 
cial organization thus becomes a sort of code basic to ail practices; it is 
the place (the supremely philosophical place) of their stabilization and of 
their distribution. This évolution is also parallel to what, on a political 
level, reshapes churches to correspond with nations (with Anglicanism, 
Gallicanism, and soon Josephism, etc.) and makes nations at once the 
“patterns” and the inheritors of churches. 

Access to Christian meaning appears to be linked here to the locus an 
individual occupies and to the function he exercises in society. Something 
still more décisive for the future is sketched out on a practical level in 
these apologies of “stately duties” (but unknowingly and without theo- 
retical élaboration): the adjustment of meaning (whether Christian or not) 
to one’s social position. What henceforth figures in the history of the West 
is an ethics expressed in terms of social divisions and ecconomic relations. 
This connection becomes a structure of modem and contemporary so- 
cieties. 

In relation to this determining of moral categories by means of a so- 
cioeconomic organization, “the practices of piety” are presented as an 
extra. With the first violent tremor they fall, without the essential being 
shaken — unless, for Christians driven to the brink of the alternative, they 
become everything that is left for them. 

As for the ethics that will organize the meaning of existence around 
work, status, and therefore around social conflicts as well, here we find 
one of its points of emergence. This moment inaugurâtes two and a half 
centuries of identification between the social duty and the meaning of 
man, as by turns the “bourgeois,” the liberal, the patriot, the socialist or 
scientist. Perhaps the “meaning of history” goes back to this combination. 
We hâve had to wait until the middle of the twentieth century, with its 
extension of leisure and socioeconomic rationalization, to see this alliance 
established at the end of the seventeenth century break down — so that 
social units no longer delimit beliefs, values, and virtues; and meanings, 
metamorphosed into questions, can move in the direction of one’s lib- 
ération from work. 
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Front Prophetism to Radicalism: The Practice of Division 

IN the seventeeth century there also exists a polemic prophetism of de- 
liberately marginal stripe. A “righteous” faith défends its ability to define 
the criteria of behavior proper to it. Port-Royal is the most famous case. 
But the “spiritual” résistances, the “sects,” the pious “parties,” the with- 
drawn “companies,” the secret “associations,” or the “little churches” abound 
everywhere, with an accompanying multiplication of hermitages or of oc- 
cult groups such as the Rosicrucians . 67 Within this flowering of ecclesiolae 68 
a common element wins over and crosses through ail clérical différences, 
making ail of these new retreats distinct from heresies or from former 
sects. Everywhere we witness a practice of division winning over a “gnosis.” 
These isolationist formations (squeezed into little islands, or distended 
into parallel networks) are defined less by knowledge or by a type of 
initiation than by a practical way of resisting the surrounding milieu. Put 
another way, the noting of différence is of a moral more than of a the- 
ological order. Through these forms of behavior division is brought forth, 
but not essentially — as was the case in the twelfth or the thirteenth cen- 
tury — by way of conceptions or idéologies. 

The act of differentiating oneself from the world leads to a proliféra- 
tion of Unes of application; this is ultimately what the doctrines speak of, 
more than it is a conséquence of theory. The action wins over the con- 
tent. It becomes the most sure sign of belief. It simultaneously posits and 
“expresses” belief as a mode of behavior. The “spiritual meaning” is here- 
after linked to a language composed of practices, whereas in the Middle 
Ages it had moved within a cosmological universe of ideas and of words 
that were also things. The enunciation of a word now acquires the in- 
stitutional form of a visible and social opposition to other kinds of con- 
duct. It changes its nature when, instead of consisting of stating truths, 
it already falls under the régime of an operation of séparation which now 
has an ethical value. 

Furthermore, most of the “spirituals” individually manifest the same 
motion: just as their doctrine moves toward what Henri Bremond cor- 
recdy called a “mystical moralism ,” 69 the writing which they inaugurate 
is characterized by a peculiar treatment of common language. For the most 
lucid individuals among them there no longer exists any language other 
than that of the “world.” The expression of spiritual expérience consists 
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in making that language play against itself; it effects a division within the 
social text rather than constituting an autonomous linguistic or ideolog- 
ical corpus. Because mystics cannot draw upon statements which would 
be spécifie to this expérience, they express themselves through a particular 
style of practicing everyone’s language, through a kind of intervention, a 
modus loquendi . 70 Here, as in ail movements of this marginal type, the 
theological statement has the same status as other statements; it is the 
raw material that ways of acting or speaking — ail that is truly relevant — 
are remodeling. 

These minorities and “old believers” often defend themselves through 
a “return to origins” that is once again the principal symbolic indication 
of a new practice. In France, in England, even in Russia and elsewhere, 
they form pockets of irreducible believers. Camisards, Jansenists, “un- 
derground churches,” Puritans, not to speak of the Raskol of Awakum, 
and many others, are of this order. Despite ail of their predecessors, it 
can be said that they invent the tradition of a “Christian radicalism .” 71 
Here faith is a practice, and its “work” is hereafter indissociable from a 
political opposition. It even aims at a political foundation, when exile 
becomes possible . 72 Along similar lines, the investment of religious con- 
science in a sociopolitical conduct or category is and will become more 
and more tellingly crucial . 73 

In their beginnings, the Jansenist, Camisard, Puritan, or even Raskol 
movements are distinguished by the fronder of a sacramental practice, by 
a form of assembly and prayer, by liturgical gestures, and so on. This 
social edge brings the value of a sign to the retreat from society, itself 
accompanied by (or taking the place of) a “spiritual” retreat outside of 
common language. Yet what provokes this retreat is precisely what changes 
the nature of its signs: the “world” that is left behind socializes these signs 
of rupture and therefore brings them back to itself. Acts of séparation 
thus lose their religious meaning. They are understood and lived within 
“sanctuaries” otherwise than as they would be on the outside. They con- 
stitute an increasingly unintelligible message for those at whom they are 
aimed. The retreats of the Camisards, the Jansenists, the faithful members 
of Raskol are judged as political acts. And furthermore, this common 
interprétation flows back into these groups. The very individuals who 
posited religious signs begin to think and practice them as a sociopolitical 
résistance. To be sure, there are exceptions. Hence the Camisards are able 
to defend the meaning they ascribe to their actions against this ambient 
pressure. But this is due less to the fact that they rely on their interna- 
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tional religious relations than by reason of a fiirther retreat into the secret 
of an intimacy (of the family, the village, the monastic cell ), 74 and thanks 
to its established symbol of the martyr, who is the public mark of a social 
élimination (in prophétie antisociety, the martyrdom of the witness cor- 
responds to what in a traditional church would be the saint’s virtue). 

The effective and visible organization of society demonstrates that in 
most cases a transformation of meaning occurs even inside reformist and 
contentious practices. There appears to be a substitution of living créa- 
tures inside the same shell. Thus, between the Jansenism of Port-Royal 
and that of the eighteenth century, a mutation occurs . 75 Prophétie be- 
ginnings make room for a sociopolitical opposition; the same can also 
be observed earlier (between 1640 and 1644) within Puritanism . 76 The 
enunciation of meaning becomes a résistance to royal power or to eccle- 
siastical hierarchy (another form of power). This change has less to do 
with laxity or an abandonment of “primitive” conducts than with the 
internai inversion of their working. The surrounding interprétation mod- 
ifies the religious substance of the same objective signs. 

Hence traditional “heresy,” a social form modeled on a theological truth, 
becomes less and less possible. The orthodoxy in terms of which this form 
was determined will now be more of a civil than religious nature. That 
is, just like action, heresy becomes socialized. Social heresy is born. Be- 
cause of this transformation first of ail marked in practices, a “prophétie” r 
group will be progressively less able to avoid slipping toward either de- f 
fense of a civic morality, an occult existence, or even an organization of 
worship that will soon become “folkloric” and foreign to what is truly at 
stake in a society. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS: 

LEGALITY AND UTILITY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

POLiTiCiZATiONor folklorization of religious practices: at best these | 
are the alternatives the situation announces, even if the évolution toward j 
them is slowed by the upholding of religious contents carried with them - 
or whose System they overtake or corrode. In this combination of two ® 
Systems, the protection which royal power still accords to the institutions 
of the Church also plays an important rôle, because it simultaneously 
accelerates politicization and préserves Catholic représentations. There is 
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hence a great diversity of positions ranged along the course of the trans- 
formation taking place. 

Nevertheless, from the seventeenth century onward, the most lucid minds 
perceive the weight of social use and public order on forms of religious 
conduct. For many of them an essentially Christian ethics no longer ex- 
ists. When Pascal analyzes access to faith, the truth of which he speaks 
is no longer identified with either any particular behavior or any doctrinal 
statement. Within the présent time, it is the vanishing point implied by 
entirely civic but contradictory realities; it is the intermediate space (the 
unspoken moment) to which social combinations of violence and order, 
of legitimacy and illegitimacy, of préjudices and reason, allude. Truth no 
longer has an assigned place in the world, unless it is the line that miracle 
traces over the martyrdom of saints: it is precisely a place-“off” and away. 
The analogies between the thought of Pascal and of Hobbes hâve been 
noted . 77 In fact, Pascal has an entirely political and “worldly” philosophy 
of society which his expérience, his visits to Roannez and such, had taught 
him . 78 From this standpoint he is more modem and more perspicacious 
than his casuist adversaries. He runs far ahead of them when he inscribes 
the believer within a dialectic of “uses” and conflicts of power, and so 
forth. Ail the same he does not attempt to find a place for faith some- 
where within language, but rather he brings it forth from contrary for- 
malities of social practice. 

Within the milieu of the Company of the Saint-Sacrament, the am- 
bassador and intendent to the king, René d’Argenson, already avowed the 
autonomy of the social and political organization. He was a true mystic. 
He kept as the mies of his public life, however, only the faithful execution 
of the king’s orders and the service of the populations that he adminis- 
tered. For him these mies had a moral value, without any need for jus- 
tification or reference to religion. Less lucid than Pascal, he situated spir- 
itual expérience within the “particular” (in every sense of the term ), 79 but 
this religious privatization belonged to a “mystical” order that was for 
him the evanescent double of the objective public order . 80 Destined to a 
play between the invisibility of its “order” and the marginal position of 
a few particular indications (the “works” of the Company of the Saint- 
Sacrament, the accomplishments of “pious duties,” a few private dévo- 
tions), the expression of Christian life was separated from civil practices. 
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One Grounding Principle oflts Folklore 

THIS type of combination already outlines an organization which will 
become a general fact in the eighteenth century. We might also State that 
Enlightenment reflection exhumes its postulâtes and draws theoretical 
conséquences from them. Clearly, it is no longer through aggressive forms 
that morality is politicized among the apologists of “state policy” under 
Richelieu. Its place nonetheless remains the same: a political policy made 
of interconnected practices. But it is no longer traced solely by jurists or J 
the king’s clients; it is built in the décisive years from 1660 to 1680. The 
state becomes the powerful center of national administration, the great 
enterprise of économie, financial, and statistical rationalization. It “almost 
entirely belongs to the area of the will, of what is deliberate”: it is the V ; 
arch of the new alliance between reason {logos) and action (the practices 
which produce history) . The eighteenth century is “the century of politics 
par excellence, hence the century of the state.” 81 Frédéric II is the model 
of the eighteenth century just as Louis XIV had been that of the sev- 
enteenth. f 

This reason is bound to the power of organizing practices. It considers 
as distinct from itself, as the field of its conquests, the immense space of 
irrational “beliefs” and the inert extension of that Nature which is now 
offered up to those who will know its previously silent laws. Expressions 
not endowed with this operative capacity no longer merit the name of 
discourse, because they are broken off from “business.” A passive sector 
of language flows in the direction of areas where opinions, idéologies, 
and superstitions will finally be reunited, ultimately forming a pocket iso- 
lated from politics and science (despite the frictions, two areas indissol- 
ubly united by the marriage of rationality and efficiency). From every 
outward sign, religious expressions are the most important element of 
this inert sector (while later this place will be filled by folklore and pop- 
ular literature). Enlightened society of the eighteenth century tries to make 
them profitable, that is, to introduce them into its “order.” It thus es- 
tablishes as an object for politics or knowledge these expressions that it 
constitutes as other in respect to the rational organization of power or, 
in what amounts to the same thing, in respect to power acquired by 
virtue of the rationalization of practices. A rift is thus eut between reason 
and its “remainder” — or between the discourses of action and the more 
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0 r less exploitable mass of sayings lacking “force,” or what Machiavelli 
had already called, in discussing religious discourses, speech with virtù. 82 

Ail is intensified by another rift which is by no means identical: that 
which séparâtes the popular masses from a noble and bourgeois elite. “The 
Great” are no longer only those who hâve the privilège of “reasoning” 
about business: in France, although they are more limited by nobility 
than in neighboring countries, 83 merchants, bankers, clérical workers, no- 
tables, and the like take part in this calculating and ambitious reason which 
makes of figures and writing the weapon of its conquests. The power to 
manage and to produce is the standpoint from which theoreticians speak. 
Pierre Chaunu has said, “The central affirmation of the Enlightenment 
is that of legality and intelligibility.” 84 Yet who utters this affirmation? 
Where does it corne from? From a bourgeoisie that authorizes for itself 
the power of being “civilization” by separating itself from a superstitious 
and still-savage population. From cities established as centers and points 
of departure for crusades to the “deserts” of the rural world; at this mo- 
ment there occurs an urban swarm toward the country, and toward the 
East. 85 “Culture” is elaborated right where the power of producing history 
is built, and it is opposed to the social régions that it establishes within 
the inertia of a kind of “Nature” — originary, passive, and unfathomable. 

Following this movement, religion, although it is still massively re- 
ceived, becomes divided. Precisely where it takes part in the practices of 
power, it confirms a reason that it no longer defines and which slowly 
inverts religion’s own principles. From another point of view, religion is 
directed toward nonoperative languages and popular masses. Surely the 
Church itself had already prepared for this localization when for more 
than a century it worked in favor of a return to the people (popular 
missions, primary éducation, devotional literature, etc.), at the time when 
it was losing the ascending elite. The conséquences were to be manifold. 
They cannot be reduced to social problems. In particular, because it was 
constructed in a direct relation with its other, the “savage,” culture es- 
tablished a double language: that of an “enlightened” reason, avowable, 
productive, organizing an axiomatic of social utility; and that of beliefs, 
disavowed but always there, denied in the présent but assuming the fig- 
ure of an obscure origin, an “obscurantist” past of the Systems which took 
their place. 

This set of “fables” is an immense conglomération of signs which re- 
tums to the people the support of the nation. It is an “unknown lan- 
guage” which bears within itself the secret which reason betrays. It is not 
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only a space to be occupied so that “culture” may be planted in it; it also 
expresses— but in terms that cannot be received— the truth at which 
“philosophical” categories of “the common good,” of “public utility,” 0 f 
universality, and so on aimed. It is the apologue of reality. This language 
to be decoded is xhcfollklore of an essentid. Thus, from the middle of the j 
eighteenth century onward, a durable combination quasi-structural for 
at least a century — is formed between a “popular” foundation to be de- 
ciphered, and a scientific rationality whose effective content is posed as 
exterior to itself. Reason has its own treasure hidden within the people 1 
and inscribed within history. Reason transforms it, while receiving it ffom 
what preceded reason. A popular flood ris es, from which everything cornes. 
Finally, in calling itself the most advanced part of this flood, enlightened 
science also admits that it is nothing more than its metaphor. 

An anthropological literature attempts to designate, if not to exhume, 
this secret hidden within the obscure intimacy of common language. This j 
literature forces the relation between reason and fabulation to vacillate. It.. 
goes along with a “distancing” 86 in respect to learned language, as if; in j 
its success, the literature had been losing the presence of what it was 
designating, as if it had been instituting its own secret while constituting 
the indigenous object. The novel and the philosophical treatise démon- ; 
strate the play of masks by which an elite situâtes meaning in the back-i 
ground, in an illegibility, in a lost origin which is fable and music. j 

il 

4 

The Ambivdence of “Utility” J 

THE évolution which makes popular religion the object of an enlightil 
ened anthropology is presented First as a sélection aiming to extract ffoml 
beliefs and religious practices whatever is admissible in the name of al 
social reason. This operation had been taking place for a long time. One! 
of its essential forms consisted of “isolating” an axiomatic from religion, j 
just as physics proposed as its goal the isolation of “real” bodies from| 

within received material. . 

As of 1624, Lord Herbert of Cherbury took as his principle that nrtue | 
is the essence of worship. 87 In 1678, Joseph GlanvU opposed to the his^ 
torical dispersion of beliefs the necessity of extracting from them a fvm 
simple raies of common practice: “Religion consists not in knowing manv- 
things, but in practicing the few plain things that we know.” 8 Befbr| 
us is a work of translation whose goal is to transform religious languagi 
into social discourse. At stake is the establishment of a legality based oif 
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effectif practices. The critical analysis of religion henceforth acquires the 
l meaning of an ethical task. To explain religion and to discern the laws 
that make so many disparate religious formations compréhensible is a task 
0 f making explicit what can and must direct the choices of a society being 

| constracted. 

Montesquieu outlines the method of this hermeneutics (quite tradi- 
tional for more than a century) when he writes: “Ail religions contain 
| principles useful for a society.” 89 This law has a scientific meaning and 
I moral implication; it indicates how the elite wished to dispose of 
: religions — to transform them into social utility. The birth of a normality 
invested within the multiplicity of observed facts allows raies of action 
to be clarifïed with respect to this society, which replaces the Church in 
its rôle of providing the space of meaning, the body of the absolute, and 
also a clergy of reason. 

With increasing urbanization and commerce, a “merchant morality” is 
I established, linked to the development of capitalism. Numerous moral 
treatises celebrate it. 90 They cannot be separated from the process that 
; conveys this discourse: it was in the renewed rise of the bourgeoisie after 
the arrest that, during the second half of the seventeenth century, had 
; marked what Pierre Chaunu has called the “reinforcement of aristocratie 
structures of a society based on order.” 91 Even the imaginary dimension 
of spiritual literature speaks of bourgeois practices. The symbols or the 
| comparisons that it uses are drawn no longer especially from natural ele- 
I ments (water, fire, etc.) as they had been in the sixteenth century, or from 
civil and technical life, as in the last third of the seventeenth century. Now 
they are taken from commerce. 

The raie of the utile is imposed everywhere. Soon Hegel will charac- 
terize the truth of the Aufklarung in terms of utility (Nützlichkeit ) . As he 
writes in 1807, “Just as everything is of use to man, so then man is equally 
I useful to man, and his destiny is equally that of making himself a member 
of the flock which is usefiil and of universal service to the community. 

. . . He uses others and is so used.” 92 Insofar as beliefs and religious 
I practices are concerned, we can therefbre judge them according to the 
criterion adopted by Morelly; that is, according to what they “produce” 

I among the populations: 93 either nefarious or bénéficiai, their social ejfect 
allows a distinction to be made between “superstitions” and “useful prin- 
ciples.” This hermeneutics is furthermore able to explain the apparition 
[of religious facts through general laws (climate, tempérament, types of 
society). But it is still an operation, always marked by the principle from 
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which its force is drawn. Reason, which organizes a sociétés practice fl 
upon itself, always takes for granted that its “essence” and its truth are fl 
buried within “vulgar” strata and hence are foreign to it. Whatever might WÉ 
be its successes, the method is relative to a foundation which remains fl 
extrinsic. It is for others — it assumes a civilizing and pedagogical form— « 
just as this popular other is for itself destined to join the enlightened f 
bourgeoisie. Each of the two terms can find its truth only in its other. | 

The legality of the Enlightenment, a peculiar System within eighteenth- 
century France, implies an internai contradiction which makes it at once f 
précédé the masses that it dominâtes (but which remain foreign to it), and | 
wait for the essence hidden within the people to be revealed in a “trans- 1 j 
parent” society — as Rousseau’s great contemporary myth or the révolu- 
tionary expérience would hâve it. 94 Education in particular, a crusade of 
the eighteenth century, is obsessed with the same insurmountable am- { j 
bivalence. It colonizes, to be sure, but it is also an eschatological quest: 
it awaits the coming of the confirmation and the effectivity of what it 
already asserts. The illiterate populous, the child, the savage, and also the ; 
sick and the insane — enigmatic gods of a society that believes it has ex- 
pelled them — hold within the folds of their language the proof of that 
reason which imposes its law upon them. The educational task will thus 
ceaselessly perfect its methods and expand the field of its progress in or- 
der to surmount the rupture that keeps reason outside of its own truth § 
and forces it to dépend on its adversary. Yet this rupture is a constitutive 
one. It could not be suppressed without obliterating the reason that had 
been defmed through its establishment. In antithetical but homologous 
modes of domination or séduction, the rationality of the Enlightenment iv 
maintains a necessary relation with its other. 

From the time when a tautological faith taking signs to be the presence 
of the truth they designate becomes impossible to conceive, “culture” seems 
destined to reiterate the law which urges it to multiply practices which 
are always relative to what it lacks. Henceforth, truth will no longer be 
given in signs. Reason has in its other, outside of itself, what makes it 
endlessly produce: économies of needs, scientific expansions, scholarly 
strategies, Jacobin democratizations, and civilizing colonizations are rooted . 
in an elitist culture linked indissolubly with its contrary. 
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f Christian Formalities of Philosophical Practices? 

an ethics cannot be based on its objects, since they signify for reason 
the exteriority of its truth. It authorizes its own postulâtes as its foun- 
dations.^ Between the Spinozist conatus and the Kantian “categorical im- 
pérative” at the two extreme ends of the century, many philosophies build 
the rationality of practice on a principle of action— on a will or a need 
to do which organizes the construction of reason. Whatever the form 
that this dynamic postulate may assume, it must be noted that its éluci- 
dation Ç Aufkldrung ) in every instance implies the double reference to the 
culture which “is fashioned” (that of the Enlightenment) and to the sit- 
uation which is a “fact” (and still a religious one). The operation refers 
to its entrenchment within a will to know or a will to do, but also within 
a general conjuncture that conditions it. By distinguishing these two élé- 
ments, we shall hâve, on the one hand, the expérience which engenders 
a new philosophy of man, and on the other, the object of reinterpretation 
which transforms religion into a past. 

In fact, the two enterprises cannot be separated so easily. An économie, 
political, or scientific labor allows a perspective to be taken with respect 
to religion, which establishes it in “another” place (which is going to be 
for example, that of history or of ethnology). In its turn, such an as- 
sumption of distance in respect to religious contents Works as if it had 
made possible a transposition upholding religious formalities, but ac- 
cording to a philosophical “régime.” Thus is born a “civil religion,” as 
Rousseau correctly puts it in the Social Contract (IV, 8). The exegesis 
which exiles the literality of religion into a past or into the area of the 
Vulgar” allows a new functioning of structures that had been character- 
îstic of Christianity up until that time. Hereafter, these structures are dis- 
burdened of their ideological contents or practices, and can be 
remterpreted— and also remain— within the language of “politics,” “con- 
science,” or “progress.” The contents become the object of religious sci- 
ences which soar in this period, 95 while the “subject” of science is still 
organized along the lines of formalities belonging to the diverse historical 
types of modem Christian expérience. 

On this basis it is really inexact to persist in thinking of these formal- 
ities in religious terms, since they hâve precisely ceased to be such. In a 
certain way we might consider the time of their religious “filling” as a 
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moment in the history of these cultural fbrms. In every study devotedto H 
it since the eighteenth century, religion has always presented this ambi- || 
guity of its object: for example, its past is by turns explained through the 9 
very sociology it has nonetheless organized, and offered as the explana- JJj 
tion for this sociology which has replaced it. More generally, every society Sj 
born and issued forth from a religious matrix (are there any other kinds J| 
of society?) must affront the relation that it keeps with its archeology. JJ 
This problem is inscribed within contemporary culture by dint of the fact « 
that religious structures hâve been peeled away from religious contents 1 
in organizing rational fbrms of behavior. In this respect, the study of S 
religion is tantamount to reflecting on what its contents hâve become in ||i 
our societies (that is, “religious phenomena”), in the name of what its 9 
formalities hâve also become in our scientific practice. 96 « 

In any event, the eighteenth century offers this transport of rdigkmM 
structures into philosophical discourses. This is the reciprocal of the pro< ® 
cess that, as we hâve observed, makes religious manifestations work ac- Jg 
cording to poütical formalities. In other words, it seems that ‘enlight- !j| 
ened” practice is organized along the lines of formalities which were of.a| 
religious nature before being taken up as postulâtes of a morality. What * 
it produces still obeys the principles of what it replaces. The pattern is* 
the same for the three great stages of ethics which can be designated by jg 
the privileged refcrence: politics, conscience, progress. These moments® 
refer to historical expériences of Christianity and bear the mark of reü*® 
gious forms whose very archeology they establish, whether it be an ecsjj| 
clesiology, a spirituality or pietism, or a messianism of a people electedM 
by God for a universal mission. J*L 

First of ail, a dominant political ethics is born of the enormous effort 
that allowed the eighteenth century to create nations and pass frora*H 
Christianity to modem Europe. 97 It accredits the State with the rôle tha(® 
until this time the Church had claimed, that of being the social médiation* 
of common salvation— the sacrament of the absolute. This is a CatholijfflH 
ecclesiology, but it is transferred to the State, which sets hiérarchies amon^H 
social orders, initiâtes liturgies for its power, distribues grâces, and rdH 
tionalizes individual interests. In theory, universal discourse is still poH 
ical when it replaces its royal symbol with the austere law of the commonH 
good and maximum development. The impérative of State policy orderMj 
at once the criticism of Christian prohibitions and new prescriptions. FoM 
example, in the thought of Morelly, 98 of Diderot, 99 and of many othe* 
sexual liberty has as its goal and criterion production: not love, but 
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I ^graphie growth which, in the populationist perspective of the econ- 
oniists of the time, produces a nation’s strength and wealth. 

A wïU to make the State founds the rationalization of practices; here we 
niight compare these new eighteenth-century theologians with those whose 
missionary will to “establish the church” was invested in reorganizing, 
normalizing, and spreading Christian behavior. “We need missionaries of 
reason in Europe,” said Leibniz in 1709. But this “mission” of the En- 
lightenment is deployed on another level. It follows other cmsades. Com- 
bining the key notions of the century, it connects scientific laws with 
énergies that, in an immanent dynamic, must be placed in the service of 
a public utility in view of a collective création. 

Recourse to conscience originates more within économie liberalism and 
within a “bourgeois individualism.” But it is the locus that reformed 
churches had circumscribed, that which “speech” — impossible to intro- 
j duce into discourse — had marked and left void. 100 Following the refer- 
f ence to ecclesiological Christianity cornes the expérience of “Christians 
I without a church,” those who challenge the médiations of the ecclesiastic 
| body or language henceforth localized within a political order. 101 In every 
[ case, nearest to this ethic is a spiritual tradition: the Quakers’ “light within”; 


the truth which speaks at the bottom of the “heart” in Wesley, in the 
Northern revivais, or in the mystical Aufklarung of the European East 
(Swedenborg, Franke, etc.). At the eastern extremity of Western Europe, 
at the end of the century, Kant becomes the great religious witness to 
I the moral conscience to which scientific knowledge refers. But unlike most 
: spiritualities, this conscience is not a gnosis, that is, another knowledge 
l (in the way that for Mesmer magnetism becomes a common ground for 
mysticism and science). To take up a category dear to Emmanuel Levinas, 
[ “subjectivity” remains here as an irreducible and as a condition of pos- 
sibility in respect to political or scientific legality. 

For Rousseau, “the immédiate principle of conscience, independent of 
reason itself,” 102 is a “moral instinct,” also called a “divine instinct” and 
thought of as a “natural instinct.” He makes of religious practice — and 
not of belief 103 — the path by which “self-love” is accomplished in hap- 
j>iness, 104 if one however “retreats into oneselP: there the “natural good- 
hess” of men survives, which sociability alters, for “evil is exterior and it 
?is the passion for the exterior.” 105 In ail of this how can we fail to rec- 
pgnize the organization of a spirituality? But through recourse to the 
|>ower that man has “to change himselP’ and to fabricate his happiness, 
Rousseau erases original sin (but is that not what can be found in modem 
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mystics?), while it is the sore point of théologies of grâce in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The formality of religious practice there- 
fore slides onto another terrain. As Lefranc de Pompignan had stated so 
righdy to him, Rousseau “rationaüzes over virtue in the way of pagan 
philosophers, who did not believe that it had to be asked of God .” 106 
But he cornes from Christianity. Spirituality is transformed into the mo- 
rality of an autogenesis — a typical case of a form upheld, but within a 
régime that emptied it of its original meaning. 

The metamorphosis of Christianity into ethics and, more broadly, into H 
culture can be located ultimately under the sign of progress. To be sure, 
the appearance of this problematic issue, essential to ail of the latter pe- I 
riod of the eighteenth century, emerges from difïiculties and expériences 
that had just preceded it. Thus the impossibility of having social reality I 
gain a structural cohérence or of identifying language with a logic leads Ë 
to envisaging reason as a story of progress; that is, to categorizing ob- S 
served phenomena along the line of a development of reason. Dates be*JT 
corne a means of recovering an order, since exceptions can be rankedf 
among résistances and former préjudices. Moreover, the rôle that the | 
“milieu” plays for individuals is envisioned from the perspective of a pro- § 
duction. “Custom” is not only a fact, but also a tool: a society acquiresjf 


of changing its nature, of constructing itself. From custom we pass to ' 1 
éducation: toward the end of the century this “myth” confers upon civ»| 
ilization the form of a conquest binding reason to the ability to transform;' 
man through the diffusion of the Enlightenment , 107 and coloring ail ac- 
tion that works toward progress with a moral value. % 

Messianism, evangelism, crusade: these Christian structures can be re&& 
ognized in the enterprise which associâtes the Enlightenment with theifÉ 
prédication, this civilizing mission with the power of changing natun|| 
and the task of converting the meaning of being and of doing with thè| 
truth of history. Hegel will be the theologian of this future of the Spirit| 
But this new evangelism inverts the principle of a Providence which 
made manifest in the conversion of man. It is a mission, but it belon: 
to an elite that receives its privilège and power from itself, that no long(| 
dérivés them from the heavens above. 

Paradoxically, the Enlightenment must become a risk and a task; | 
must lose the assurance of a past révélation, and it must dépend upo; 
what the labor of culture already shows and what it promises with regatj 
to it — in sum, reason must be bound to the exteriority of its future if| 
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fonction of Christianity is to be revealed in its purity. Detached from the 
certitude which controlled it in its fbunding, the evangelical and mis- 
sionary mechanism is exacerbated. It becomes for itself its own essence. 
It is now measured only by the limits that it meets, and not by the truth 
that it bears. De-Christicmization reveals in its formality the Christian prac- 
tice, but hereafter that practice is thrown out of the orbit of the Logos 
which had verified it. In this way, too, De-Christianization is an 
élucidation— an Aufkldrung. It “betrays” Christianity in both senses of 
the term: it abandons it, and it unveils it. A social reinterpretation of 
Christianity is thus inaugurated, which will flow back over Christian mi- 
lieus: in them it will develop missionary practices tumed toward the “other” 
as toward the future witnesses of an uncertain inner truth; in them it will 
later provoke the reproduction of the ethics of progress in the form of a 
theology of history, and so forth. 

Whatever the case may be for future embodiments belonging to the 
churches, the elitist society that extracts a fiinctioning of Christian prac- 
tices from religious beliefs, that for a period of time takes its ethics to 
be the infinité progress of its rationalized practices, will find a hidden 
god once more in the French Révolution. The “savage” or the “com- 
monfolk” were only a foreshadowing of it. This new god will be the peo- 
ple, revealed in the revolutionary event which heralds their power; présent 
as an origin; time and again a control and an object for the intelligentsia 
in the course of a slow democratization; finally held to be the truth of 
history a truth that had always been there, but without words, in-fans. 
Feuerbach describes quite exactly what took place: “In the sphere of re- 
ligious practice, man replaced the Christian” 108 — but this was a cloven 
man, always divided in two by the distinction which séparâtes the min- 
isters of history from the population to be evangelized, or a bourgeois 
dergy from the “masses.” 


LAWS BELONGING TO THE RELIGIOUS GROUP: 
REDUCTION TO SILENCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF WORSHIP 

I JNSOFAR as the practical organization of Christianity is “socialized” in 
berng stnpped of beliefs, what is left for Christian groups? Some ideo- 
logical contents a discourse; and some spécifie practices — a worship. 
P east that is what ma y be observed in the ecclesiastical milieu. But 
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among believers the Christian group is still a clérical group. It is fbunctj 
precisely in the area where the displacement occurs that has just beerp 
indicated. In order to defend itself through saving believers, the clergé 
therefore concentrâtes on a language and on rites considered as objec»; 
tively Christian signs left by the exile of the practical structures of Christ 
tianity. Were the process to be schematized before being nuanced, it could 
be said that this fixation will simultaneously engender silence in the mat-J 
ter of effective convictions, and behavior like that of civil servants in is- 
sues concerning the “administration” of rites. What is experienced in faith. 
can no longer be said in a language that is hereafter focused on a defeiK 
sive operation and transformed into the verbal ramparts of a silent citadel.! 
For lack of adjustment to social practices, practices of worship also los% 
their symbolic strength. Analyses of the eighteenth-century dergy ail show| 
this obfuscation of living meaning under the prolifération of administra-^ 
tive measures aimed at protecting or spreading patented discourse and, 
deeds. j 

The derics were not the only believers, however, even though the chargeai 
of representing the church fell more and more to them for over a century^ 
In addition to this clérical “sanctuary” — a réduction and a miniaturizaJ 
tion of the Church on the priestly stage— we hâve the Christian crowds.^ 
Can we be sure that in these masses there is a dichotomy between beliefs| 
and civil or scientific techniques, when this rupture is engendered by ûm 
ability to produce, and is characteristic of the social category which has| 
the power of rationalizing practices? The category which, likewise, having| 
become apt in producing culture, leaves in the margins of its activity thosefj 
représentations associated with a received world and with given truths?| 
Can we suppose that the French populations are entirely modeled by| 
what an dite would like them to be? / 
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Two Practices of Language 

researches on “popular literature” or on religious iconography d 
not allow us to take this alignment for granted. It is true that in fact they| 
bear upon the fabricators of these almanacs, pamphlets, or “popular” im 
âges (that is, upon clerics or artists specializing in this genre, and no 
upon their readers). 109 In addition, such works hâve much to do with 
particularly conservative expression where cultural thèmes and structure 
often upheld despite the ambient évolution, are not really good tests 
change. 
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According to these studies, the dévotion for soûls in purgatory, for 
exaI nple, continues to be diffused within the iconography of Provençal 
diurches in the eighteenth century. Here we observe, however, that “Pur- 
gatory softens”: the image illustrâtes God’s judgment less than the déliv- 
rance of soûls. 110 The idea of happiness thus imposes itself here, as every- 
where else in the course of the Enlightenment. 111 But, conforming as it 
does to many others — see the last pages of this chapter and note 142 
concerning popular almanacs and the Bibliothèque Bleue — such an indi- 
cation opens a much broader question, at least to the degree that it shows 
that the idea of happiness is folded into traditional collective symbols which 
it alters from within, but without occasioning any kind of expression that 
would be its own. Here we witness a perversion internai to language, 
but not the création of a new formality. We are nearer to médiéval heresy 
than to modem ethical or scientific discourse: a change is formulated in 
the very terms and modality of an established corpus; it does not recast 
collective symbols; it does not impose a different organization upon them. 
The turbulence of a group is inscribed within this répertoire, but it does 
not call the répertoire into question. It merely traces variants relative to 
a stable structure. We remain on the level of expression. What “happens” 
springs up and is expressed in the language without a language having to 
be mode in order to “produce” events (which is the property of scientific 
discourse since the time of the Enlightenment). The displacements of 
mentality are marked solely within received représentations. Here prac- 
tices are not the very place where an ordering reason is elaborated, a 
reason which through its own genesis relegates collective symbols to the 
rôle — now become “ideological” — of adjacent or historical remnants. 

In this case, discourses (verbal, iconic, and gestural) do not hâve the 
same junction, and therefore do not hâve the same meaning when they are 
contiguous and even foreign to techniques of social or professional work, 
as when they organize these techniques and in the hands of a social group 
become a tool for production. Seen from one perspective, discourse is 
operative: in science or in the culture of the Enlightenment, theory in- 
terconnects practices. We hâve “writing” in the modem sense of the term, 
when the cipher aims at an operation} 12 Seen from another, where prac- 
tices are not interconnected in a rational field through an order of doing, 
discourse establishes a symbolic space where existential différences can be 
traced. Here the symbol allows for an expression } n 

Since the uses of language are not always the same, can we deal with 
every language according to identical procedures, namely ours, which are 
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historical or sociological, and which arc inscribed within the line of thej 
cipher? Of what can our interpretive methods take account when thcjl 
are applied to “expressions” which fonction in ways other than our “proj 
ductions”? This is a fondamental question in the history of mentalitiesj 
or in cultural sociology. In the eighteenth century a work of dissuasion! 
is effected between two cultures. One, which is elitist and learned oa 
“bourgeois,” is distinguished from the other, which is “traditional” and) 
which is both the object and the term of the action of the former. Thej 
combination leads us to demarcate from this point a culture of practionj 
ers and of science versus a thmtrical and consequently médiéval culture. , 
How can one account for the other? To these two fanctionings of lan,] 
guage must correspond two different interprétations, since in reaüty, the, 
signs are not emitted in the same way in one case as in the other, evei| 
if they are saying the same thing. Statements play over heterogenous modes 
of enunciation. Here there are two overlapping but different Systems whosç 
heteronomy no model could either explain or overcome, since the mode! 
would refer to a place of enunciation and a practice of language that; 
belongs to only one of these Systems. . | 

The interprétation of this différence in terms of an opposition betweei| 
“the elite” and “the masses” runs the risk of being misleading if it doejf 
not make explicit the fact that the rupture which the Enlightenment pro| 
duces indeed changes the nature of this elite/masses division. To rec| 
ognize this caesura is tantamount to admitting that, having fonction 
in different ways, the distinction elite/masses cannot be generalized withj 
out ambiguity; it is therefore not a good instrument of analysis. To 
sure, generaüy speaking there hâve always been elite groups and masses! 
But in the Middle Ages the intellectual elite represents a superior statuai 
within a hierarchy of beings. The deric has the power of stating the orde j 
of the universe, which he allows and causes to appear through his know|| 
edge, while thus justifying his place within the same world. The ehtg 
group of the eighteenth century, however, is not based on the fact oi ç 
différence posited by the ordering of the cosmos, but on a practice c 
rupture, on a différentiation that it effects. For the elite this action consisl 
in distinguishing itself from the masses by its ability to “produce H 
transposes the séparation through which the Judeo-Christian God esta 
lished himself as the creator . 116 This bourgeoisie-god makes the world (1 
reason is the capacity to “produce”), and, in the same movement, it et 
sociates itself from the masses or the “common” class which in myth 
symbol receives the world as a meaning. 
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“De-Christianization” — it would be better to speak of a détérioration 
0 f the religious universe (Christian faith is still compatible with this 
disappearance) — is, for the enlightened elite, the reciprocal of its self- 
genesis. But this is spécifie to this particular elite. The eighteenth century 
the moment when two practices of language coexist, compensate for 
each other, and are mutually altered without our being able to reduce 
one to the other. And we cannot suppose valid for both of them the 
analytical methods born precisely of the discourse that rationally orga- 
nises practices, that is already, in the form of so many Critical Exami- 
nations , 117 capable of interpreting popular or religious représentations as 
“productions” (of climate, social mechanics, etc .). 118 Now what happens 
in each practice from the fact of this new coexistence and the reciprocal 
reorganizations which are caused by it? 

Writing and Orality 

THE problem appears, for instance, in the form of a new relation be- 
tween writing and speech. Popular culture, which cornes to be defined 
by its opposite, is oral; but orality becomes something else from the mo- 
ment when writing is no longer a symbol, but rather a cipher and the 
instrument of a “production of history” in the hands of a particular social 
category. Everyone is aware of the confidence that the eighteenth century 
and the French Révolution had in the book: writing was to refashion 
society in the same way that it had indicated the power that the enlight- 
ened bourgeoisie was ascribing for itself. But on the very interior of this 
enlightened culture, orality changes its status to the degree that writing 
becomes the interconnection and communication of works through which 
a society constructs its progress. Orality is displaced, as if excluded from 
writing. It is isolated, lost, and found again in a “voice” which is that of 
nature, of the woman, of childhood, of the people. It is pronunciation 
apart from the technical logic of consonants-ciphers. It is “speech,” for- 
eign but relative to the “artificial” language of written combinations. It 
is music, the language of the indicible and of passion; song and opéra, 
a space where the organizing power of reason is effaced, but where the 
; “energy of expression” deploys its variations within the framework of fic- 
| tion and speaks of the indeterminate or of the depths of the self . 119 Hardly 
I by chance, the âge of the Enlightenment is at once the reign of normal- 
izing writing and the “empire of music .” 120 It appears that in the culture 
born of Gutenberg, former speech is partitioned between a writing fab- 
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ricating objects and the song of a passion without content, of an ori 
outside the text, or of an infmity of desire which flees and fascinâtes 
writers at the turn of the century. A music is established in relation t 
the triumphs of reason. It is voice separated from contents hereafter 
strumentalized; it is localized elsewhere, in areas where it evanesces an| 
disappears from Enlightenment discourse. 

We can hardly be surprised to realize that religion and popular culture 
are also manifested as voice. Speech, which since the Reformation ha<| 
already been dissociated from rational discourse, is directed toward musi<| 
through spiritual expérience; writes Hasso Jaeger, “A Paul Gerhardt an<j 
a Johann Sébastian Bach are those marking the zénith of Lutheran mys 
ticism.” 121 The results of the anti-intellectualism to which mysticism 
driven by the new intelligentsia are music, the poem, the cantata — with 
the slight exception that in the eighteenth century, with the Catholic tra 
dition holding more tenaciously to social discourse, musical, poetic, an| 
oratorial mysticism flees toward the Protestant East of Europe, or every 
where changes into esotericism and occultism. 122 More broadly, an entinf 
aspect of religion flows back toward popular hymn, toward religious fes 
tival, toward the inner life of the family, forming the counterpoint of thlj 
other aspect which we shall meet — official and superficial, organizin| 
and administrative, but ultimately alienated through its immense work of 
clérical govemance. Before underlining the dangers of a localization withirp 
what pertains to worship, we must understand the social constraints ifrf 
spiring it, and their meaning. The movement that brings religiosity bad| 
to a kind of “history without words” identifies it with a festivity incapabf 
of being based upon a scientific discourse (the inverse of what took plac| 
in the relation between liturgy and former dogmatics). In the philosopK; 
of the Enlightenment, religion is placed in this “vulgar” stratum whicj| 
retains a voice, but one which is superstitious, deprived of reason, aiï 
foreign to the knowledge already possessed by the enlightened milieu! 
In relation to the elite which defines itself by writing and which circuir| 
scribes “civilization” within what comprises writing — productions ex 
tending from science to language itself, identified with the “good usagé 
of “authors” — a secret part is formed with orality. A remnant of the festivi 
a concert of voices, a silence of meaning in the plénitude of sound, 
popular background, orality is offered to elitist knowledge, which ediï 
cates it just as orality exploits the secrets or the savageries of the N 
World. 123 

Is this an indication that a culture loses its speech as it founds writinj 
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jt is always the case that something happens in the sphere of orality. But 
w hat can we say of it, now that with historiography we are settled into 
wr itten science? To be able to speak of it, it is not sufficient that from 
the end of the eighteenth century history plays the rôle of maintaining 
the relation of reason with the larger totality that it cannot contain — of 
heing the bigamous discourse in which knowledge is simultaneously mar- 
hed to the science which produces history (see chapter 1), and to the novel, 
the “exténuation of myth” 124 that allows the “spirit of the time,” the Zeitgeist, 
to be expressed. 


g World Between: The Priests 

IF we corne back from the zones outside of historiography and return 
to what emerges in documents of the eighteenth century, we can observe 
within the interior of Christianity a cleavage analogous to what divides 
society between learned writing and popular orality. What we apprehend 
is not really the rupture, since that is not something that can be analyzed 
from a standpoint outside of the division scientific observation created; 
we apprehend instead its effects and its aftereffects within the area where 
a Christian reason develops according to the model that the ethics and 
the philosophy of Enlightenment imposes upon it. Here a considérable 
amount of organization is effected, but it is governed by social 
“utilitÿ” — as in the other sectors of the enlightened clergy — and is char- 
acterized by the raréfaction of speech or the silence of Christian expres- 
sion; these clerics appear to lose speech to the very extent that they are 
producing a Church. No longer can they speak, and furthermore, no longer 
do they really hâve anything to say, 125 essentially because the reason with 
which they are aligned as a minority within the enlightened bourgeoisie 
directs their activity toward production, even while they still charge this 
utilitarianism to the account of received Christian “truths.” 

At the level of its social fonction, the eighteenth-century Church is 
influenced by two processes that reinforce each other. On the one hand, 
because of its marginalization (still relative) in a society in which Chris- 
tianity is no longer a totalizing frame of reference, the priest becomes 
the agent by which the Church is differentiated from other groups. The 
practice and theory of Christianity are mobilized on this frontier of the 
sacred. Since the end of the seventeenth century, the Church has been 
reduced and miniaturized into its clergy (see chapter 3). Even if many 
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of the laity are believers, it is in terms of the priesthood, as a social vis 
ibility of différence, that the problems of the Christian life are formulated. 

But on the other hand, the center of this new System of defense or 
mission is specifically defined by clevics who hâve little to do with the new 
culture. They had been converted into men dedicated to writing through 
work that for over a century was devoted to reform and to the formation 
of the clergy, the first goal of the post-Tridentine Church. Seminaries 
ecclesiastical conférences, synodal statutes, or pastoral visitations aimed 
first at educating clerics and normalizing an administrative personnel. This 
great campaign put the priests in an increasingly difficult situation. For 
if its explicit end was to defend or diffuse religious beliefs, it provided 
as means a technical administration whose logic was contrary to the end 
it had been intended for. The organization of practices was stronger than 
the System of représentations whose circulation and upkeep it maintained. 
As we hâve seen, this is évident in the process that substitutes the primacy 
of practices for that of beliefs. Furthermore, Christian discourse became the 
object and the means of a production — that which built a religious social 
body. Far from having the true Word articulate practices and provide 
them with a frame of reference, it was transformed into a means in an 
axiomatic of the “production of society.” It became rarefïed as speech, 
frozen into an established discourse which, to be sure, did not make ex- 


plicit the operation whose object it was (in this respect it is inert and 
foreign to the ethical discourse of the Enlightenment), but which func- 
tioned according to the “practical reason” belonging to the entire con- 
temporary intelligentsia (and the clerics were certainly part of it). 

Whence the particularly distended position that these priests occupied. 
Placed in the world between what the Church and the society were sep- 
arately becoming, and living this contradiction in a place binding them 
to the producers of society (that is, to the educators), but in the name 
of représentations that they were obliged to uphold but which allowed 
no means of reflecting upon what they were really doing, these priests 
were more and more dedicated to administrative tasks as well as to silence 


in matters concerning the meaning of their faith. The solution to this 
dilemma consisted in concentrating the exercise of organizational powers 
upon the objective sector that was supposed to represent the conservation 
of Christian fïdelity; in other words, upon the conservation of the “re- 
ligious practices” of established discourse: worship and ideology. 
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fhe Clérical Hermeneutic 

NONETHELESS, a common trait marks the clérical elite: a retreat to 
the language of Scripture. It is inspired more and more by a nostalgia 
for origins. The work that brought the history of Christianity back to its 
beginnings through exegesis , 126 or which tried to tear morality away from 
probabilistic casuistry and found a “purer” rigor upon a return to the 
Gospels , 127 orchestrâtes the exclamation of one of the most lucid priests 
of the time, Monseigneur Jean Soanen: “O great days of Christianity, 
when will you return ?” 128 But in fact this work made a sélection among 
ancient texts; to the “superstitions” or to the “sensibility” of men “dif- 
ferent,” “more simple” and “more ignorant than we ,” 129 it referred every- 
thing which had fallen under disbelief in the eighteenth century, extract- 
ing a content conforming to the Enlightenment. Such a hermeneutic 
strategy produced an object according to operative raies no longer dé- 
pendent upon religious convictions (even if their practice was still under 
the influence of ecclesiastical pressures), raies which determined the re- 
sults obtained more surely than the “motives” or “intentions” invested 
in the work. The logic of the techniques employed prevailed over the 
spirit that they were supposed to defend. Among the Protestants, we 
witness in addition to this scientifïc exegesis a resurgence of a “spiritual” 
interprétation that had been left aside since the days of the Reforma- 
tion : 130 an edifying, pietistic, popular reading. So the Bible becomes an 
allegory covering over heterogenous religious practices; it is the symbolic 
space where individual expériences fînd what they need for expression. 

Pious exegesis was also présent in Catholicism, where it was equally 
marginal in respect to approved science. But there it was more suspect, 
since it escaped the ecclesial institution. Clérical concerns were expressed 
through the multiplication of directions and “methods” of reading: the 
“proper use” of Scripture won over its truth . 131 What prevailed once more 
was a Catholic practice of the Bible organized through the pastors whom 
Fénelon already called “living Scriptures” — a phrase with which the 
eighteenth century would designate the scribes and technicians of reli- 
gious practices. When operating on the terrain of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, Catholic pastors brought about a sélection among practices anal- 
ogous to what learned exegesis performed through texts: popular 
“superstitions” were chased away, sent back to an inadmissible past in 
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order to avoid “discrédit to religion.” 132 The hermeneutics of practice || 
and that of texts followed the same principles. M 

In effect, these men were first of ail clerics. As a group, they distancée!* 
themselves from popular culture by tolerating or ignoring what they coulai 
not impede. Rupture was aggravated from about 1750. Contact betweenl 
pastors and populations diminished; the clergy made a retreat to a dis- J 
course constructed in the seventeenth century as “reformist” but which f| ; 
became the formai means of priestly regrouping; there occurred an almosfr^ 1 
total disappearance of pastoral visits. Among many others, these facts si- Il | 
multaneously attest to the attraction offered by the Enlightenment int ç\m 
ligentsia (born of a rift in respect to the “vulgar”), and the paralysis that J j 
followed from the impossibility of introducing into religious discourseg j 
(frozen in the spot where the Church had to be defended by its Levites)! i 
the epistemological révolution that provided the force of this intelli-j 
gentsia. To be sure, a slow mutation changed these priests, but it alwaysl 
remained secret or marginal. Meslier is an extreme but not an* 
exceptional — case when he defers the statement of his true thought untilM 
after his death. 133 The content of discourse and the speech act are positedj 
outside of one another, each foreign to the other, as are the text and itsj| 
author: where there is enunciation, the statement lies; when it speaks the-| | 
truth, no longer can there be enunciation. Speech is dissociated into ajl 
/voice lacking truth and a wnting lacking voice — a structure which com J| 
bines, as it pushes them to their limit, the positions of the vulgar and j 

the enlightened. 1 

Such an occult transformation does not appear in official texts or acts,|. 
and it does not burst forth publicly until the time of the Révolution^ 
when so many priests played a décisive rôle in the national révélation thjtfp 
referred so specifically to their particular situation. In the preceding time^ 
comered between popular religiosity and the enlightened bourgeoisie, thejij 
could only manage their ideological discourse and organize religiou$j|- 
practices by applying the ethics of the Enlightenment to the masses ijà 
matters of éducation. fjl 


A Govemance of Language and Religion : 

in the eighteenth century the French word police désignâtes both tl 
culture (one is policé if civilized) and the order that it takes for grant^ 
It cannot be dissociated from éducation. Within strictly ecclesiastical | 
stitutions, culture involves participation in a civil philosophy whose pr*j 
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ciples originate elsewhere. Thus this culture occupies little space in min- 
isterial activity. It is therefore the establishment of an order that carries 
the day in both discourse and worship. 

Insofar as language is concerned, investigation that deals with masses 
0 f official clérical discourse tells us how the clerics became the function- 
aries of a religious ideology. What had been the dynamics of a reform in 
the seventeenth century changes in the eighteenth into an extremely pré- 
cisé administrative apparatus fully devoted to managing the principles or, 
in other words, to defending the language of a given group. This ap- 
paratus can be considered when we analyze the impressive sériés of ar- 
chives put together by the “Ecclesiastical Conférences” and the assemblies 
of itinérant vicars, sacerdotal reunions organized by district every month 
or every two months, and always devoted to three subjects: ‘The Expli- 
cation of Scripture,” “Ecclesiastical Virtues,” and “Practical” or “Moral 
Theology”. 

The érudition of the priests had replaced their former ignorance. But 
it was itself stifled under the répétition of books or responses imposed 
by authority in the form of “duties,” and “corrected” by vicars-general. 
This discourse was uniform and without internai contradictions; it was 
ruled by quotation, imperméable to personal expérience, and docile to 
the group’s “neuter” éléments. It ordered promotion to church offices 
(the priesthood is a “career just like any other”), 134 and was no longer 
made up of references to real local life. Whatever had to do with sexuality 
or violence in the country was repressed in order to be replaced by the 
abstract “cases” exposed in received books. 135 The same observation can 
be made about pastoral rulings or priestly literature. The task of orga- 
nizing a group gave birth to this administrative language, which was no 
more permeable to the real existence of priests than to that of their con- 
grégations. The formation of a productive practice robbed discourse of 
its power to express reality. The revolutionary explosion was needed be- 
fore any expression of spiritual expérience could erupt (as in Grou, Clo- 
rivière, etc.), and both the latent theism shrouded under clérical language 
and the religious insignifiance masked by the continuity of traditional 
i customs could at the same time be unveiled. 

[ In everyday practice, worship is the major préoccupation. In this respect 
| records of pastoral visits make especially helpful documents in revealing 

from parish to parish — the reactions of the congrégations, of the vic- 

I ® ars, and of the bishops. Observance and purification of worship were the 
essential préoccupations of the local directors who were, moreover, mo- 
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bilized on two fronts: they struggled against exterior rivalries (in the first J 
place, against the innkeeper, the “anti-vicar”) and the élimination of cc i n _ fl 
decencies” on the inside (and first of ail former popular traditions that 
peopled the church with therapeutic saints, familiar and professional im- - 1 
âges, and noisy festivities). An “iconographical repression” excluded nu- ■■ : 
dity, animais, représentations which did not conform to “historical 1 
truth” — in a word, everything prompting “dérision”; that is, what might î 
not conform to the taste of the intelligentsia which was a model for these 
clerics. 136 That this cultural criterion had importance in moral judgments 
is shown by the opinions which the vicars had of their congrégations, 
since the “vulgarity” of manners was more often criticized than “sin.” 137 

At stake was a governance of practices. In addition to what authority 
upheld in religion from its standpoint, it was a limited but necessary in- 
strument of worship. In Delamare’s great Traité de la Police (1705), after 
a first book of generalities he devotes an entire second book to religion, 
“the first and principal object of governance.” This was done only in 
order to take up two subjects: on the one hand, the treatment of non- 
Catholics, and on the other, the respect for worship (festivals, time of 
penitence, processions, pilgrimages, etc.). 138 Here we hâve one indication : 
among many others of a “saindy alliance” (as Holbach would say), 139 but 
even more of a homology in the order of practices, even when they were 
conveying different truths. A single logic localizes sin right where an ob- i 
stade or a déviation appears in respect to a governance of mores. None- i 
theless, the ecclesiastical administration obviously constituted a body of 
its own, and it “marked” this specificity with prohibitions — limits or ex- 
tra requirements — aimed at rectifying common normality along its bon 
ders. 140 In the same fashion it kept up some “magnificent objects” of 
thought — “astonishing spectacles” and “inestimable treasures” — that it 
“let the people behold.” 141 Therefore we find particularities in Christian 
action — essentially in practices of worship — and a theatricalization of 
représentations. But they were inscribed within a civil economy. What 
this administration itself accomplished, when it organized spectacles or a 
discipline for the people, indeed obeys the laws of an “enlightened” rea- 
son, or the formality of practices as they were defined by the Age of t 
Enlightenment. ' 

What happened to these popular masses which embodied “voice” within^ 
elitist culture, that voice which it was losing while fabricating writing?’ f $ 
What became of these oral traditions that scientific analysis placed outsidey 
of its concerns, and eliminated in order to establish itself? They escaped 
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ecclesiastical authority, even if they accepted religious symbols and rites. 
No doubt they allegorized (but up to what point?) these signs and gés- 
tures, just as individual pietistic expérience allegorized Scripture. To us 
these practical displacements of interprétation on the surface of fixed texts 
still remain unknown, simply because they were not written. Surely, no 
matter how fragile it may be, the popular literature of almanacs can fur- 
nish us with some indications: it replaced ecclesiastical “lies” with the 
sureness of household techniques; the fear of Last Judgment after death 
with therapeutic recipes drawn from an ancestral expérience and with 
methods of “good behavior” or savoir-vivre}* 2 Is this the vulgarization of 
the spirit of the Enlightenment by authors who are “educators,” or is it 
a proof of popular practices that find a language for their expression in 
the margins of the religious tradition? Probably both. Yet in order to 
specify the second aspect, what in the nineteenth century will be repressed 
by obligatory éducation and developed by democratization, we would 
need to look to the language of gestures and utensils, to those discourses 
called tacit’ which were only made audible in the course of revolts or 
révolutions with scythes, pitch-forks, hoes, and the like. We would hâve 
to take very seriously the formality of practices other than writing} 43 Per- 
haps this reflection would lead us to recover within language its function 
of speech. 

In any event, a break has henceforth “un-done” the organizing myths 
of behavior, giving way to, on the one hand, a “rationale of practice”— 
a type of science— and, on the other, to “représentations”— idéologies 
or beliefs. A new historiography will be born when a rationality of “rev- 
olutionary” tasks will hâve ordered beliefs amidst “ancient” fables. From 
then on the very compréhension of former periods will meet représen- 
tations as an effect or a remnant in respect to what, from the past, has 
become homogenous with the présent; that is, with an économie or po- 
litical science of social operations. 
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meaning in the eighteenth century, the atheist of the seventeenth century was the 
“libertine.” 

24. See René Pintard’s fondamental study Le Libertinage érudit dans la pre- 
mière moitié duXVLT siècle (Paris: Boivin, 1943). 

25. See Robert Mandrou, Magistrats et sorciers en France au XVIF siècle (Paris: 
Plon, 1968); Michel de Certeau, La Possession de Loudun (Paris: Julliard, 1970); 
Alan MacFarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England (London: Roudedge 
and Kegan Paul, 1970); Keith Thomas, Religion and the Décliné of Magic (Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1971); and Julio Caro Baroja, The World of the 
Witches (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964). 

26. See most obviously Henri Bremond’s Histoire littéraire du sentiment re- 
ligieux (Paris: A. Colin, 1967-1968) and Jean Orcibal’s La Rencontre du Carmel 
thérésien avec les mystiques du Nord (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959); 
Louis Cognet, Histoire de la Spiritualité moderne (Paris: Aubier, 1960); and Michel 
de Certeau, “Mystique au XVTT siècle,” in Mélanges de Lubac (Paris, 1964) 2:26 7- 
91, and La Fable mystique (Paris: Gallimard, 1982). 

27. Around 1660 we witness a general fallout of the expression or forms of 
doctrinal intransigence. Then they are politicized or, more broadly, they give way 
before the law of social or political cohésions. At about this time, Jansenism ac- 
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quires a more learned or more social style, and there appears between the oppose^ JJsl 
churches the “accommodators of religion.” Christopher Hill also establishes 1660* 
as the date of the fall of English millenarianism, in his Anti-Christ in SeventeenthjM 
Century England (New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 164. Here there* 
seems to exist a phenomenon common to ail of Western Europe. JH 

28. Etienne Thuau, La Raison d’Etat et pensée politique à l’époque de Richelieu fl 

(Paris: Armand Colin, 1966), p. 10. ;.fl 

29. This phrase ffom Jérémie Ferrier, a religious mind, in Catholique d’Etat M 

(1625), has a thousand équivalents: only power “reasons” by exercising the rea- j| 
son that it créâtes. . . |g 

30. Paul Bénichou, Morales du Grand Siècle (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), p. 223. jÈ 

31. Quoted in Thuau, La Raison d’Etat, p. 185. || 

32. Ibid., p. 416. “The transformation that the policy of the state engenders f 

in political thinking is linked to changes in society and to the development from. 'JJ 
a rural France to a merchant and bourgeois France. From certain points of view, § 
Richelieu’s State, which both conquers and organizes, and which is modem and -f 
mercantilist, appears as one of the first forms of the capitalistic enterprise. His. || 
rationalism and his politics of excessive intervention, his search for self-interest, j 
erected into law, his conception of international life as a permanent compétition,; î 
and his half-morality which is justified by the care for general interest, are somçjg 
of the many qualities of nascent capitalistic enterprise.” , f 

33. Ibid., pp. 169ff. . . 'M 

34. Biaise Pascal, Oeuvres complètes (Paris: Hachette, Les Grands Ecrivains de i| 

la France, 1904-1914), p. 369 (at the beginning of “Discours du feu M. Pascal ; 
sur la condition des Grands”). } | 

35. See the alert reading that Michel Foucault has made of Velasquez’s Las < 
Meninas, a painting that “the king’s reflection” organizes, in Les Mots et les choses Jj 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1966), pp. 19-32; in English, The Order ofThings (New York:,:. 
Vintage, 1970), pp. 3-16. 

36. Quoted in Thuau, La Raison d’Etat, p. 184. 

37. In France, 1685 (the date of the révocation of the Edict of Nantes by 

the Edict of Fontainebleau) marks at once the objective success and the religious 
collapse of the efforts of the Counter-Reformation. See Jean Orcibal’s strong con-, 
clusion to Louis XIV et les protestants (Paris: Vrin, 1951), pp. 159-67. ‘ 

38. The phrase is Louis XIV’s, quoted ibid., p. 94, n. 13. ; 

39. Pierre Bourdieu, “Genèse et structure du champ religieux,” Revue française. , 

de sociologie (1971), 12:310ff. From the standpoint of sociolinguistics, in his | 
“Sprachliches und soziales Handeln: Überlegungen zu einer Handlungstheone 
des Spraches,” Linguistische Berichte (1969), 2:64-70, S. J. Schmidt takes an in-. | 
terest in the “formality of social acts” and in the “normative Systems of action. J 
This is another way of noting the problem that I am advancing here. 'T 

40. See for example Emile Léonard, Histoire générale du protestantisme (Paris: 

PUF, 1961), 2:362ff. /I 

4L The expression is Victor Martin’s in Le Gallicanisme politique et le cler S e % 
de France (Paris: A. Picard, 1929), and it characterizes the content of the first ot. | 
four articles approved by the Assembly of the Clergy in 1682, in other words, 
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the king’s absolute independence in the temporal sphere. See also Jean Orcibal, 
“L’Idée d’Eglise chez les catholiques du XVII e siècle,” in Relazioni del X Congresso 
Intemazionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, 1955), 4:111-35. It can be added that 
ultramontane ecclesiology adhères to the same criteria. Thus, for Bellarmin, as- 
surance and guarantee of pontifical authority are based on its visible conformity 
with “political models”; see Pierre Eyt, “L’Ordre du discours et l’ordre de l’Eglise: 
Hypothèse sur les structures profondes d’un texte des Controverses de Bellarmin,” 
in Mélanges d’histoire religieuse offerts à Mgr E. Griffe, spécial issue of Bulletin de 
littérature ecclésiastique (1972), 73:230-49. 

42. Orcibal, Louis XTV et les protestants, p. 93. 

43. Thus, in one example among a thousand, for the Abbey du Chaila the 
offices of charity are a means of conversion (see Jean-Robert Armogathe, Missions 
et conversions dans le diocèse de Mende au XVIIT siècle, unpublished thesis of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1970, pp. 134ff.); conversion in turn a means 
of obtaining unity. 

44. For example, some observations on this topic are provided by Charles 
Berthelot du Chesnay in Les Missions de Saint Jean Eudes (Paris: Procure des Eud- 
istes, 1968), and by Marc Venard in “Les Missions des Oratoriens d’Avignon 
aux XVII e et XVIII e siècles,” Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise de France (1962), 58: 16- 
38: often (but not always) the time and place are arranged by the donors, as, 
too, are the objectives (associating instruction with the struggle against “licen- 
tiousness and crime”). In the case of missions, as well as of schools, and despite 
the conditions imposed by interested religious congrégations, a systematic study 
of acts of donation would probably reveal a mental and political geography. On 
donations and legacies made to schools, see F. Léon de Marie Aroz’s valuable 
remarks in Les Biens-fonds des Ecoles chrétiennes et gratuites pour les garçons pauvres 
de la ville de Reims au XVIII e siècle (Reims, 1970), l:xxv-xxvi and 1-57. 

45. From the witchcraft trials up to the doctrinal debates (on Jansenism, for 
example), ail religious affairs manifest this process. 

46. Even among the traditional “ultramontanes” who are Jesuits, “political 
submission” becomes a “véritable obligation of conscience”: it wins over religious 
obligation because it is “older and stronger.” In 1681 Father de La Chaise wrote 
to his general superior, F. Oliva, that the royal ordinances “by way of the most 
ancient, divine and human, natural and positive law, bind in conscience” and 
prevail over the orders of the general superior which only bind “by virtue of piety 
and spontaneously contracted vows”; quoted in Georges Guitton, Le Père de La 
Chaise (Paris: Beauchesne, 1959), 1:91. A few years later, a collective Jesuit re- 
port dedared: “In the concurrence of two opposite commandments given to a 
member of a French religious order, one by the king and the other by the le- 
gitimate superior . . . it is a grievous sin against religion, against fidelity, and 
against justice to obey the general or the local superior at the préjudice of the 
king’s orders.” Quoted in Pierre Blet, “Jésuites gallicans au XVII e siècle?” Ar- 
chivum Historicum Societatis Iesu (1960), 29:75-76. 

47. For instance, in respect to Jesuit schools, see François de Dainville, La 
Naissance de l’humanisme moderne (Paris: Beauchesne, 1940), part 4, ch. 3, pp. 
247-75; or André Schimberg’s old but very rich documentary work on a subject 
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that has hardly been taken up again since, entitled L’Education morale dans ks\ 
collèges de la Compagnie de Jésus en France (Paris: Champion, 1913). It is also 
striking, in reading the manuals of the period (these are often manuals of “ c j, 
vility”), to see the extent to which rules and social uses constitute the backbone 
of éducation. Christian virtues seem to conform to them and to confirm them as 
yet one more reason in respect to an actual situation (the established order) that 
carries the value of law. But this means that on a second level the established 
order is still perceived as divine, although it ceases to hâve that fonction in social 
practice. 

48. On the insinuation of the “spirit of method” into congrégations and mis- 

sions, see Jean Delumeau’s remarks in Le Catholicisme entre Luther et Voltaire (Paris, 
1971) pp. 104-9 and 278-80; available in English as Catholicism Between Luther 
and Voltaire (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1977). In piety, intellectualism triumphs 
with Nicole’s Traité de l’oraison (1678), but this apologia for discursive prayeçj 
has countless parallels. One indication suffices, the multiplication of the terni 
“method” in titles of works on dévotion. Unfortunately there does not exist for! 
the seventeenth century the équivalent of Alessandro Fontana’s analysis of the! 
eighteenth century: “L’Ensemble méthode ,” in François Furet, ed., Livre et société . ,j 
dans la France du XVIIF siècle (The Hague: Mouton, 1970), 2:151-228. It shows., 
the importance of the fact that, after grammar and medicine, it is dévotion that! 
in these titles offers the most numerous occurrences of “method.” | 

49. On the “intention” or “motif” which is the “formai” element of actionj 
(as distinguished from its “material”), and on the historical meaning of this re-| 
course, see Jean-Joseph Surin, Guide spirituel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1963),*; 
and my introduction to that work, pp. 23-27 and 31-36. In this respect, the* 
notion of “instinct” is equally fondamental; see Michel Dupuy’s article “Instinctif 
in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité (Paris: Beauchesne, 1932—), vol. 3, colsj 
1803-05. 

50. In social acting this dichotomy is analogous to that fondamental one thaff 
Madame David discerned in seventeenth-century research on Ianguage, especially 
in respect to Egyptology; to the “symbol” (or allegory) which expresses a truth ié 
opposed the “cipher” which produces a knowledge. See Madeleine V.-David, Lé 
Débat sur les écritures et l’hiéroglyphe aux XVII e et XVIII e siècles (Paris: Sevpen^ 
1965), pp. 11-30. 

51. Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, letter 75. Under Louis XIV, dragonnades;; 
conversions, and forced communions had already brought a “cruel déniai” t 
everyone who had lauded the importance of interior dispositions. For exampl 
at that time Percin de Montgaillard emphasized that “former Catholics . . . were 
scandalized to see what was being done under the pretext of religion,” and fore 
communions “threw topsy-turvy their wavering faith” (quoted in Orcibal, Lou 
XIV et les protestants, p. 166, n. 27). 

52. See La Morale pratique des Jésuites, 8 vols. (1669-1695), bv Perrauli 
Pontchâteau, and Vanet, with the collaboration of Arnauld and Nicole. At stak» 
is the “purity of morality,” “moral maxims,” “modes of behavior,” and a “politics 
(see the préfacé to the first volume). An entire literature illustrâtes this themafl 
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1 tization around moral practices ail the way up to Quesnel’s Réflexions morales. Even 
I the dogmatic discussions are grouped under this sign, just as they will be in the 
I Défense de la morale et de la grâce . . . (Cologne, 1698). 

I 53. Thus the network fbrmed by the Jesuit Surin’s letters and the diffosion 
of his manuscripts does not recoup those that either Jansenist or Jesuit member- 
\ ships (they were counted!) constituted. Completely different from these “party” 
i cirdes, and judged with défiance by the totality of the Jesuits, this network is on 
J the contrary in large measure identical to the very one in which are circulating 
reformist texts and ideas from the spirituals attached to the spirit of Port-Royal. 
See my introduction to Jean-Joseph Surin, Correspondance (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1966), pp. 27-94. 

54. “Civility” is born of a prédominance of human relations over the relation 
with nature or the world. Its model is the court. “The service of courtiers con- 
stitutes perfect civility,” writes Jean-Joseph Surin in his Fondements (Spes: 1930), 
1, 8, p. 87. Its antithesis is “savage” society. As Surin notes in his Guide spirituel, 
it already implies practices “with no goal other than civil society” (5, 7, p. 228). 
Whence the importance of “civil nobility,” which is based on “the opinion of 
men” and “success in business,” writes Pierre du Moulin, La Philosophie mise en 
français . . . (Paris, 1644), Ethique, book 8, ch. 7, pp. 272-75. Critical and 
disputatious, even Christian ethics is hereafter obliged to be part of this dialectic 
of various powers and glances; see Pierre Nicole, De la civilité chrétienne (Paris, 
1670) ; and Antoine de Courtin, Nouveau traité de la civilité qui se pratique en 
France parmi les honnestes gens (Amsterdam: Jacques Le Jeune, 1671). In many 
school handbooks, as for P . La Cerda, civility is “the sum of ail the other” virtues 
(quoted in de Dainville, La Naissance de l’humanisme moderne, p. 271). 

55. See Mémoires de Trévoux (November 1740), p. 2131. In quoting this text 
\ in L’Idée de nature en France dans la première moitié du XVIII e siècle (Paris: Sevpen, 

1963), Jean Ehrard adds quite justly, “In itself, the idea is in no way a novelty” 

; (P- 382 > n - 4 )- It is a novelty coming from a member of a religious order. 

56. We are aware, for example, of the diffrculties that Fénelon encountered 


— jwauiw ni odiuiuiigc — oecause ne pro- 

nounced too easily on the Invocation of Saints and Images,” or because he was 
not uttering the Ave Maria in his sermons; see Henk Hillenaar, Fénelon et les 
Jésuites (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1967), pp. 40-43. Fénelon had to modify his uses; 
î he wrote ironically to Bossuet: “We are Catholics who are authentically recog- 
nized by the Ave Marias with which we fill our lectures”; letter of March 8, 1686, 
in Bossuet, Correspondance, Urbain-Levesque, ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1909-1925), 
7:494. This is but one indication of the rôle that visible “marks” will play in a 
|piety dissociated from morality. 

| 57 - See my “De Saint-Cyran au Jansénisme,” in Christus (1963), 10:399- 

1417, and Les Jésuites: Jalons d’une histoire (Paris: Beauchesne, 1974), pp. 53-110. 
i 58. R. Dognon, P. Collet, Cl. Fleury, J. Girard de Villethierry, etc., are the 
jSpecialists on this literature. Many studies are needed for this topic along the Unes 
pf R. Darricau’s “La spiritualité du prince,” XVII e siècle (1964), no. 62/63. There 
f a domestic spirituality, a military spirituality, etc. (pp. 3-36). On the more 
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doctrinal precedents, see Luis de la Puente, De la perfection del cristiano en todo, 
sus estados, 4 vols. (Valladolid, Spain, 1612-13 and Pamplona, 1616); and François 
de Sales, Introduction à la vie dévote (Lyon, 1619). 

59. See René Carpentier, article entided “Devoir d’état,” in the Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité , vol. 3, cols. 672-702; Fernand Jetté, article on “Etat,” ibid., vol 
4, cols. 1372-88. See also Fernand Guillen Preckler’s thesis “Etat” chez le Car 
dinal de Bérulle (Rome: Università Gregoriana, 1974). 

60. See Jetté, “Etat,” col. 1378. 

61. A state of pure nature,” “a State of innocence,” “a State of sin,” “a state-, 

of grâce,” “a State of damnation,” “a State of passivity,” “a State of prostration, 5 * 5 
“a state of consolation,” etc., according to Molina, Suarez, Vasquez, and hundreds’ 
of other theologians. I 

62. For example, incipientes, proficientes, perfecti, in Thomas Aquinas’ Sumna 

theologiae, Ila-IIae, q. 183, a. 4. T 

63. In Saint Theresa d’Avila, Libro de la Vida . . . , ch. 11. j 

64. In the work of Saint Bonaventure, for instance, “De quinque statibusi 

humanis,” P. L. 177, c. 511. jri 

65. Charles Loyseau, “Du droit des offices,” Oeuvres de Maître Charles Loy4 
seau, avocat en Parlement (Paris, 1678), book 1, ch. 1, p. 4. 

66. To be sure, “state” had already qualified a civic situation: “Status perti-.vf 
nent proprie ad libertatem vel servitutem sive in spiritualibus sive in civilibus,”4 
wrote Thomas Aquinas in the Summa theologiae (Ila-IIae, q. 183, a. 1 c). But! 
these various sorts of status took place inside a more fundamental religious or-, | 
ganization of hiérarchies. 

67. See Leszek Kolakowski, Chrétiens sans Eglise: La Conscience religieuse et | 
le lien confessionel au XVII e sièle (Warsaw, 1965; Paris; Gallimard, 1969); in En- 1 
glish, Religion, IfThere Is No God (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982 ). À 
See also my L’Absent de Phistoire , pp. 109-15. On eremitism, a symptomatieff 
movement — since it is the inner side of the general movement of escapism, which;| 
has an outer surface with travels to foreign lands, and because it is one of escap- 
ism’s extreme and individual forms — see Pierre Doyère’s works, in particular the|| 
article “Erémitisme” in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité, vol. 6, cols. 971-82. -Æ 

68. The term is given to the restricted informai meetings among the faithfuV| 
whose model was created by Philippe Jacob Spener (1635-1705) at Frankfurt^ 
am-Main. These ecclesiolae in ecclesia are collegia pietatis. They also hâve the conM 
mon characteristic of Crossing over séparations among churches (which thus lose^ 
their “religious” relevance): they are designated not as “Lutheran” but as “Chris-f 
tian,” and they bring together worshipers of every faith. See Emmanuel Hirsch,' - 
Geschichte der neuem evangelischen Théologie in Zusammenhang mit den allgemeinen 
Bewegungen des europdischen Denkens (Gütersloh, W. Germ.: Bertelsmann, 1951) 
2:92ff. 

69. Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux, vol. 5. The expression, 
applied to Surin and the school of P. Lallemant, can be extended to many otheç 
currents. 

70. See my “Histoire et mystique” in L’Absent de l’histoire, pp. 153-67 

71. See for instance William Flaller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan 
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Révolution (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955); Michael Walzer, The 
Révolution of the Saints (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965); but also 
Peter F. Anson, Underground Catholicism in Scotland, 1622-1878 (Montrose: 
Standard Press, 1970). 

72. Since the “sanctuary” that the reformed camps wished to establish in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1555-57 — whose ups and downs are told by Jean de Léry in his 
Histoire d’un voyage fait en la terre du Brésil (La Rochelle, 1578; Gaffarel édition, 
Paris, 1880) — the idea of an exile founding a religious society never ceased to 
inspire voyages to America ail through the seventeenth century. We know that 
to avoid persécution the gentlemen of Port- Royal and their friends “considered 
acquiring lands in America in order to be established there” and that the court 
was opposed to it; see Saint-Simon, Mémoires (Paris: Hachette, 1880-1893), 
3:533. See also Jean Mesnard, Pascal et les Roannez (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1965), p. 735. 

73. See Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1972), pp. 785-804, as well as the classic study 
of the movement, Walter Rauschenbusch’s A Theology for the Social Gospel (New 
York: Macmillan, 1917). 

74. In the case of a village of the Cévennes, such préservation and obfiisca- 
tion within the secrecy of family treasures are discovered by Henry Manen and 
Philippe Joutard, Une foi enracinée : La Pervenche (La Pervenche, 1972); this is 
the admirable dossier of religious “papers” that were hidden for three centuries 
in the closed rooms of Huguenot families of the Pervenche région. 

75. See Jean Orcibal, Saint-Cyran et le jansénisme (Paris: Seuil, 1961), pp. 
143ff, and also the works of J. Appolis, L. Ceyssens, or R. Taveneaux on Jan- 
senism in the eighteenth century. On the évolution which involves a de facto 
alliance among the Jansenists and the philosophes, see for instance Robert Shack- 
leton, “Jansenism and the Enlightenment,” in Studies on Voltaire and the Eigh- 
teenth Century (1967), 57:1387-97. 

76. Charles H. George has strongly underscored the mutation around the 
years 1640-44 from Puritan pietism to revolutionary Puritanism and radicalism 
in The Protestant Mind of the English Reformation, 1570-1640 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961), and in “Puritanism as History and Historiography,” 
Past and Présent (1968), 41:77-104. Certainly this “mysterious” discontinuity — 
according to George — is marked within the continuity of a development, as Wil- 
liam M. Lamont shows in “Puritanism as History and Historiography: Some 
Further Thoughts,” Past and Présent (1969), 44:133-46; yet this is an évolution 
that the functioning of religious groups in a politicized society will détermine. 

77. See Klaus M. Kodalle, “Pascals Angriff auf eine politisierte Théologie,” 
Neue Zeitschrift für systematische Théologie und Religionsphilosophie (1972), 14:68— 
88 . 

78. See Mesnard, Pascal et les Roannez, on the “business expérience” that Pas- 
cal acquired around the Duke of Roannez, the governor of Poitou (pp. 311 — 
82). 

79. The “particular” is distinguished at once from the “public” and from the 
“general,” that is, from politics and from reason. On the subject of the rift (which 
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crosses religion itself) between private and political morality, the author of Cath- 
olique d’Etat had already written, “The Justice of Kingdoms has laws other than 
that of Justice which is practiced among individuals” (quoted in Thuau, La Raison 
d’Etat, p. 174). 

80. See my “Politique et mystique: René d’Argenson (1596-1651),” Revue 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique (1963), 39:45-92. 

81. Pierre Chaunu, La Civilisation de l’Europe des Lumières (Paris: Arthaud, • 
1971), p. 217, quoting Serge Moscovici. 

82. To a (discursive) will to deal with this mass of language and to rationalize 
this immense linguistic inertia, we would probably hâve to link the studies of ? 
local dialects, the “savage” or natural languages, and even folklore during the 1 
second half of the eighteenth century. Here we hâve an équivalent of what in the 1 
nineteenth century will become the exploitation of inert “resources” of nature. J 
See for example Michel de Certeau, D. Julia, and J. Revel, Une politique de la 1 
langue: La Révolution et les patois (1790-1794) (Paris: Gallimard, 1975). 

83. See Chaunu, La Civilisation de l’Europe des Lumières, pp. 194-203. 1 

84. Ibid., p. 289. 

85. See Chaunu’s handsome map (ibid., p. 64) detailing this urban conquista 1 
across Europe toward the East. 

86. That is, a “distanced” interprétation, in the style of an ethnologist con- 1 

fronting a foreign language. On this topic, see Claude Labrosse’s penetrating J 
study “Récit romanesque et enquête anthropologique,” in Roman et lumières au | 
XVIir siècle, Werner Krauss et al., eds. (Paris: Editions Sociales, 1970), pp. 73- I 
87; and Henri Coulet, “La Distanciation dans le roman et le conte philosoph- 1 
ique,” ibid., pp. 438-47. | 

87. Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate (1624). This point is 1 
presented in the third of five “notitiae communes circa religionem” in his last | 
chapter, dedicated to bringing forth a few common values from religious partie- f 
ularities. He takes up this theme again in his Religio laici of 1645. 

88. Joseph Glanvil, An Essay Conceming Preaching (London, 1678), p. 33. | 

89. Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, letter 86. | 

90. See Ehrard, L’Idée de nature en France, pp. 382ff., and also Joseph Lecler, ? 
“Libéralisme économique et libre pensée au XVIII e siècle,” Etudes (March 5, 1937), f 
pp. 624-45. 

91. Pierre Chaunu, La Civilisation de l’Europe classique (Paris: Arthaud, 1966), ! 
p. 352. 

92. G. W. F. Hegel, “The Struggle of Enlightenment with Superstition,” in 
The Phenomenology ofMind, (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), pp. 578-89. 
See also Guy Besse, “Philosophie, Apologétique, Utilitarisme,” Dix-huitième siéde 
(1970), 2:131-46. On the same topic, see Foucault, The Order ofThings, pp. 
176-200. 

93. Morelly, in Code de la Nature (1755), part 3; the chapter enritled “Défauts j 
particuliers de la morale vulgaire” takes up the effects of the idea of God. In the 
revised édition, edited by Gilbert Chinard (Paris, R. Clavreuil, 1950), see pp. 
239ff. 
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94. See Jean Starobinski’s great study, Jean-Jacques Rousseau: La Transparence 
e t l’obstacle (Paris: Gallimard, 1971). 

95. See especially Gusdorf, “L’Avènement des sciences religieuses,” in Dieu, 
la nature, l’homme, pp. 143-239. 

96. Reference must be made here to the numerous works of Alexandre Koyré, 
Georges Canguilhem, Alexandre Kojève, etc., on what Kojève himself calls “the 
Christian origin of modem science” in Mélanges Alexandre Koyré (Paris* Her- 
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Ethno-Xjmphy 

Speech, or the Space of the Other: Jean de Léry 


The Historian’s Writing and Ethnological Orality 

F OUR concepts appear to organize a scientific fïeld whose status was 
established in the eighteenth century and which Ampère entided 
“ethnology”: 1 orality (communication within a primitive, savage, 
or traditional society), spatUüity (the synchronie picture of a System that 
has no history), alterity (the différence which a cultural break puts for- 
ward), and unconsciousness (the status of collective phenomena, referring 
to a significance foreign to them and given only to knowledge originating 
elsewhere). Each of the four guarantees and calls for the other three. 
Thus, in primitive society, a timeless land as it were is displayed before 
the observer’s eye (“Things hâve always been like this,” remarks the na- 
tive); it is taken for granted that speech circulâtes without its users know- 
ing what unspoken rules it obeys. It is the task of ethnology to articulate 
these rules in writing and to organize this space of the other into a pic- 
ture of orality. 

Taken here as a kind of hypothesis, however partial, , this ethnological 
rectangle can be seen as giving rise to transformations in which the basic 
scheme will always remain apparent, whether the field be psychoanalysis 
or pedagogy. At the same time, this rectangle has its corollary in modem 
historiography, whose constmction in the same era puts forward four 
bpposed concepts, namely writing, temporality, idmtity, and consciousness . 
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In this resepct, Lévi-Strauss bears witness to a différentiation that haï 
already been in place for four centuries when he adds his own personj 
variant to the literary genre of the parallel between ethnology and history 
“Ethnology,” he says, “is especially interested in what is rnt written .” What 
it deals with is “different from everything that men usually dream of en- 
graving in stone or committing to paper.” For him this distinction be- 
tween materials, the written or the unwritten, is doubled by another hav- 
ing to do with each field’s relation to knowledge. History organizes “it$: 
data in relation to conscious expressions, while ethnology organizes its data 
in relation to unconsciom conditions of social life.” 2 

The “différence” implied by orality and by the unconscious delimits an 
expanse ofspace, an object of scientific activity. In order to be spoken, oral v 
language waits for a writing to circumscribe it and to recognize what it ^ 
is expressing. Over this extended area of continents and océans pregiven ) 
in the operations of writing are outlined the itineraries of travelers whose § 
traces will pertain to history. As soon as written works arc available, sci- W. 
entific investigation is no longer needed to posit an implicit élément— J| 
an unconscious nature — underlying phenomena in general. History is Jf 
homogenous to the documents of Western activity. It crédits them with p 
a “consciousness” that it can easily recognize. History is developed in the J 
continuity of signs left by scriptural activities: it is satisfied with arranging 1 
them, composing a single text from the thousands of written fragments I 
in which already expressed is that labor which constructs time, which { | 
créâtes consciousness through self-reflection. -./J 

From this complex configuration I will initially retain only two terms., I 
I shall inquire about the breadth of this speech instituted on behalf of t 
the other and destined to be heard otherwise than in the ways it is spoken.. 
This area of différence puts into question a fimetion of speech in ouç# 
societies, which are based on writing — a problem that is far too vast %§> 
take up here, but that makes the connection of history and ethnology f 
perceptible within the sum of human sciences. / ^ 


A Figure ofModemity 

HERE we can only fathom the depths. I wish only to travel through. 
history and ethnology with a few questions in mind. Even proceeding 
this way, however, speech and writing cannot be considered stable élé- 
ments whose alliances and divorces hâve only to be analyzed. At s 
are categories that make up a System within succeeding sets. The respect 
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jjve positions of writing and speech are mutually determined. Their com- 
binations, which change their terms as much as they change their rela- 
tions, are written into a succession of historical configurations. Recent 
Works reveal the importance of transformations which took place in Western 
Europe from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century (see chapter 4). The 
discovery of the New World, the fragmentation of Christendom, and the 
social rifts that accompanied the birth of a new politics and rationality 
gave birth to another functioning of writing and speech. Seen in the light 
of modem society, the distinction between them acquires a social and 
epistemological relevance that it did not yet possess; it especially becomes 
the instrument of a two-sided work that pertains, on the one hand, to 
“primitive” man, and, on the other, to religious tradition. The distinction 
between speech and writing is useful for classifying the problems that the 
rising sun of the New World and the twilight of médiéval Christianity 
would reveal to an intelligentsia. 

This new use can be seen in texts — in travel literature and ethnograph- 
ical descriptions. This means of course that we are staying in a narrative 
field, by adhering so much to what writing says about speech. Even if 
they are the products of research, observation, and practices, these texts 
are nonetheless a taie and a milieu as told to its own members. These 
scientific legenda cannot be identified with the System of real practices. 
But by indicating to a group of leamed individuals what they “must read,” 
in assembling the représentations that this group ascribes for itself, these 
legends symbolize the alterations that were instigated in the encounter 
that one culture made with another. The new expériences of a society do 
not unveil their “truth” through a transparency of these texts; these ex- 
périences are transformed there according to the laws of a scientific set- 
ting which belongs to the period. In this respect the reading of texts has 
much to do with an interprétation of dreams; texts form discourses about 
the other, about which we can wonder what is actually told there, in 
those literary régions that are always drawn from what is really occur- 

ring- 

Finally, in extracting from a sériés of travel writings a few segments 
that mark the path of an archeology of ethnology; 3 in paying heed to an 
épisode recounted by Jean de Léry (1578) as if it were the équivalent of 
a primai scene in the constmction of ethnological discourse; in letting 
words, references, and reflections freely associate with the reader that I 
am, I must wonder what this analysis will hide or reveal in me. Con- 
ceming ethnological discourse, I would like to explain what it articulâtes 
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in exiling orality outside of the areas which pertain to Western work, 
transforming speech into an exotic object. But even so, I do not esca 
the culture that produced this discourse. I only reduplicate its efFect. W 
ex-voto is my writing dedicating to that absent speech? For what dre; 
or what lure, is my writing a metaphor? There can be no answer. Self; 
analysis has been disenfranchised, and I would not know how to replace 
with a text what only a voice that is other could reveal about the place 
in which I am writing. 

The principal issue is elsewhere. The question to be asked of ethnolog. 
ical research— what does this writing présupposé about orality?— is to be 
asked also of what it makes me bring forth, which reaches back and re^ 
turns from much further than I. My analysis cornes and goes betweeif 
these two variants of a single structural relation, between the texts thaï 
it studies and the text that it produces. Through this double location | 
upholds the problem without resolving it— that is to say, without beirç 
able to move outside of “circum-scription.” At least in this way appeap| 
one of the raies of the System which was established as being Occidental^ 
and modem: the scriptural operation which produces, préserves, and culf® 
tivates imperishable “traths” is connected to a rumor of words that vanis®| 
no sooner than they are uttered, and which are therefore lost forever. A ojk 
irréparable loss is the trace of these spoken words in the texts whosftî ] 
object they hâve become. Hence through writing is formed our relation] 
with the other. W 


Jean de Lérfs Writing Lesson (1578) : Jg 

although his text is based on a long médiéval tradition of utopias^ 
and expectations in which was already mapped the locus that the “noblei^ 
savage” would soon inhabit, 4 Jean de Léry provides us with a “modem”i|L 
point of departure. In fact, he assures us of a transition. i|j| 

Published in 1578, his Histoire d’un voyage faict en la terre du Brésil -? ^ 
“that masterpiece of anthropological literature,” remarks Claude Lévi*# 
Strauss 5 — is the story of a journey into the Bay of Rio in the years 1556-^ 
1558. This voyage is part of a number of successive “retreats.” A partisan|| 
of the Reformation, Léry flees France in favor of Geneva; he leaves G^- 
neva, and with a few companions he sails off for Brazil in order to tak^p 
part in the foundation of a Calvinist sanctuary. From the island in th 
Bay of Rio, where the admirai Nicolas Durant de Villegagnon receivedÿ 
the Protestant mission after a treaty with Calvin, he withdraws again^J 
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disgusted by the admiral’s theological fluctuations. He wanders for three 
jnonths among the Tupinambous along the coast, from the end of Oc- 
tober 1557 until the beginning of January 1558, before following the 
same road in the opposite direction, from Brazil to Geneva, and from 
Geneva to France, where he settles down as a pastor. His is a reverse 
pilgrimage: far from rejoining the referential body of an orthodoxy (the 
sacred city, the tomb, the basilica), his itinerary goes from the center to 
the borders, in searching for a space where he can find a ground. Upon 
that ground he envisions building the language of a new — a reformed 
—conviction. At the end of his journey, after ail the comings and goings, 
the Savage is invented. 6 

In 1556 Jean de Léry is twenty-four years old. Published twenty years 
later, his Histoire casts the movement of departure that had gone from 
over here (in France), to over there (among the Tupis), into circular form. 
It transforms the voyage into a cycle. From over there it brings back a 
literary object, the Savage, that allows him to turn back to his point of 
departure. The story efifects his return to himself through the médiation 
: of the other. Yet something still remains over there, which the words of 
the text cannot convey; namely, the speech of the Tupis. It is that part 
; of the other that cannot be retrieved — it is an evanescent act that writing 
cannot convey. 

Thus, in the jeweled setting of the taie, native speech takes on the 
figure of a missing precious stone. It is the moment of ravishment, a 
stolen instant, a purloined memory beyond the text: “Such a joy it was 
[writes Léry about his impressions during a Tupi assembly] hearing the 
beautifully measured rhythms of such a multitude — and especially the 
t cadence and refrain of the ballad, ail of them together raising their voices 
; to each couplet, saying: heu, heuaüre, heüra, heüraüre, heüra, heüra, 

\ oueh — that I remained completely ravished. But moreover, every time the 
I memory cornes back to me, my heart throbs, and it seems as if their music 
still rings in my ears.” 7 An absence of meaning opens a rift in time. Here 
the chant measures heu, heuaüre or, further, Hé, hua, hua, just as a voice 
utters re re, or tralala. Nothing can be either transmitted, conveyed, or 
preserved. But immediately afterward, Léry appeals to his interpréter for 
a translation of several things that he was unable to comprehend. With 
this passing to meaning occurs the task that transforms the ballad into a 
| product that can be put to good use. From these voices the deft translater 
extracts the story of an initial deluge “which is,” Léry notes, “what most 
resembles Scripture among them”: 8 a return is accomplished, to the West 
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and to writing, to which the gift of this confirmation is taken from t' 
distant Tupi shores, a return to the Christian and French text throu 
the exegete’s and the voyager’s combined efforts. Productive time is sewi 
back into the fabric, history is generated anew, after the break precipf 
tated by the throbbing heart that was going back over there, toward th 
instant when, “totally ravished,” fascinated by the other’s voice, the ob- 
server forgot himself. ; 

The connection between speech and writing is staged on one other,: 
occasion in th c Histoire. This connection discreetly focuses the entire nar-j 
rative, but Léry clarifies his position in a key épisode, in the central chap- 
ter in which he deals with religion, 9 that is, with the relation that the 
Christianity of Scripture holds with the oral traditions of the indigenous 
world. At the dawn of modem times, this épisode inaugurâtes the sériés 
of analogous scenes that so many travelogues will project over the next- m 
four centuries. Even if, once again, it inverts the meaning and moral, the % 
“Writing Lesson” Lévi-Strauss recounts in Tristes Tropiques (1955) reiter- J 
ates the schéma that organizes ethnological literature and gives birth, from | 
afar, to a staging of the actors in play. 10 In the form assumed here, the 1 
scene already puts ail kinds of sacred and profane writings together in J 
order to appropriate them to the West, the subject of history, and to 
allocate to them the function of being an expansionist labor of knowledge, i 


As for writing, whether sacred or profane, not only are the Indians 
unaware of what it is, but moreover, they are deprived of characters 
with which they might otherwise be able to signify things: when I 
was in their country in the beginning and learning their language, 
I used to write a few sentences. Then, in reading to them afterward, 
in their eyes it ail seemed like some kind of sorcery. One would say 
to the other: Is it not a marvel that he could not utter a word in 


our language yesterday, but by virtue of this paper that he keeps 
and that makes him speak the way he does, we can understand him 
today? 

Which is the same opinion held among the natives of the Spanish 
Island who were the first there. 11 For he who wrote its History thus 
States: 12 The Indians, knowing that the Spanish conquerors, with- 
out either seeing or speaking to one another, except by sending 
letters from place to place, could be understood in this fashion, be- 
lieved either that the European had the gift of prophecy or that the 
missives spoke. In such a way, he said, the savages, fearing being 



discovered and surprised in guilt, were held to their duties so well 
through these means that they no longer dared either to lie or steal 
from the Spaniards. 

For this reason I say that whoever wishes to amplify this matter 
here has a handsome topic, both to praise and exalt the art of writ- 
ing and, too, to show how much the nations that inhabit these three 
parts of the world — Europe, Asia, and Africa — can praise God be- 
yond the savages of this fourth part called America: for unlike those 
who are unable to communicate anything except through verbal 
means, 13 to the contrary we hâve this advantage, that without budg- 
ing an inch, by means of writing and the letters we send, we can 
déclaré our secrets to whomever we please, even if they are removed 
to the other end of the world. Thus beyond the sciences that we 
learn through books, of which the natives are seemingly entirely 
deprived, this invention of writing at our fingertips, which they are 
also totally lacking, must be even more advanced to the rank of the 
unique gifts that men of our lands hâve received from God. 14 


Scriptural Reproduction 

BETWEEN “them” and “us” there exists the différence of possessing “either 
sacred or profane” writing, which immediately raises the question of a 
relation of power. Between the Nambikwara and Lévi-Strauss, from the 
beginning, the possession of writing will hâve the same implications. 15 
Sorcery, say the Tupinambous, is the power of the strongest. But they 
are deprived of it. The Westerners hâve the advantage. They accredit it 
as being one of the unique gifts that men from their country received 
from God. Their cultural power is countersigned by the absolute itself; 
it is not only a fact, but also a right, the effect of an élection, a divine 
héritage. 

Still more characteristic is the nature of the rift. It does not resuit es- 
sentially from a sélection between (primitive) error and (Christian) truth. 
Here the décisive element is the possession or privation of an instrument 
that can at the same time “keep things in ail their purity” (as Léry will 
remark further on) 16 and stretch ail the way “to the other end of the 
world.” In combining the power to keep the past (while the primitive 
“fable” forgets and loses its origin) 17 with that of indefinitely conquering 
distance (while the primitive “voice” is limited to the vanishing circle of 
its auditors), writing produces history. On the one hand, it accumulâtes, it 
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keeps an inventory of the secrets from the West, it loses nothing, it p r , 
serves them in an intact State. Writing is an archive. On the other hand| 
it déclarés, it goes to the end of the world, toward those destined to ; 
receive it according to the objectives that it desires — and “without budg 
ing an inch,” without having the center of its action being moved, witfiJ 
out any change in it through its progress. With writing the Westerner? 
has a sword in his hand which will extend its gesture but never modifyl 
its subject. 18 In this respect, it repeats and diffuses its prototypes. 

The power that writing’s expansionism leaves intact is colonial in prin- 
ciple. It is extended without being changed. It is tautological, immunized 
against both any alterity that might transform it and whatever dares to 
resist it. It can be taken as the play of a double reproduction which, as 
history and as orthodoxy, préserves the past and which, as mission, con- f 
quers space by multiplying the same signs. Lér/s is the period when crit- % 
ical research on the return to origins — exhuming written “sources” — is|t 
built over the innovation of the new empire that, with printing, is per- J 
mitted by an indefinite reproduction of the same products. 

To writing, which invades space and capitalizes on time, is opposed % 
speech, which neither travels very far nor préserves much of anything. In I 
its first aspect speech never leaves the place of its production. In other 
words, the signifier cannot be detached from the individucd or collective body. 

It cannot be exported. Here speech is the body which signifies. State- J 
ments are separated neither from the social act of enunciation, nor from § 
a presence that is given, dispensed, and lost in the act of naming. Writing 
is found only where the signifier can be isolated from presence, while the 
Tupinambous see a bizarre form of speech, the action of a force, in char- f 
acters drawn on paper; in their eyes, writing is a form of sorcery; for the j- 
Indians of the Spanish Island, missives speak. - # 

In order that writing can function from afar, it has to maintain its ; 
relation to the place of production, even from a distance. For Léry, who>t 
still bears witness to reformed biblical theology, writing implies a faithfulg| 
transmission of the origin, a being-there of the Beginning which lasts^F 
intact, throughout avatars of générations and mortal societies. Writing i 
itself a body of truth, hence it can be isolated from the Church or com 
munity. This true object brings from the past to the présent the State 
ments that an originary and founding enunciation has produced “without 
budging.” Lérÿ’s is a world which is no longer natural but which has 
become literary, in which the power of a distant (absent) author is re- 
iterated. The religious cosmos — a créature signifying the creator — al? 
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ready appears to be replaced by the text, but in a miniaturization that 
fashions for man’s profit a faithful and mobile instrument in an endless 
space. Speech is now located in an entirely diffèrent position. It does not 
preserve. That is its second feature. In respect to a Tupi oral tradition 
| concerning the deluge that would hâve drowned “everyone in the world, 
except for their grandfathers who took refuge in the highest trees of their 
country,” Léry notes that “being deprived of ail kinds of writing, they 
retain things in their purity only with diffïculty; like poets, they added 
this fable about their grandfathers who took refuge in the treetops.” 19 
Thanks to his scriptural standard, Léry knows how to détermine what 
orality adds to things, and he knows exactly how things had been. He 
becomes a historian. Speech, to the contrary, has much to do with cus- 
tom, which “turns truth into falsehood.” And more fiindamentally, the 
Tupi’s account is a fable (from fari, to speak). So fable is a drifting 
away — adjunction, déviation, diversion, heresy, and poetry of the prés- 
ent, in relation to the “purity” of primitive law. 

Through ail this Jean de Léry appears to be a good Calvinist. He pre- 
fers the letter to a church body; the text to the voice of a presence; origins 
related by writing to the elocutionary expérience of a fugitive commu- 
nication. But he is already displacing the theology that inspires him. He 
is laicizing it. To be sure, in his view nature is still a sign to which he 
responds, while traveling under blooming trees, by singing the 104th 
Psalm: such a form of “speech” turns his heart to the whispers of the 
forest and the voices of the Tupis. 20 It is in syncopation with his ravish- 
ment at the sound of the communal ballad. The religious éléments of the 
Histoire go in the direction of the almost ecstatic and prophétie speech 
of the primitives, but these éléments are dissociated from the labor con- 
noted by writing. A structure already appears to be in place. From festive, 
poetic, ephemeral speech are delineated the tasks of conserving, of veri- 
fying, and of conquering. A will to power is invested in its form. It dis- 
■ creetl y transforms the Christian categories which provide it with a lan- 
guage. Ecclésial élection is turned into a Western privilège; originary 
révélation into a scientific concern for upholding the truth of things; 

! evangelization into an enterprise of expansion and return to one’s self 
Writing désignâtes an operation organized about a center: departures and 
dispatches still dépend on the impersonal will which is developed there 
and to which they return. The multiplicity of procedures in which “déc- 
larations” of this will are written élaborâtes the space of an organization 
around the same, which extends without undergoing any modification. 
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These are scriptural organizations, commercial, scientific, and colonial 
The “paths of writing” combine a plurality of itineranes with the sin,| 
gularity of the place of production. 21 q 


A Hermeneutics of the Other J 

SIGNIFIED through a concept of writing, the work of redirecting the; 
plurality of ways toward the single productive cerner is precsely whatl 
lean de Léry’s story attains. As his préfacé already indicates, the taie i*| 
fabricated from “memoirs . . . written in Brazüian ink and m Americd 
itself ” a raw material doubly drawn from the tropics, since the very charJ 
acters that bring the primitive object into the textual web are made ftod 
a red ink extracted from the pm-brasü,* wood that is one of the principal| 

imports to sixteenth-century Europe. 2 ! 

Yet only through the effet of its organization does the Histoire v,cld. 
profit ” To be sure, the literary operation that brings back to the producerj 
the results of signs that were sent far away has a condition of possibilité 
in a structural différence between an area “over here” and another oyer. 
there ” The narrative plays on the relation between the structure whicl^ 
establishes the séparation and the operation which overcomes it, creatnM 
effects of meaning in this fashion. The break is what is taken for granted| 
everywhere by the text, itself a labor of sutunng. f 

The Break At the manifest level, in the distribution of masses, the sepj 
aration (between “over here” and “over there”) first appears as an cccanji 
division: it is the Atlantic, a rift between the Old and the New World» 
In telling of tempests, sea monsters, acts of piracy, “marvels, or the upsj 
and downs of transoceanic navigation, the chapters at the beginmng an# 
at the end (chapters 1-5 and 21-22) develop this structural ruptun 1 ak»d 
the historical line of a chronicle of a crossmg: each épisode modulât# 
uncanniness according to a particular element of the cosmo ogicd ran^ 
(air, water, fish, bird, man, etc.), adding its proper effet to the sered 
in which différence is simultaneously the generauve pnnciple and H 
ject to be made crédible. The chapters that présent Tup. society ( 'VU 
bordered by the preceding, exhibit the same pnnciple but now systerf 
atically, according to a scheme of dissimilarity that must affect^ every g«j 
and every degree of being in order to situate the over there withrnt# 
cosmos: “This American land where, as I shall be deducing, evcryddJ 
that is seen, whether in the customs of its inhabitants, the shapes : of| 
animais, or in general in what the earth produces, is Ammüar m respe 
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t0 what we hâve in Europe, Asia, and Africa, might well in our eyes be 
called a new World.” 23 

In this landscape the figure of dissimilarity is either a déviation from 
what can be seen “over here” or, more often, the combination of Western 
forms that seem to hâve been eut off, and whose fragments seem to be 
associated in unexpected ways. Thus, among the four-footed animais (of 
which there exists “not one . . . that in any or every aspect in any fashion 
can resemble our own”), the tapiroussou is “half-cow and half-donkey,” 
“being both of the one and of the other.” 24 The primitives incorporate 
the splitting that divides the universe. Their picture of the world follows 
a traditional cosmological order whose scaffolding is exposed, but it is a 
picture covered with countless broken mirrors in which the same fracture 
is reflected (half this, half that). 


The Work ofRetuming. This structural différence, particularized in the 
accidents that happen along the way or in the portraits in the gallery of 
primitives, only forms the area where an operation of return is effected, 
in a mode drawn according to the literary zones that it crosses. The nar- 
[ rative as a whole belabors the division that is located everywhere in order 


to show that the other retums to the same. In this fashion it inserts itself 
within the general problem of crusade that still rules over the discovery 
of the world in the sixteenth century: “conquest and conversion.” 25 But 
; this narrative displaces that problem through an effect of distortion that 
is introduced structurally by the breakage of space into two worlds. 

It is about this operation of return that we hâve a first indication of 
: the general dynamics of the Histoire. Seen in terms of a geometrical schéma, 
the text is organized around the horizontal bar (figure 5.1) which sép- 
arâtes over here (the same) and over there (the other). 

The effects that the narrative produces can be represented as a move- 
ment of this line ninety degrees that créâtes, perpendicular to the axis of 
here-and-there, an axis of other-and-same (figure 5.2). From this we can 
deduce that “over there” no longer coincides with alterity. A part of the 
world which appeared to be entirely other is brought back to the same 
by a displacement that throws uncanniness out of skew in order to turn 
t into an exteriority behind which an interiority, the unique définition 
>f man, can be recognized. 

This operation will be repeated hundreds of times throughout eth- 
ïological works. In Léry’s case we see it evinced in the staging of the 
primitive world, through a division between Nature, whose uncanniness 
| exteriority, and civil society, in which a truth of man is always legible. 
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The break between over here and over there is transformée! into a • 
between nature and culture. Finally, nature is what . s other, while , 
sta^ the santé By tfae way, we can observe that thts metamorphosis, 
product of the déplacement generated by the t^es o na 
area where esthetic or rdigims expenence and admiration are exprès 
éS where Léry>s prayer is spoken, while the socia spacc .s the pi, 
Therlan Ma is devdoped through a constant patallel benveen festn, 
Id wotk. In this already modem combination social production, w| 
reproduces sameness and marks an iden.ity, posits nature, esthet.cs, , 

in sonie détail the arc traced by the story as it 
about its vertical axis (figure 5.3). In a first movement, it goes tow 
r , first the travel in the ditection of the land over there chapt 
1 5 and then the overview of marvels and natutal wonders (chapt* 
7 _ 13 ) This movement has its final punctuation w.th the ecstatic si* 
Lr fVing God (the end of chapter 13). The poem Psalm 104 mark* 
varfishing point opening onto alterity, what is ont of this World and , 
Zkabk At this poinf, with the analysis of Tup, society (chapters . 1, 
19 ) a second movement begins: it goes ftom the most uncanny (w 
chimer 14- anthropophagia, chapter 15) in order to progresswely « 
a social modcl (laws and police, chapter 18; thera P" Ut, “;^ ’’ rcak 1 
of the dead, chapter 19). Then pass.ng through the oceamc br , tj 
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n arrative can bring this civilized primitive as far back as Geneva by way 
0 f return (chapters 21-22). 

The initia] dangerous and skeptical bipolarity (truth is over here while 
e rror is over there) is replaced by a circular schéma built over a triangle 
vrith three guide points: first of ail, Geneva, the point of departure and 
return, of the two terms of the initial relation that the story leaves intact 
and even reinforces by placing it out of the field, as beginning and ending 
but not the object of the story; then this strange nature and this exem- 
plair humanity (however sinfiil it may be) into which the alterity of the 
New World is divided, thus reclassified into an exotic universe and an 
ethical utopia, according to the order that Lérÿ’s writing introduces. 

This work is indeed a hermeneutics of the other. Onto the shores of the 
New World it transports the Christian exegetical apparatus which, bom 
of a necessary relation with Jewish alterity, has been applied in turn to 
die biblical tradition, to Greco-Latin antiquity, and to many more foreign 
totalities. On one more occasion it draws effects of meaning from its 
relation with the other. Ethnology will become a fbrm of exegesis that 
has not ceased providing the modem West with what it needs in order 
?to articulate its identity through a relation with the past or the future, 
: with foreigners or with nature. 

FIGURE 5.2 
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The functioning of this new hermeneutics of the other is already sketchqÉM 
in Lér/s text in the shape of two problematic issues that transform iÆÈ 
theological usage. These are the linguistic operation of translation, an<9 
the position of a subject in relation to an expanse of objecte. In botH 
cases the (oceanic) break that characterizes the différence is not supll 
pressed; on the contrary, the text présupposés and thwarts this break jjfl 
order to be grounded as a discourse of knowledge. |§| 

The bar between the Old and the New World is the line on which afl 
activity of translation can be seen replacing a theological language. Thi$| ] 
discreet transformation is indicated by two chapters of which both-||j| 
since one is devoted to departure and the other to return— constitue M 
navigational lock, a transit, between the travelogue and the picture ofthS 
Tupi world (figure 5.3). The first, chapter 6, tells of theological débat#, 
at Fort Coligny in the Rio Bay and of the “inconstancy and variation?' 
of Villegagnon “in matters of religion,” the cause for the disembarkatio|| 1 
of the Huguenot mission among the Tupis on the coast, “who were in# 
comparably more humane with us.” 26 The other, chapter 20, which Léry 
désignâtes as the “coüoquy of the savage’s language,” is a dictionary-^f; j 
or rather a French-Tupi Berütz guide. 8 ; 

According to the first account, the Island of Coligny médiates betweqj 
the Old and the New World and is a place where divisiveness and the 
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O nfusion of languages reign suprême. It is a Babel in the twilight of the 
diverse. Yet confusion is no longer avowed here. It is hidden in a lan- 
guage of hypocrisy (that of Villegagnon), where what is said is not what 
j s thought, much less what is done. At the end of the globe, at the thresh- 
0 ld of the unknown Tupi world, déception proliférâtes beneath the veil 
of a literal reproduction of Calvinist theology: such are the public prayers 
of the “zealot” Villegagnon, whose “inner side and heart it was discom- 
fiting to get to know.” 28 Is this not tantamount to saying that at this 
point language no longer holds an anchor in reality, and that at the far- 
thest borders of the West it floats detached from its truth and from any 
firm grounding, caught up into the indefinite turnings of a lure? 

Chapter 20 cornes at the end of the description of the Tupi lands. After 
the linguistic confusion surrounding the Island of Coligny, this vast pic- 
ture of the primitive world is an epiphany of things, the discourse of an 
ejfectivity. Clearly the contents were first given as antinomie, but they 
were divided and elaborated in such a way as to become, in their human 
sector, a world which does justice to the truth of Geneva. Thus, a reality 
is already there, and it saturâtes Lérfs statements. What séparâtes the 
Western world from that world is no longer an array of things, but their 
appearance — essentially, a foreign language. From stated différence there 
only remains a language to be translated. Whence the chapter which pro- 
vides the code for linguistic transformation. It allows unity to be restored 
by folding upon one another ail the heterogenous peelings that cover an 
identity of substance. 

The dictionary becomes a theological instrument. Just as religious lan- 
guage is perverted by a usage which is “discomfiting to get to know” 
and which refers to unfathomable intentions or “heart,” 29 now, situated 
on the very line that the rift of the universe demarcated, translation lets 
primitive reality pass into Western discourse. AU that is needed is to hâve 
one language “converted” into another. As Calvin already suggsted, 30 
the operation of translation frees one from reducing language to a first 
tongue from which aü others would be derived; it replaces the being- 
there of a beginning with a transformation which unravels on the surface 
of languages, which makes a single meaning pass from tongue to tongue, 
and which wül soon provide linguistics, the science of these transfor- 
mations, with a décisive rôle in aü recapitulative strategies. 

In the place where the Histoire locates it, foreign language already ac- 
quires the double function of being the way by which a substance (the 
effectivity of primitive life) happens to uphold the discourse of a Euro- 
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pean knowledge, and of being a fable, a speech which is unaware of w 
it expresses before decipherment can provide it with meaning and 
tical usage. The being which authenticates the discourse is no longer 
recdy received from God; it is made to corne from the foreign place its^ 
where it is the gold mine hidden under an exotic exteriority, the 
to be discerned beneath primitive babble. 

For Léry this economy of translation entails, moreover, a gener 
problematic. For example, it orders the analysis of living beings and ther 
becomes spécifie. In effect, plants and animais are classified according 
the modulations of a constant distinction between what is seen (appe 
ance) and what is eaten (edible substance). Exteriority captivâtes the ey< 
it astonishes or horrifies, but this theater is often a lie and a fiction 
respect to edibility, which measures the utility, or the essence, of ft 
and animais. The double diagnostic of taste corrects séductions or 
pulsions of the eye: is it healthy or not to eat, raw or cooked? The 
holds for exotic fable, the enchanting but often deceptive voice: the if 
terpreter discriminâtes in terms of utility when, first creating a distant 
between what it says and what it does not say, he translates what it do 
not say in forms of truth that are good to hear back in France. An irt 
tellectual edibility is the essence that has to be distinguished from raj 
ishments of the ear. 

From the baroque spectacle of flora and fauna to their edibility; froj 
primitive festivals to their utopian and moral exemplariness; and final* 
from exotic language to its intelligibility, the same dynamic unfolds. 
is that of utility — or, rather, that of production, at least insofar as th| 
voyage which increases the initial investment is, analogically, a productif 
labor, “a labor that produces capital.” 31 From the moment of departu 
from Geneva a language sets out to find a world; at stake is a missio 
Deprived of effectivity — without grounding — at the furthermost bordet 
of the West (on the Island of Coligny, chapter 6), it finally appears asri 
language of pure conviction or subjectivity, a language that is incapab, 
of defending its objective statements against deceptive use, leaving 
speakers no recourse but to flee. This language is opposed, on the othj 
side of things, to the world of total alterity, or of primitive nature. Hé 
effectivity is at first uncanniness. But within the breadth of this alteri 
analysis introduces a rift between exteriority (esthetics, etc.) and intei 
ority (meaning that can be assimilated). It causes a slow reversion, fe 
ginning with the greatest exteriority (the general spectacle of nature, th 
the forests, etc.), and progresses toward the régions of greater interioni 
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|sickness and death). It thus préparés primitive effectivity to become, by 
m eans of translation (chapter 20), the world that is spoken by an initial 
language. The point of departure was an over here (a “we”) relativized 
by an elsewhere (a “they”), and a language deprived of “substance.” This 
point of departure becomes a place for truth, since here the discourse 
which comprehends the world is in use. Such is the production for which 
the primitive is useful: it makes language move from the affirmation of 
a conviction into a position of knowledge. Yet if, from its point of de- 
parture, the language to be restored were theological, what is reinstated 
upon return is (in principle) either scientific or philosophical. 

This position of knowledge is upheld by using the line between over 
here and over there in a way that also results from the transformation that 
is being performed. This line is used to distinguish between the ethnolog- 
ical subject and object. In Léry’s text it is drawn through the différence 
between two literary forms, that which narrâtes taies of travel (chapters 
1-6 and 21-22), and that which describes a natural and human land- 
scape (chapters 7—19). The story of the actions that cross the world draws 
a frame about the picture of the Tupi world: two perpendicular planes 
(figure 5.4). 

On the first is written the chronicle of facts and deeds by the group 
or by Léry. These events are narrated in terms of terne: a history is com- 
posed with a chronology— very detailed— of actions undertaken or lived 
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by a subject. On the second plane objects are set ont in a space ruled not 
by localizations or geographical routes — these indications^ are very rare 
and always vague — but by a taxonomy of living beings, a systematic 
inventory of philosophical questions, etc.; in sum, the catalogue raisonné 
of a knowledge. The historical parts of the text value tune “as an ac- 
complice of our will ” 33 and the articulation of Western actmg. In relation 
to this subject who acts, the other is extension, where understanding de- 
limits objects. 

For Léry, the book is a “History ” 34 in which “seen things are still 
attached to the observer’s activities. He combines two discourses that will 
soon be separated from one another. One discourse is attached to science; 
as opposed to “natural history” (left to the philosopher) and to “divine 
history” (left to the theologian), it assumes its task, according to Jean 
Bodin to be one of “explaining the actions of contemporary man living 
in society” and analyzing “the productions of the human will” insofar as 
it is semper sui dissimilis 35 In the sixteenth century, at least for theologians, 
history takes for granted the autonomy of a political and jundical subject 
of actions (the prince, the nation, the “civil order”) on the one hand, and 
on the other, of fields where dissimilitudes between various expressions 
of man’s will (law, language, institutions, etc.) can be measured . 36 In Léiÿs 
case the subject is momentarily an “exiled prince,” a man lost between 
sky and earth, between a God who is disappearing and an earth that is 
yet to be discovered; the subject’s itinerancy connects a language left va- 
cant to the work needed to provide another effectivity for dus language. 
Later there will be “ethnology,” when the picture of the primitive world 
will hâve acquired a homogeneity independent of the displacements of 
actual journeys; in other words, when the space of “objective” représen- 
tation will be distinguished from the observing judgment, and when it 
will hâve become futile to présent the subject m the text of a constructive 
operation. 

Eroticized Speech 

I F in this Histoire, meaning moves in the direction of what wnting pro- 
duces (it constructs the meaning of the Tupi “experiment”— just as an 
experiment in physics is constructed), the savage is reciprocally associated 
with the séduction of speech. What travel literature really fabncates is the 
primitive as » body ofpleasure. Facing the work of the West, that is, West- 
ern man’s actions that manufacture time and reason, there exists in Lerys 
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work a place for leisure and bliss, the Tupi world, indeed a feast for the 
eyes and ears. Such eroticizing of the otheds body — of the primitive nud- 
ity and the primitive voice — goes hand in hand with the formation of 
an ethics of production. At the same time that it créâtes a profit, the 
voyage créâtes a lost paradise relative to a body-object, to an erotic body. 
This figure of the other has no doubt played a rôle in the modem West- 
ern épistémè, more crucial than that of the critical ideas circulated through 
Europe by travel literature. 

As we hâve observed, the profit “brought back” through writing ap- 
pears to delimit a “remainder” which, although it is unwritten, will also 
define the primitive. The trace of this remainder is pleasure: Léry’s “rav- 
ishments,” the Tupi festivals — sylvan psalms for the one, dances and country 
ballads for the others. Excess is the quality they share. But they are ephem- 
eral and irrecoupable, unexploitable moments that will neither be re- 
gained nor redeemed. Something of Léry himself does not return from 
over there. These moments rend holes in the fabric of the traveler’s time, 
just as the Tupis’ festive organization was beyond ail economy of history. 
Spending and loss designate a présent ; they form a sériés of “snippets,” 
nearly a lapsus in Western discourse. These rips seem to corne in the night 
to undo the utilitarian construct of the taie. It is the “un-heard” that 
purloins the text or, more precisely, is stolen from the thief; it is exacdy 
what is heard but not understood, hence ravished from the body of pro- 
ductive work: speech without writing, the song of pure enunciation, the 
a et of speaking without knowing — a pleasure in saying or in hearing. 

At issue here are not the extraordinary deeds or expériences of which 
hagiographie or mystical discourses make use, each in their own way, to 
establish the status of a language of “truth .” 37 In the Histoire, marvels — 
the visible marks of alterity — are used not to posit other truths or an- 
other discourse, but, on the contrary, to found a language upon its op- 
érative capacity for bringing this foreign exteriority back to “sameness.” 
The “remainder” or “leftover” is more likely a fallout, an aftereffect of 
this operation, a waste that it produces through succeeding in doing what 
it does, but which cornes as a by-product. This waste product of con- 
structive thinking — its fallout and its repressed — will finally become the 
other. 

That the figure of the other, eliminated from objective knowledge, re- 
turns in another form along the margins of this knowledge is what the 
eroticized voice makes manifest. But this displacement has to be situated 
in the totality which préparés for it, for it is relative to the general rep- 
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resentation of the taie, which tums the primitive society into a festive 
body and an object of pleasure. A sériés of stable oppositions globally 
upholds the distinction between the primitive and the ctvihzed man 
throughout the entire text. Thus: 


PRIMITIVE VS. CIVILIZED 


nudity 
(festival) ornament 
hobby, leisure, festival 
unanimity, proximity, cohésion 
pleasure 


dothing 

finery (stylishness) 
work (occupation) 
division, distance 
ethics 


Tupis are feathered (from bitds to man, the primitive world modulâtes 
the combinations of plumed omaments and pristine nudity). Frolicking, 
drinking, and tiqumnj, [caminer] is almost theit evetyday occupation 
For Léw who is an artisan, what are they really doing— or what are they 
producingï They spend their rime celebrating, in pure expression that 
neither préserves anything nor accrues profit, in a présent, etern tune 
offi a pure excess. In the Tupi mirror, the image of the worker appears 
thus inverted. But the operation which leaves nothing more to différence 
than an exteriority effectively transforms it into a festive theater. t pro- 
duces m estheticizatim of the primitive. 

A character from a spectacle, the primitive man représenta an economy 
other than work. He reintroduces the other economy mto the general 
picture. By way of hypothesis we can State that in an esthetic and erotic 
fashion, he is the return of what the economy of production had to re- 
press in order to be founded as such. In the text he is situated m effet 
at the juncture of a prohibition and a pleasure. For example, the primitive 
festival is what sutprises Léry (he is “ravished”), but equally it is wha 
he surprises, penetrating the Tupi world by effraction Here we wim«s- 
a double transgression, in respect both to his law and to theirs. In ^ 
village where they are gathered, he feels “some fears in hearing them 
sing in the distance: “AU the same, after aU these indistinct noises «d 
howls mrned to sUence, the men paused for a moment (the women md 
children remained very coy aU this time), and from then on we heard 
them singing and making their voiees Sound on such a ™rvdous n , i 
that, once I regained my confidence in heanng these softer and mo« , 
gracious sounds, it hardly need be asked if I wanted to see them more 
intimately .” 39 


a 
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After a moment of suspense, because of danger, he moves forward in 
spite of his translater (the interpréter who “had never dared to be seen 
among the natives during such a festival”): “Thus approaching the place 
where I heard this singing, as the natives’ houses are either very long or 
are built in a round fashion and (as we might say of the pergolas in our 
gardens over here) are covered with grasses ail the way from the ground 
to the roof: in order better to see at my pleasure, with my hands I fash- 
ioned a little aperture through the covering .” 40 He finally pénétrâtes this 
area of pleasure protected by a wall, as are the gardens of his native land. 

There, pointing my finger at two Frenchmen who were looking at 
me — themselves having been emboldened by my example and hav- 
ing approached with neither obstacle nor difficulty — ail three of us 
went into the house. Hence seeing that the primitives were not at 
ail starded (as the interpréter had expected), but rather, on the con- 
trary, held their rank and order in an admirable fashion, and con- 
tinued to sing their songs, we withdrew quite gendy to a corner 
where we contemplated them at our delight.^ 

The taie tells of the pleasure afforded by seeing through the “little ap- 
erture,” as if it were a keyhole, before the men taking refuge in a corner 
where they can be fully delighted in the joy of this “sabbath” and these 
“Bacchanals .” 42 Moreover, Léry says the pleasure of hearing the fright- 
ening and seductive noises from close proximity makes the temerity of 
approaching them quite irrésistible. Such scenes of ethnological eroticism 
will repeat themselves in every travelogue. They hâve their homologue 
in the inaugural scene of Sodom and Gomorrha in Proust’s Remembrante 
ofThings Past. There, too, is a “New World” and its discovery (“the first 
appearance of men-women”) : it is first heard from a little shop “separated 
from Jupien’s merely by an extremely thin wall.” The hero hurries there 
without hésitation: 

The things of this kind that I attended always had in their staging 
the most imprudent and unreal character, as if the only reward of 
such révélations were an act fraught with risks, although partially 
clandestine. . . . 

I didn’t dare move. The Guermantes’ groom, no doubt taking 
advantage of their absence, had moved into the shop where I was 
standing on a ladder that had been kept in the shed. And if I had 
climbed up it I would hâve been able to open the dormer window 
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and hcar the scene as if I were in Jupien’s shop itself. But I was 
afraid of making a racket, and besides it was useless. I didn t even 
bave to regret not having corne into the shop for several minutes. 

For according to what I heard the first times m Jup>en s, what were 
only inarticulé sounds, I can gather that only a few worf. .were 
expressed. It is true that these sounds were so violent that, had they 
not been taken up one octave higher in a paraUel lament I might 
bave believed that one body was cutting the throat of another ,ust 
beside me and that then the murderer and his revived victim were 
t akin g a bath to wash themselves dean of ail signs of the cnme. I 
concluded later thatjhere is only one thing as noisy as suffermg, 
and that is pleasure . 43 


The “noises” that resound from the primitive men s festival, like the ; 
“inarticulate sounds” that indicate that of “men-women,” hâve no Intel- 
Ug» content. These are “vocations” loosened from the orb.ts of mean- ; 
ing An oblivion of précaution, losses of understanding, ravishments- 
that kind of language draws its power no longer from what it says, but 
from what it dZ or from what it is. Thus it cannot be e.ther true or gg 
false It is beyond or before this distinction. The “over there cornes back 
Iwll ike a crv the act of enunciation inverts the statement and 
Se whole organisation of form, object, or referent. It is senseless. It 

Pa teponSo m this calling, the gesture of « | 

1 1 

aiment of pesage from one to the other and as if in their we« ( 
di"e Here there is neither the contact of body against body m *e 
Itle of love (or festivity), nor the contact of worda^t 
text auainst text) in the semantic order proper to a linguistic hneanty 
The bly which is a thickening and an obfuscation of phonèmes, n 
vet the death of language. The articulation of sigmfiers is surred up » 
effaced; there remains nonetheless the vocal modulation, al™st tost “ Ife 
not absorbed in the tremors of the body; a strange interval where** 
voice emits a speech lacking “truths,” and where proximity is a près ® 
without possession. The moment évadés the legalmes and the P .M 
of meaning as it évadés the violence of bodies. It is die cerebra! an d d! ^| 
pleasure of being right there, where language, as S 

Se coming of a coveted, feared violence which is held at a distan mm 
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the space through which one hears. This erotic “excess” plays upon the 
préservation of the very System that makes the body the observer’s other. 
It takes for granted the legality that it transgresses. That “desire may be 
the underside of the law” is what the audible voice utters over and over 
again . 44 


Seen and /or Heard: The Eye and the Ear 

THE suppression of the native’s effective uncanniness corresponds to the 
replacement of his exterior reality by a voice. This is a familiar displace- 
ment. The other returns in the form of “noises and howls,” or “softer 
and more gracious sounds.” These ghostly voices are blended into the 
spectacle to which the observing and scriptural operation has reduced the 
Tupi. The space in which the other is circumscribed composes an opéra. 
But if the figures and voices, ail remnants transformed from médiéval 
festival, are associated coextensively with pleasure and together form a 
theater of the esthetic behind which the founding wills (preserved by 
writing) of operations and judgments on things themselves are upheld, 
the picture is made double by an opposition between the heard and the 
seen . 45 In the fashion of those images in books that appear to move when 
looked at through a pair of spectacles whose lenses are tinted differently, 
one green, the other red, the native shifts within a single frame according 
to the way he is perceived, with the eye or with the ear. 

We must add a third term to the two others in order to complété the 
sériés corresponding to the different ways in which the native can be 
perceived: the mouth, the eye, the ear. The Indian’s “edibility” pertains to 
the oral instance, a matter of defining his “substance” and, from the 
standpoint of the Westerner, confronting his anthropophagia — an ob- 
sessive topic whose study has always been central and which establishes 
the status of future ethnology. Inscribed in the text, as we hâve seen, this 
relation of power is moreover what makes the text possible. Here the taie 
has at its command the object that has been prepared for it through this 
preliminary action. From now on the compositions of the eye and travers- 
ais of voice go along different tracks. For the audiovisual is split into two 
: parts. 

The eye is in the service of a “discovery of the world.” It is the front 
[ line of an encyclopédie curiosity that during the sixteenth century “fre- 
l netically heaps up” materials in order to posit the “foundations of modem 
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science.” The rare, the bizarre, the unique— objects already collected 
through médiéval interest — are apprehended in the fervor of an englob- 
ing ambition: “that nothing will remain foreign to man and that every 
thing will be at his service .” 46 There exists a “dizzying curiosity” that the 
development of ail “curious” or occult sciences will be orchestrating. The 
frenzy of knowing and the pleasure of looking reach into the darkest 
régions and unfold the interiority of bodies as surfaces laid out before 
our eyes. 

This conquering and orgiastic curiosity, so taken with unveiling hidden 
things, has its symbol in travel literature: the dressed, armed, knighted 
discoverer face-to-face with the nude Indian woman. A New World arises 
from the other side of the océan with the appearance of the Tupi females, 
naked as Venus born in the midst of the sea in Botticelli’s painting. To 
Léry’s stupor, these Indian women wish “to remain nude forever”: “With 
their two hands they douse water over their heads . . . wash themselves 
and plunge their whole bodies in every fountain and glassy river like reeds 
of sugar cane, and on one such day, even more than twelve times .” 47 

Apparitions of this kind on the banks of glassy rivers hâve their noc- 
turnal doubles on the Island of Coligny where the French make the In- 
dian women, “prisoners of war,” work like slaves: “As soon as night had 
fallen, from their bodies they secretly stripped the shirts and other tatters 
that had been given to them. For their pleasure, before going to bed they 
went about to stroll in the nude ail about our island .” 48 

The nakedness of these night women wild with pleasure is a very am- 
bivalent vision. Their savagery fascinâtes and threatens, erupting from an 
unknown world where the women are, according to Léry, the only per- 
sons who work tirelessly and actively, and who, voracious soûls that they 
are, are yet the first to practice anthropophagia. Thus the action of the 
woman who had been awarded, as a “husband” to look after, a prisoner 
doomed to be eaten: 

As soon as the prisoner would hâve been beaten to death, if he had 
a wife (as I hâve noted are awarded to a few of them), she placed 
herself beside his body as if she were mourning him a little. I note 
“a litde,” for truly following what is said to be the way of the 
crocodile — that is, once having killed a man, the animal weeps be- 
side the body before devouring him — immediately after having ex - 
pressed such sorrow and shed a few false tears over her dead hus- 
band, if possible she will be the first to partake of him. That being 
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done, the other women, and most of the old ones (among whom 
many covet eating human flesh more than the young women, and 
constantly solicit ail who hâve prisoners in order to hâve them dis- 
patched in that way), appear with hot water that they hâve taken 
from the fire, rub and scald the dead body in such a way that once 
they hâve removed the first layer of skin, they blanch the body just 
as, over here, cooks préparé a suckling pig that will be roasted on 
a spit . 49 

“Como era gostoso o meu Frances”: “How delicious was my French- 
man,” exclaims the Tupi woman in Nelson Pereira dos Santos’ film who 
had taken a French prisoner as her husband immediately before devour- 
ing him . 50 

This native reenacts the Western phantasm of witches dancing and crying 
in the night, wild with pleasure and glutting themselves on children. The 
“sabbath” that Léry evokes is in continuity with what the Carnival of 
antiquity has since become, now progressively excluded from cities with 
the development of bourgeois towns, exiled into the countryside, the for- 
ests, and the night . 52 This festive, prohibited, threatening worfd appears 
again exiled to the other side of the universe, at the outer limit of the 
conquerors’ enterprise. And like the exorcist, his colleague from over here, 
the explorer-missionary assigns himself the task of expelling witches from 
the foreign land. But he does not succeed so well in localizing them on 
the stage of ethnological exorcism. The other returns: with the image 
of nudity, “an exorbitant presence ”; 53 with the phantasm of the vagina 
dentata, which looms in the représentation of féminine voracity; or with 
the dancing éruption of forbidden pleasures. More basically, the native 
world, like the diabolical cosmos, becomes Woman. It is declined in the 
féminine gender. 

But another image reminiscent of witches is superimposed over this 
one. In relation to “us,” the Tupi are “stronger, sturdier and ftiller, fitter, 
and immune to disease: and there is hardly ever a cripple, a one-eyed, 
deformed, or baleful soûl among them. Furthermore, how many of them 
live to the âge of one hundred or one hundred and twenty years . . . 
there are few in their old âge who hâve either grey or white hair.” 

Akin to gods, “they ail truly drink from the Fountain of Youth.” “The 
litde concern and worry they hâve for things of this world” harmonizes 
with a paradise in which “the woods, grasses, and fields are ever green- 
ing .” 54 In the midst of this endless spring, one of the “doubly strange 
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and truly marvelous things that I observed among these Brazüian women,” ■ 
notes Léry, was their nudity. It is not only innocent, “without any sig n fl 
of shame or disgrâce,” 55 but primai, prior to human history. In many || 
images from the Renaissance, nudity has the value of a divine attnbute. M 
It is in effect the sign of theophanies, unveilings of divine Love that a 1 j 
sériés of paintings contrasts with the festivals depicting earthly Love, which j 
is clothed and decorated. 56 Under this sign the apparition of the native 
is that of a goddess, “nude, nude beneath her black locks,” as Marguerite 
Duras writes. But in being born of the sea, the Indian women are no 
longer awaited in the nomenclature of the Greco-Latin panthéon; they 
surge forth outside of the Mediterranean-the semanticized-space, as 
goddesses without proper names, sprmging forth from an océan un- 
known to the ancients.” 

These women in whom the diabolical and the divine alternate, who 
oscillate between the over-there and the over-here of the human sphere 
(“This animal takes so much delight in this nudity,” writes Lery) are 
nevertheless an object placed in the space in which the looking itself be- 
comes conspicuous. An image, and no longer an ongin-even if the ap- 
parition keeps the uncanniness of what it is replacing. As in painting of 
the Renaissance, the unclothed Venus replaces the Mother of men the 
mystery of Mary or Eve, and as in Venus the naked truth is what the eye 
is allowed to see, in the same way the Indian women indicate the secret 
that a knowledge transgresses and disenchants. Like the Indian woman s 
naked body the body of the world becomes a surface offered to the in- 
quisitions of curiosity. During Léry’s time the same will hold true for 
the bodies of the city and of the diseased, which are transformed into 
leaible spaces. Through the “little apertures” of successive “expérimente 
the traditional veü that covers the opacity of things is torn and lets the 
“world be recognized in ocular ways ” 59 

Ôf the transgression that accompanies the birth of a science, Leiy^ pro- 
vides a summary with two éléments: “a good foot, a good eye. On 
another occasion he writes, “See and visit.” 61 Light is thrown on his re- , 
marks by Freud’s comment on the relation that writing (which travels) 
and knowledge (which turns subjects into objects) maintain with trea - , 
ing upon the body of mother earth.” 62 From this labor, the women na- 
ked, seen, and known designate the finished product metonymicaüy^ They 
indicate a new, scriptural relation with the world; they are the effect ol 
a knowledge which “tramples” and travels over the earth visually in order 
to fabricate its représentation. For Heidegger, “The fondamental even 
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of the modem âge is the conquest of the world as a picture.” 63 But the 
apparition of women in the Histoire still retains the traces of risk and 
incertitude that in the sixteenth century go hand in hand with the in- 
version of the mother-earth into the earth-object. Through the women 
the taie therefore tells both of the beginning and of the temerity of a 
scientific point of view. 

Whereas the object beheld can be written — made homogenous with 
the linearities of stated meaning and constructed space — the voice can 
create an aparté, opening a breach in the text and restoring a contact of 
body to body. “Voice off.” What cornes from the mouth or goes into 
the ear can produce ravishment. Noises win over messages, and singing 
over speech. A break of direction and time follows the coming of a “song 
rally” among both the Indians and the “great forest”: “Hearing the chant 
of an infinity of birds nightingaling through the woods where the sun 
was shining; seeing myself, I say, as a soûl invited to praise God among 
ail these things; moreover with a cheerfol heart, I took to singing Psalm 
104 out loud: Hark, hark my soûl, I must tell you, etc.” 64 

There is an analogical structure — resembling many others — in the vo- 
cation the “gracious” sounds brought to him through the Tupi festival, 
and the calling that came from the “birds nightingaling,” inviting him to 
sing. The Indian shaman’s vocation often cornes of hearing a bird in the 
forest and gaining the will and the ability to sing. 65 Almost immediately 
affected with a meaning (whether religious or not), the voice créâtes the 
rift of a lapse of memory and an ecstasy. Unlike in shamanism, Lér/s 
calling has no social fonction; to the contrary, it crosses language, it makes 
of the senseless soûl the void through which an irrésistible poem cornes 
to life. “I must tell you”: it is still a received formula, but it marks already 
the locus where the rupture of an excess will expand in the urgency of a 
“saying,” of an act of speech which will be neither docile to a spoken 
truth nor subject to a statement. The formula no longer goes in the di- 
rection of a will conserved in its purity through the writing whose powers 
Jean de Léry had praised. In a sensorial and symbolic sheath of the winds, 
of whispers, and of noises foreign to normal sounds is hidden a birth 
through the ear . 66 It désignâtes a violation (or a “ravishment”) which cuts 
across social reason; it is acquiescence to the others voice, “his master’s 
voice” and the voice of the father, the voice of conscience; the voice where 
there is indication — originally represented in myth as the incestuous de- 
mand for sacrifice — of the “obscene and ferocious figure of the super- 
ego.” 67 
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This figure désignâtes the insurmountable alterity from which the suj 
ject’s desire is modeled. I evoke it here only to emphasize a crucial poi^ 
What is heard is not what is expected. What appears “doesn’t resemb 
anything.” Hence it cannot be truthful. “Meaning is truthful”; and iu, 
versely, “Truthfolness is nothing more than meaning”; finally, “TrutÉ 
fulness has but one constant characteristic: it means, it has the sense q 
a meaning .” 68 In this fashion what was heard cannot be put into worÂ 
unless indirecdy, through a metaphoricai disruption, breaking the linear 
ity of discourse. It insinuâtes a rift, a jump, a confusion of genres. It 
a metabasis eis allô genos, a “passage to another genre” as Aristotle put$ 


Generally speaking, voice itself would hâve a metaphoricai — a delinear- f j 
izing and altering — fonction to the degree that it cuts across the met- 
onymical schéma of sight. If, as “dérision of the signifier,” metaphor “is 
placed at the exact point where meaning is produced in non-meaning ,” 69 ! 
it would be in effect the movement by which one signifier is replaced by H \ 
its other : 70 “one word for another,” but also the very ruse that subverts 
the word. Through these metaphoricai éruptions of fable and these lapses * ) 
of meaning, voice, exiled to the distant shores of discourse, would flow 
back, and with it would corne the murmurs and “noises” from which 
scriptural reproduction is distinguished. Thus an exteriority, with neither 
beginning nor truth, would return to visit discourse. 

In respect to a single text, would it be too much to recognize already 
in the gap between what is seen and heard the distinction between two 
fonctionings of the savage world in relation to the language that deals 
with it? Either as an object of a discourse that constructs schemes and 
pictures, or as a distortion, a rapture, but also a calling of this discourse? 
These two fonctions are combined, for the vocal exteriority is also the 
stimulus and the precondition of its scriptural opposite. It is necessary 
— insofar as necessity, as Jacques Lacan says, is precisely “what never ceases 
to be written .” 72 The savage becomes a senseless speech ravishing West- 
ern discourse, but one which, because of that very fact, generates a pro- \ 
ductive science of meaning and objects that endlessly writes. The locus of 
the other that this speech represents is hence doubly fabulous: first by 
virtue of a metaphoricai rupture ( fan , the act of speech not having a 
subject that can be named), and then by virtue of an object that can be 
understood (a fiction that can be translated into the terms of knowledge). 

A saying arrests what is said — it is the erasure of writing — and forces it 
to extend its production; it generates writing. 
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At the very least, Léry’s story sketches the science of this fable, which 
essentially will become ethnology — or the manner of its intervention in 
history. 
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6. The Léry dossier is important. 

I will be quoting from Paul GaffarePs édition of the Histoire d’un Voyagt 
the only exact and complété one — except for some details, checked based on the 
Geneva édition of 1580 (Paris, B. N.: 8° Oy 136 B), in two volumes (Paris: A. 
Lemerre, 1880). I will refer to this text hereafter with G. followed by the volume 
and page numbers. 

After its first six éditions in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
(La Rocheüe, 1578; Geneva, 1580, 1585, 1594, 1599, and 1611), ail subsé- 
quent éditions of L’Histoire except for the Gaffarel were abridged. It was 
published by Charly Clerc in 1927, by M.-R. Mayeux in 1957, and by A.-M. 
Chartier in 1972 (with an excellent introduction). Since then there has appeared 
the superb anastatic reproduction of the 1580 édition, edited by Jean-Claude 
Morisot (Geneva: Dorz, 1975). I must also mention the Brazilian translation 
and usefol notes by Serge Millet in the “Biblioteca historica brasileira,” Viagem 
à Terra do Brasil (Sao Paulo; Editora da Universidade de Sao Paolo, 1980), 
including Plinio Ayrosa’s curious reconstitution of chapter 20 on Tupi language 
(pp. 219-50) that A. Lemos Barbosa, one of the outstanding specialists on an- 
cient Tupi — see his Curso de Tupi antigo (Rio de Janeior, 1956) — had none- 
theless criticized vehemendy; see Barbosa’s Estudos de Tupi: O “Dialogo de Lérf 
na restauraçâo de Plinio Ayrosa (Rio de Janeiro, 1944). 

In the second half of the sixteenth century an entire literature either surrounds 
or exploits the knight Durant de Villegagnon’s expédition to Rio (1555-1560), 
especially treatises: the Franciscan André Thévetis Cosmographie universelle (Paris: 
Chez P. L’Huillier, 1575), whose “impostures” Léry aims to réfuté; Les Trois 
Mondes by Henri Laucelot du Voisin de La Popelinière (Paris: P. L’Huillier, 1582), 
whose third part (America) deals at great length with the voyage, etc. But these 
scientific works are published on the heels of documents and pamphlets. Some, 
of polemic and joumalistic stripe, are of the order of L’Epoussette des armoiries de 
Pillegaignon ... or L’Etrille de Nicolas Durand .... Others provide a foun- 
dation for dossiers on debated questions. Two historical moments are of impor- 
tance: 

1) 1557-1558, after the departure of the “mission” from Geneva, when Vil- 
legagnon has dominion over the Island of Coligny in the Bay of Rio. These are 
political apologia: 


Copie de quelques Letres sur la Navigation du Chevallier de Villegaignon es 
Terres de l’Amerique . . . contenant sommairement les fortunes encourues en 
ce voyage, avec les meurs et façons de vivre des Sauvages du pais: Envoyées par 
un des gens dudict Seigneur, Nicolas Barré, ed. (Paris: Martin le Jeune, 1557), 
in-8°; reissued in 1558, in-8°, 19ff. 

Discours de Nicolas Barré sur la navigation du chevalier de Villegaignon en 
Amérique (Paris: Martin le Jeune, 1558), reissued in Paul Gaffarel, Histoire 
du Brésil français au XVT siècle (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1877), pp. 373-82. 


2) 1561, therefore after the Portuguese victory and the departure of the French 
(1560). A theological and political debate ensues between Paris and Geneva on 
the failed occasion for a Protestant sanctuary. Villegagnon is accused of having 
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betrayed either the reformed religion or the king — or both. The pastor Pierre 
Richier, a theologian and a member of the “mission” in which Léry played a part, 
was the most uncompromising for the former govemor. 

• [Lois du Rozu], Histoire des choses mémorables advenues en la terre du Brésil, 
partie de l’Amérique Australe, sous le gouvernement de M. de Villegagnon de- 
puis l’an 1555 jusqu’à l’an 1558 (Geneva, 1561), in-8°, 48ff; republished 
va Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 5th sériés, (1854), vol. 40. 

• Les Propositions contentieuses entre le Chevallier de Villegagnon sur la Résolution 
des Sacrements de Maistre Jehan Calvin (Paris, 1561), in the volume cited 
above. 

• Response aux Lettres de Nicolas Durant, dict le Chevallier de Villegagnon ad- 
dressées à la Reyne mere du Roy: Ensemble la confutation d’une hérésie mise en 
avant par le dit Villegaignon contre la souveraine puissance et authorité des rois 
(n.p., n.d.; circa 1561), in-8°, 46ff. 

• Pétri Richerii libri duo apologetici ad refutandas noenias, et coarguendos blas- 
phémas errores detegendaque mendacia Nicolai Durandi qui se Villegagnonem 
cognominat, “Excusum Hierapoli, per Thrasybulum, Phoenicum” (Geneva, 
1561), in-4°. In the same year Richier’s text was published in French as 
La Réfutation des folles rêveries, exécrables blasphèmes et mensonges de Nicolas 
Durand . . . (Geneva, 1561). 

• Response aux libelles d’injures publiés contre le chevalier de Villegagnon (Paris: 
André Wechel, 1561), in-4° (inspired or written by Villegagnon). 

It must also be noted that in the subséquent édition of Jean Crespin’s famous 
Actes des Martyrs (Geneva, 1564), two reports that hâve been inserted on the 
devout Calvinists persecuted by Villegagnon during the mission of 1556-57 at 
Rio are by Jean de Léry (pp. 857-68 and 880-98). 

There are several studies concerning the historical and literary implications of 
the Histoire d’un Voyage faict en la terre du Brésil: Paul Gaffarel, Jean de Léry: La 
Langue tupi, an ofïprint from the Revue de linguistique (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1877); 
Léry’s Histoire du Brésil français au XVT siècle (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1878); Les 
Français au delà des mers: Les Découvreurs français du XVT siècle (Paris: Challamel, 
1888); Arthur Heulhard, Villegagnon, Roi d’Amérique (Paris: E. Leroux, 1897) 
(the panegyric of a colonizer); Gilbert Chinard, L’Exotisme américain dans la 
littérature française au XVT siècle (Paris: Hachette, 1911), and Les Réfugiés hu- 
guenots en Amérique (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1925); C. Clerc, “Le Voyage de Léry 
et la découverte du ‘bon sauvage,’ ” Revue de l’Institut de Sociologie (Brussels) (1927), 
7:305ff; Pedro Calmon, Historia do Brasil, 1500-1800 (Sao Paulo-Rio: 1939; 
2d ed., 1950); Olivier Reverdin, Quatorze calvinistes chez les Topinambous (Ge- 
neva-Paris: Droz-Minard, 1957); E. Vaucheret, “J. Nicot et l’entreprise de Vil- 
legagnon,” in La Découverte de l’Amérique (Paris: Vrin, 1968), pp. 89ff; Florestan 
Femandes, Organizaçâo social dos Tupinamba, 2d ed. (Sâo Paulo: Difusao Eu- 
ropéia do Livro, 1963). 

To a Léry dossier I should also add everything that relates to the importance 
of the Histoire in the history of thought in the sixteenth century (Montaigne, G. 
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Atkinson etc.), as weU as everything on the matetials it finnishes about the Tupi, 1 
km^age In *e text of the Histoire, this laquage becomes a lmgu^c curos lty | 
hn* Mdinu and revealing an identity of man; see Vicomte de Potto-Seguro, i 
tvrMne fmrmienne des Américains Tupis-Caribcs et des Armons Egypte (Vi- 

r^7vi-a F Æî’l910 ); ^ : 

e Tupi-Guaranis (Rio de Janeiro: Liv. brasil. Edit., 1969). 

7. G. 2:71-72. 

9. “C^qukin peut appeler religion entre les Sauvages Amériquains . . ”[What 
Can Be Called Religion Among the American Native Indian Savage . . .], G. 

2 10 Lévi-Strauss, “Leç°n d’ecriture,” in Tristes Tropiques, pp. 337-49; pp. 294- 
304 in the English édition. See Jacques Derrida, “La Violence de la lettre: De 
Lévi-Strauss à Rousseau”; in English, “The Violence of the Letter: From Lév,- 
atauss to Rousseau,” in OfGrammatology (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Umve^ç 
Press 1976) PP 101-40; and Roland Barthes, La Leçon d écriture, Tel Quel 
Q968) no 34^ pp. 28-33; in English, “Usson in Writmg, in Imye/Music/ Y 
Text (New York: HiU and Wang, 1977) I, pp. 17 °- 78 ' 

11. “L’Isle espagnole”: Hispaniola,whichistosay Haiti. 

12 F Lope/de Gomara, Historia de las Indias, cm la cmqmsta del Ucxuny ■ 
de lanucvaEspana, book I, ch. 34, p. 4L Martin FuméCs French translation ™.' 
published in Paris in 1568; it was published in five subscquent edmons ftom 
1577 to 1606. Léry refers to it quite often, as will Montaigne^See Marcel Ba- 
taillon, “Gomara et l’historiographe du Pérou,” Annuaire du College de France^ 

^This was an error, but of importance here is the coalescence betwee%. j 
“primitive” and “oral” or “verbal. j 

14. G. 2:60-61. j 

15. Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, p. 297. j 

16. G. 2:73. lj| 

£ Mowing the former tradition that an “old” Tupi recourais j 

Mair, that is, a Frenchman, ot a foreigner ,” hitherto caméras tfw “mer 1 

relieious “language” that the Tupis “did not want to believe ; then thereoMfc. 
another who, in a gesture of malédiction offert *ema^o^*vitod^ 
hâve been kiUing each other ever smce (G. 2.77). In this taie me « | 

foreigner is a double figure, representing both the language of a truth # 

sword that arms him and punishes résistance. jjfe, 

20. G. 2:27 md G. 2:80. In both cases it is a question of Psa )™ 

21 In “Chemins de l’écriture” in his Les Paysans du Languedoc (Pans, ievpej 
1966), pp. 331-56, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie has depicted the narnw ■ & 
graphical and culmral ries between “the linpiistic ^ volut, ° n r P’ a ^ e J^i3 
diflhsion of French (1450-1590)” into the Languedoc, and the "-““f (3 
olution” which the Refbrmation introduces. Sign of the extension of M 
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of writing) and Calvinism (a return to Scripture) along the same paths is seen 
in “the création of a new kind of man”: “at stake is the formai restriction of 
pleasure and the tacit tolérance of usury; at stake is asceticism through procla- 
mation and capitalism by preterition” (p. 356). Between one form of writing and 
another there are combinations and mutual reinforcements. But ultimately the 
introduction of a new law of writing changes Scripture, which had served as a 
form of médiation. [My translation. Les Paysans du Languedoc is available in En- 
glish, however; see ch. 1, n. 44. Tr.] 

22. On Brazil-wood, which is especially used for dyes, see Frédéric Mauro, Le 
Portugal et l’Atlantique au XVII e siècle (Paris: Sevpen, 1960), pp. 115-45. 

23. G. 1:34-35; my emphasis. 

24. G. 1:157. 


25. Alphonse Dupront, “Espace et humanisme,” Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, (1946), 8:19. 

26. G. 1:112. 

27. G. 1:12. See above, note 6, for the bibliography touching on “Léry’s Dia- 
logue.” This text, whose author probably is not Léry, is part of the Histoire from 

i the first édition. It is one of the oldest documents concerning the Tupi language. 

28. G. 1:91-96. 

29. The effort of numerous French “spirituals” in the seventeenth century will 
consist specifically in going back from objective religious language that has since 
become ambivalent and deceptive to “intentions,” to “motifs,” to one’s “heart,” 
and to the “mystical” conditions of a good “style of speech.” See chapter 4, “The 
Formality of Practices.” 

30. See Commentaires de M. Jean Calvin sur les cinq livres de Moyse (Geneva, 
1564), on Genesis (pp. 20-21), and Claude-Gilbert Dubois, Mythe et langage au 
seizième siècle (Bordeaux: Ducros, 1970), pp. 54-56. 

31. Here we can refer to Marx’s analyses in Introduction to a Critique ofPolitical 
Economy and in his Principles of a Critique of Political Economy, in The Gerrnan 
Ideology (New York: International Publishers, 1978). See “Writings and Histo- 
riés” above, notes 28 and 29. 

32. On the taxonomies of living créatures in the sixteenth century, see Paul 
Delaunay, La Zoologie au XVP siècle (Paris: Hermann, 1962), pp. 191-200; and 
François Jacob, La Logique du vivant (Paris: Gallimard, 1970), pp. 37-41; in 
English, The Logic ofLife (New York: Panthéon, 1974), ch. 1. Jean de Léry fol- 
lows the classics, and when he writes of birds, for example, he refers to Pierre 
Belon’s famous Histoire de la nature des Oyseaux (Paris, 1555). Cf. G. 1:176. 

33. Louis Dumont, La Civilisation indienne et nous (Paris: Armand Colin, 1964), 
p. 33. The chapter entitled “The Problem of History” (pp. 31-54) strongly un- 
derscores the particular character of “evidence” proper to the West: “We should 
go so far as believing that only change has meaning and that permanence has 
none, while most societies were of the contrary conviction” (p. 32). 

34. Destined to “perpetuate the memory of a voyage” (G. 1:1) and based on 
reports” brought back from Brazil, the “story” is held among the “notable things 
that I observed during my travels” (G. 1:12). Léry therefore places himself among 

e “cosmographs and other historians of our time” who hâve written of Brazil 
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(G. 1:40). The story has a double edge: it recounts an action and it challenges | 
truth that would be neither “observed” nor “experimental” in nature. 

35. Jean Bodin, Methodus adfacilem historiarum cognitionem (1566), cap. pn 
mum, in Oeuvres philosophiques, Mesnard, ed. (Paris: PUF, 1951), pp. 114-15. 

36. See George Hupperfs remarks in L’Idée de l’histoire parfaite (Paris: Flam 
marion, 1973), pp. 93-109 (on Bodin) and 157-76 (on “the meaning of his 

tory”)- 

37. On hagiographical discourse, see below, chapter 7. On “mystical” dis 
course, see my Absent de l’histoire (Paris: Marne, 1973), pp. 153-66, and La Fable' 
mystique (Paris: Gallimard, 1982). 

38. G. 1:130. Caouiner means to celebrate by drinking caouin, a potion made 
from corn called Avati. In chapter 9 of his Histoire, Léry élaborâtes at length on 
the fabrication of caouin and on caouin âges at the time of festivities when our 
“American rogues and rascals” celebrate with such fabulous beuveries, or drinking^- 
bouts. 

39. G. 2:69. 

40. G. 2:69-70; my emphasis. ,< | 

41. G. 2:70. îr S 1 

42. G. 2:71 and 73. % ; 

43. Sodome et Gomorrhe, part one, in Marcel Proust, A la recherche du temps 

perdu (Paris: Gallimard-Pléiade, 1954), 2:608-9. [My translation. Tr.] 

44. Jacques Lacan, “Kant avec Sade,” in Ecrits (Paris: Seuil, 1966), p. 787|3§ 

[My translation. Tr.] ^'J||g 

45. See Guy Rosolato’s remarks on hallucinations in Essais sur le symbolique!^ 

(Paris: Gallimard, 1969), pp. 313ff. ' 

46. Alphonse Dupront, “Espace et humanisme,” Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance (1946), 8:26-33, on “curiosity.” 

47. G. 1:136. ï 

48. G. 1:137. . . V ; 

49. G. 2:47-48. “The older women,” Léry notes, “take marvelous appetite iq | 

eating human flesh”(G. 2:48); they “love it” (G. 2:50). \ . 

50. Como era gostoso o meu F rances: U ma historia do Brasil is Nelson Pereira dos*i|°- 

Santos’ Brazilian film of 1973 on Tupi anthropophagia in the sixteenth centui^ 
according to the taies of Thévet and Léry. But he also aüudes to the Brazili^,; 
literary or “anthropophagist” current of the 1920s (Brazil “assimilâtes” foreiÆ; 
imports), and, by way of fable, he criticizes that “love” which a totalitarian regim|r 
has given to its subjects since 1964. ^ 

5L G. 2:71. . . , , “ 

52. The rise of commercial business in cities has increasingly repressed the tr 
and festive time of carnival; see for example Joël Lefebvre, Les Fols et la fol\ 
(Paris: Klincksieck, 1968). The bibliography on the witches’ Sabbath and sorcei 
is immense. See Julio Caro Baroja, Les Sorcières et leur monde (Paris: Gallimaç 
1972), pp. 97-115, or my L’Absent de l’histoire, pp. 13-40. Unfortunately tray 
literature has not yet been studied systematically as a great complément and 
placement of demonology. Yet the same structures are common to both. 
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53. Emmanuel Levinas, Totalité et infini (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1971), p. 234, 
0 n “exhibitionistic nudity of an exorbitant presence,” “lacking signification.” 

54. G. 1:123. 

55. G. 1:136 and 123. 

56. On the représentations which inspired Renaissance artists in terms of the 
Platonic opposition (dear to Ficino) between the Amor divinus (nude) and the 
Arnor humanus (dothed), see Erwin Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences in Western 
Art (London: Paladin, 1970), pp. 188-200; the Botticelli or Mantegna Venus, 
Ripa’s Félicita Etema, Scipione Francesci’s Bellà disomata, etc., are theophanies. 

57. G. 1:136. 

58. Venus “replaces the Virgin,” writes Pierre Francastel in respect to Botti- 
celli, in La Figure et le lieu: L’Ordre visuel du Quattrocento (Paris: Gallimard, 1967), 
p. 280. The question is not only that of substituting the profane woman for the 
sacred woman; it is that of substituting an object to be seen (and to be known) 
for the mother. 

59. Marc Lescarbot, L’Histoire de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1609), p. 542. 

60. G. 1:138. [The French proverb is bon pied, bon oeil. Tr.] 

61. “For the entire year I lived in this country, I was so curious about contem- 

plating the big and small that, being of the opinion that I always see them before 
my eyes, I would forever hâve the idea and image in my mind.” But “to partake 
in the pleasures, you must see and visit them in their country” (G. 1:138; my 
emphasis). [The French locution is voir et visiter. Tr.] 

62. Sigmund Freud, “Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety” in The Standard 
Edition ofthe Complété Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, 24 vols., J. Strachey, 
tr. and ed. (London: The Hogarth Prdss, 1953-1974), 20:90. 

63. Martin Heidegger, “The Age of the World Picture,” in The Question Con- 
ceming Technology and OtherEssays (New York: Harper and Row, 1977), p. 134. 

64. G. 2:80. 

65. See for instance Alfred Métraux, Religions et magies indiennes d’Amérique 
du Sud (Paris: Gallimard, 1967), pp. 82ff. (“The shamans of the Guianas and 

: Amazonia”) and pp. 105ff. (“Shamanism among the Indians of the Gran Chaco”), 
i on the shaman’s vocation. 

66. See Ernest Jones, “The Madonna’s Conception Through the Ear,” in Essays 
in Applied Psycho- analysis, 2 vols. (London: Hogarth Press, 1951), pp. 266-375. 

67. Jacques Lacan, Ecrits (Paris: Seuil, 1966), pp. 360, 619, 684. Moreover, 
it is always in connection with the superego that voice appears in Lacanian 
analysis. 

68. Julia Kristeva, Sèméiotikè: Recherches pour une sémanalyse (Paris: Seuil, 1969), 

pp. 211-12. [My translation; but see ch. 2, n. 47, for English édition. Tr.] 

69. Lacan, Ecrits, pp. 557 and 508. 

| 70. Metaphor effectively allows us to “designate realities that do not hâve their 
j Own terms,” therefore, “to break the barriers of language, and to State what is 
. unspeakable,” notes Michel le Guem in Sémantique de la métaphore et delà métonymie 
(Paris: Larousse, 1973), p. 72. 

1 71. Jacques Lacan, Le Séminaire, book 20, Encore (Paris: Seuil, 1975), p. 99. 
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Discourse Disturbed 

The Soreerer’s Speech 


T he possessed woman raises a double-edged question. On the one 
hand it involves the possibility of acceding to the speech of the 
other which is effectively the problem facing histonans: ivhat 
can we apprehend front the discourse of an absent being? How can we 
interpret documents bound to an insurmountable death, that is to say, . 
to another period of rime, and to an “ineffable” expenence always ap- 1 ; 
proached from an outside évaluation? On the other hand there is the • 
study of the alteration of language through “possession, the aim of this 

Ch My refleetions are a sequel to my research for La Possession de Loudun Jj 
a model case quite renowned in the sériés of possessions * at 3 1 

replaced the great épidémies of sorcery in the years lélO-l^O boW|. 
Freud also took great interest in sorcery. He read the Maliens nmlefic umf 
“with ardor.” He customarily went so far as saymg, in his corresponden^te 
with Wilhelm Fliess and others, 2 that between the inquisitor (the exor 
cist) and the possessed woman (or the sorcerer) there existed somethip 
analogous to the relation between the analyst and the client. 

But in the “diabolic” and its development for an entire century (rou 
between 1550 and 1660), it is necessary to distinguish two successi i 
forms that it suffices simply to recall here. The First form is sorcery, . 
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rural phenomenon; the repression of often pitiless, urban judges is op- 
posed to the massive éruption of sorcerers in the countryside. A dual 
structure is évident: on one side of the coin, the judges; on the other, 
the witches. On one side, the city, while on the other, the countryside. 
A second form appears in possessions which spring up toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. It is established among microgroups, for ex- 
ample in convents of nuns. Little circles are circumscribed in islets or, if 
we take up a représentation that organizes religion of the seventeenth 
century, in “sanctuaries,” or in “little pockets” in the country. These pos- 
sessions concern milieus that are either homogenous or identical to those 
of the judges. While in sorcery a social disparity exists between the judge 
and the sorcerer, in the case of possession a social homogeneity exists 
between the judge or the exorcist and the possessed individual. From the 
binary structure defining the relation of judge and sorcerer a ternary 
structure is developed, one whose third term- — the possessed woman, the 
victim— is emphasized in this history. 

Finally, as a last différence, through possession the struggle against the 
redoubtable “plague” of witches becomes a trial that oscillâtes between 
a debate over a society^ frames of reference and a dramatization of the 
social, religious, philosophical, and political wars of the period. Posses- 
sion is the scene of a play, while sorcery is a conflict. Possession is a 
theater where fondamental questions are played out — always in the style 
of a staging; while sorcery is a struggle — an internecine warfare between 
two different social categories. 

Thus in the case of Loudun, mentioned here because it is a model of 
its kind, about twenty Ursuline nuns form a group of possessed soûls. 

| Not by chance is the possessed body essentially female; behind the scenes 
; a relation between masculine discourse and its féminine alteration is acted 
[ out. Yet for six years (1632-1638) these mad nuns fornished a spectac- 
| ular setting for discussions which attracted thousands of visitors and 
nourished an overabundant literature by authors who were time and again 
theologians, doctors, and scholars interested for reasons that must be ex- 
amined. 

The stocks of manuscripts and buried works, now conserved in na- 
tional or municipal archives, allowed me to analyze initially how a dia- 
bolical “place” — a diabolical scene — was organized through the play of 
Social, political, religious, or epistemological tensions, and how this com- 
position of place, this production of theatrical space, enabled a reclassi- 
fication of social représentation to fonction as shifts in frames of refer- 
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ence. In this respect, possession is a phenomenon parallel to the création 
of theater in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From médiéval car- 
nival we move to seventeenth-century theater, at a time when a sociétés j 
image of itself is localized, objectified, and miniaturized by ceasing to be -1 
popular liturgy. On the reduced stage of possession a modification of j 
epistemological, political, and religious structures of the period is acted 
out. Finally, I attempted to analyze how, over a few years’ time, dis- 
placements that were imposed on this dramatic field acquired the value 
of a symptom in respect to struggles that were concurrently changing thç | 
entire body of society. Loudun is successively a metonymy and a meta- 
phor allowing us to apprehend how a “state policy,” a new rationality, 
replaces a religious reason. 

Entided La Possession de Loudun, this first study sought to understand 
the diabolical spectacle as a social phenomenon; it examined the rule* 
followed by the play of characters in the religious, medical, or political 
sphere, while in addition it studied the relations that processes of accul- ‘ 
turation were maintaining with a logic of the imaginary. 


A Discourse of the Other? 

AT the présent time I should like to attempt an analysis of a question 
that I had left in the margins and that I would now place initially under 
the sign of a possessed woman’s own transgression: does there exist a- 
“discourse of the other” in cases of possession? In other words, my fîrsç 
attempt at interprétation did not leave sufficient space for a question that ■ 
nonetheless was lurking on the horizon— that is, the very discourse of 
possessed women, insofar as this discourse is said to be spoken by another l 
“Someone else is speaking within me”: thus speaks the possessed woman?.- 
This question could be taken up only after historical study of the socio^ 
cultural theater in which it arises. We hâve yet to analyze closely, throughv 
the relation of the actors of Loudun, the combination of two as yiqg 
metrical positions— that of the possessed women and that of their judge#'- 
exorcists, doctors, and the like. 1 

On the one hand, for the possessed women the place from which the 
speak is indeterminate, always giving itself as a “somewhere else th| 
speaks in them. Something other is speaking which cannot be dete] 
mined. On the other hand, the exorcists or the doctors respond throu 1 
a labor of naming or designating that is the characteristic answer to p 
session in any traditional society. Whether in Africa or South Amen 
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therapy in cases of possession essentially consists of naming, of ascribing 
a term to what manifests itself as speech, but as an uncertain speech in- 
séparable from fits, gestures, and cries. A disturbance arises, and therapy, 
or social treatment, consists of providing a name — a term already listed 
in a society’s catalogues — for this uncertain speech. The task of doctors 
or exorcists is one of nomination, which aims at categorizing the inter- 
locutors, confining them in a place circumscribed by these doctors’ or 
exorcists’ knowledge. 

On the one hand, we can never know who is speaking or what is being 
spoken; on the other, we find a knowledge that tends to reclassify the 
alterity that it meets. From this standpoint, even if there is divergence 
among exorcists and doctors over the taxonomies by which they effect 
their reclassifying — that is, if medical and religious knowledge are not 
akin — in either instance a form of knowledge is assumed to be capable 
of naming. Both exorcists and doctors are opposed to the delinquent, 
heretical, or sick exception, to the abnormal represented by the possessed 
woman. They are opposed to her escape into fancy, because through it 
she exiles herself from social language, she betrays the very linguistic to- 
pography with which social order can be organized. 

Exorcists or doctors therefore attempt to résolve or compensate for the 
possessed woman’s flights beyond the fields of an established discourse. 
Doctors and exorcists are not in agreement about the norm: for the latter, 
it includes the visible intervention of a supernatural cosmos, while for the 
former it excludes this intervention. But they fundamentally agréé enough 
to eliminate an exterritoriality of language. What they are fighting through 
acts of naming is a tcxt-ojf 3 a writing of alterity, where the possessed 
woman is located when she présents herself as the statement of something 
that is fundamentally other. 

This way of considering the problem of possession is obviously not 
; innocent. It is based on several hypothèses. In particular, I assume here 
[ a distinction between what the possessed or demoniac woman is stating 
1 and what is stated by demonological treatises or exorcists who witness 
Idemonology. The distinction is analogous to that which exists between 
the discourse of the person known to be “crazy” and the discourse of 
psychiatry — as well as, in certain respects, that of psychoanalysis. There 
must always be a gap between what the possessed woman utters and what 
;the demonological or medical discourse makes of it. It would be no more 
possible to identify the knowledge of possession with the possessed wom- 
an’s speech than to identify psychiatrie or psychoanalytic knowledge with 
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what the “madman” or “madwoman” (if vague references can be used) 

is expressing. '1p 

Inversely — and this is another postulate— I would not suppose that 
the possessed woman’s discourse surely exists somewhere, like a hidden 
treasure to be exhumed from under the interprétations piled over it; nor 
that what she utters as “other” is established as a discourse, analogous 
but opposed to the discourse of a psychiatrie or religious knowledge. In 
the same way that a relation with the psychiatrist, and therefore the con- 
stitution of psychiatry as well, represents for the individual who is termed 
“mentally ill” the precondition of his discourse in the locus of a hospital 
that was assigned to him by the doctor, so, too, the treatise of demon- 
ology (or the exorcistes interrogations) assigns in advance to the possessed 
woman the condition and the place of her speech. From psychiatrie dis- 
course the “mentally ill” or the “madwoman” gains the possibility of ut- 
tering statements; in the same fashion, the “possessed woman” can speak 
only thanks to the demonological interrogation or knowledge— although 
her locus is not that of the discourse of knowledge being held about her. 
The possessed woman’s speech is established relative to the discourse that 
awaits her in that place, on the demonological stage, just as the language 
of the crazed woman in the hospital is only what has been prepared for 
her on the psychiatrie stage. 

This means first of ail that we cannot attribute to the possessed woman 
a discourse different from what she effectively is speaking, as if there ex- 
isted on a lower level another discourse, intact, to be unearthed. And 
second, it means that we cannot identify what she says with the locus 
(both ünguistic and social) where she must be situated in order to be 
capable of uttering a discourse. 


Transgression and Interdiction £ g 

TRANSGRESSING signifies Crossing. The problem posed here is one 
of a distortion between the stability of demonological discourse (or me d* 
ical discourse) as a discourse of knowledge, and the function of a limit 
played by the possessed woman’s statements. This distortion obliges u$ 
to maintain temporarily a distinction between them that does not imply 
a homology. By virtue of the fact that the possessed woman’s speech 
represents a limit, we cannot condude that such a limit has the same 
discursive structure as that of demonological or medical knowledge. Thu$ 
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an asymmetrical relation is at work: the possessed woman’s speech is nei- 
ther posited as analogous to the discourse of knowledge, nor as hidden 
by it, as if it were another discourse lying under the surface of what is 
legible and visible. What is introduced into language here is a question 
that can neither be erased by assimilation into the given text nor objec- 
tified by granting it the status of a discursive positivity buried under a 
répressive discourse. At issue is a relation of discourse (of demonology, 
medicine, history, etc.) to a transgression that is not a discourse. Such a 
relation can be discerned in the very texts that we possess. 

The situation is interesting because it is not exceptional. It is repro- 
duced in a sériés of cases where disturbance becomes, inside discourse, 
the mobile, evanescent, and résurgent figure of the transgression of dis- 
course. My question here concerns the nature of this speech which is 
interdicted by discourse and recurs within discourse, or, in other words, 
which is “inter-jected” by the upheavals of the same discourse. It is found 
again in the mystical process, for I believe more and more in a structural 
homology between problems raised by sorcery, possession, and mysti- 
cism. To be sure, the question remains of why things are black or white, 
why they are linked to God or to the devil; but fundamentally, the type 
of manifestation is always identical, insofar as it is reducible to the re- 
lation that an altering passage keeps with a semantic order, or to the 
relation that an enunciation keeps with a System of statements. This re- 
lation can appear in mystical or in diabolical ways, or in terms of mad- 
ness. It can be seen also in ethnological discourse, when the issue is how 
the Indian is going to speak the language of Occidental knowledge. Or 
else, it can be asked how the “madman” or “madwoman” is going to 
speak within the discourse of psychiatrie or psychoanalytical knowledge. 
In various ways, the same interrogation insinuâtes itself as a text-ojf about 
which one must ask how it combines with the known body of writing. 
What constitutes this text-off that is nonetheless marked within the text? 

Parallel to diabolical possession in the seventeenth century, mystical 
language — its homology and its inverse — is defined throughout the pe- 
riod by the introduction of an unspoken dimension into a received text. 
A je ne sais pas quoi is speaking, but this je ne sais pas quoi of the other is 
introduced and spoken in a doctrinal System by altering the discourse of 
theological knowledge, not by constructing another discourse. In the same 
fashion, the possessed woman’s je ne sais pas quoi is inserted into the ex- 
traordinarily organized discourse of demonology, a network of chicaner- 
ies built from the standpoint of a position of knowledge. 
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According to the status that had been given to “mystical” literary Works 
or according to the theory that they ascribe for themselves, the issue is 
how to speak about a so-called ineffable expérience which therefore can- 
not be spoken about. Such expérience of possession (divine possession, in 
the case of mysticism) has no language of its own, but it is marked (as 
a “wound,” the mystics say) in theological discourse; it inscribes itself 
through the labor it effects inside the discourse received from a religions 
tradition. A (mystical) transgression of the law of (religious) language is 
written into this very language by a style of practice — by a moins lo- 
quenii. And, too, the seventeenth-century theoreticians characterize this 
practice not as a discourse, but by what they call “mystical phrases” or 
“ways of speaking.” In that way they designate an operation performed 
upon language. In established discourse a practice of élocution and a 
treatment of language trace an alterity that cannot yet be identified with 
another discourse. As in the case of the possessed woman, we hâve a 
relation between an established discourse and the alteration that the tra- 
vail of stating “something other” introduces . 4 

Speaking more broadly, similar problems appear in the relation main- 
tained by the ethnographical taie with the “other society” that it recounts 
and daims to make heard. With respect to the possessed woman, the 


primitive, and the patient, demonological discourse, ethnographical dis- 
course, and medical discourse effectively assume identical positions: “I 
know what you are saying better than you”; in other words, “My knowl- 


edge can position itself in the place whence you speak.” Now when the 
possessed woman speaks the language which is imposed upon her and 
which has put itself in her place, the alienating but necessary discourse 
that she utters will bear the trace — the “wound” — of the alterity that 
knowledge daims to conceal. First of ail I would like to underline the 
generality of the question opened by the return of the other in the dis- 
course that prohibits it. This “returning” can assume an attenuated and 
almost surreptitious form. The alteration of discourse through the speech 
that it is replacing can ultimately take the form of the discreet ambivaf • 
lence of “répressive” procedures. Such is, for example, the case of da- 
tion: in ethnographical texts and travel literature, the savages — like thf y 
possessed woman — are cited, in both juridical and literary fashion, throug^. 
the discourse which positions itself in their place, saying about these un^ 
knowing people what they do not even know about themselves. Lik% :; 
demonological or medical knowledge, ethnographical knowledge is ac-f 
credited by citation. From this perspective we must question the rôle q§> j 
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citation of the other in historiographical discourse itself. I mean “cita- 
non m a literary sense, but the word can also be understood in the guise 
of citation before a tribunal. It is a literary technique of trial and iudg- 
ment which sets discourse in a position of knowledge from which it can 
give voice to the other. Something different remrns in this discourse 
however, along with the citation of the other; it remains ambivalent- il 
upholds the danger of an uncannmess which alters the translator’s or 
commentais knowledge. For discourse, citation is the menace and sus- 
pense of a lapsus. Alterity dominated-or possessed-through discourse 
maintains the power of being a fantastic ghost, or indeed a possessor in 
a latent State. To cite the other is a strategy of law which nevertheless 
refers to another place. Clearly the citation is not a hole in the ethno- 
grap cal text through which another landscape or another discourse might 
be revealed; what is cited is fragmented, used over again and patched 
together in a text. Therein it is altered. Yet in this position where it keeps 
nothing of its own, it remains capable, as in a dream, of bringing forth 
uncanny: the surreptitious and altering power of the re- 
in the same way, medical discourse has its own code spelled out bv 
madmealn order to speak, the madman must answer the questions asked 
of him. Therefore, in a psychiatrie hospital it is observed that in the course 
of a month or two following the intemment of a patient, a leveling of 
his discourse or an effacement of his idiosyncrasies takes place. The pa- 
nent can only speak m the code that the hospital provides for him He 
B alienated in the answers to questions, to bodies of knowledge that alone 
aUow his enunciation. Organized into a therapeutic process, however 
medical discourse bears the mark of another place of enunciation, retain- 
mg that ambivalent, îU-formed enunciation, inscribed into itself in these 
very citations that are the trophies of its own victories. From these “other” 
ttaces which osciUate between intégration and transgression, is it possible 

u , b f Ck “ the / e P ressed s P ccdl madness, not in its primitive State 

bvhich has smee become inaccessible), but by examining the succession 
° ar S ' kl ’“ S “ gan fd each ; time by normalizing “reasons” that are still 
mwked by what they hâve eliminated, in order to be established as such» 
Here I will only offer a few hypothèses with respect to indications that 

bfc/ ^ Ct ‘°" ” narratives of Possession, upholding an insta- 

biüty which excludes the possibility of textual closure. In different ways 
aat may however be interrelated, these indications mark an elsewhere of 
Viscourse Wtthin Hiçrrmrct- Tnc.VU , . 


course witbin discourse. Inside the narrative they play the rôle of piv- 
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otal pièces; they inscrit* a surreptitious “possession” in» the networkof * 
theoLcal or medical taxonomies: they shake and push the text towatd 
Z text # but in a fashion that is inhérent to the text of knowledge; 
thtough dtis ambiguous functioning, within the text they trace the h„e 
of a langerons division. Perhaps these “forb.dden games make up an 
autonomous System that, from a semiotic or psychoanalyttcal potnt of 
view, inspires in the text a “diabolical” uncannmess the entrent equtva- 
lent o die question that had formerly been asked by the possessed woman 
from depths fotevet inaccessible to ns. As such somethmg of the inter, 
rogation she formerly opened never ceases to be diabolical. 


Altéra Documents: The Possessed Woman’s Texts j 

WE cannot deal with this problem independently of the nature of the j 
raw material. But what reaches ns is a set of altered or fragmentaty doc ] 

uments. A few signs are worth reviewmg. | 

Ouite often the avaüable sources (archives, manuscnpts, etc.) offer, as ; 
the possessed woman’s “discourse,” what is always spoken by someone 
other than the possessed. In most cases these documents are notanes 
minutes, medical reports, theologians’ opmions or consultations, wit, 
nesses’ dépositions, or judges’ verdicts. From the demomac woman *«e 
only appears the image that the author of such texts has of her, in the 
LLr where he repeats his knowledge and where he takes her own po- 
sition through inverting and contradicting it, 

That the possessed woman’s speech is nothing more than thewor* 
of her “other,” or that she can only hâve the discourse of her judge, her 
doctor, the exoteist, or wimesses is hardly by chance as I empto 
below But from the outset this situation exdudes the possibihty of Tear 
ing the possessed woman’s true voice away from its alteration. On 
surface of these texts her speech is doubly lost. lus lost by 
“redone” and reformed-that is, it receives tts form-by the taovrfedg 
that is alone stated. And, too, her speech .s lost because even beforedm 
speech can be reformed thtough the discourses in which it figures by 
of citations, a battery of interrogations has determmed aU 
Of time- they hâve fragmented the possessed woman s speech accordmg 
to classifications that Te in no way her own, but radter th«e 
inquitetis knowledge. In this respect documents constitute a point ^ 

^Fabricatcd out of these questions and answers, hundreds of intet«Ç- 


» to « 
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gâtions hâve been faithfully transcribed by scriveners. These texts assem- 
ble questions from the exorcist, the judge, the doctor, and answers from 
the possessed woman. Question — answer — question — answer: such is 
the literary form of the document closest to the interrogation. It has the 
appearance of dialogical texts (plays, novels, etc.), but can it really be 
assimilated into texts that hâve taken the shape of exchanges among char- 
acters? In other words, can there be a literary continuity between Beck- 
ett’s or Diderot’s dialogues on the one hand and, on the other, the corpus 
in which the exorcists’ questions are followed by the answers of diverse 
“démons” possessing the women being interrogated? 

Even if the possessed women’s answers are still relative to the inter- 
rogations and are determined by these questions, even if the entire scene 
foüows the raies of a drama, a complété assimilation of these two types 
of dialogue appears to me to be difficult. The reason is not that in one 
case we would hâve the singularity of one author (for example, in Ra- 
mecm’s Nephew) and in the other case, a plurality. A text is at stake in 
every respect in both cases, and the différence between one or several 
authors is not pertinent. But to eliminate the hypothesis of a différence 
between these two literary forms of questions-and-answers is tantamount 
to refusing a priori the very specificity of “diabolical” texts: the play be- 
tween the stable place to which the exorcists try to direct the women 
under question, and the evanescent plurality of places that allow the pos- 
sessed women to claim that they are elsewhere. The diabolical theater is 
characterized by the always uncertain relation between the locus assigned 
to every actor by a very few in the group (the exorcist or the doctor 
composes the scene by designating a rôle for everyone, just as the psy- 
chiatrist establishes or tends to establish the rôle for his patient) and the 
mobiüty of certain actors (the possessed women), slipping from place to 
place. 

On this stage that the interrogation establishes, we hâve actors who 
1 tend to assign rôles and other actors who modify these rôles. The pos- 
[ sessed woman jumps from one locus to another, creating a stir exactly 
where the doctor or exorcist is awaiting her. Earmarked for a locus that 
the therapeutic staging assigns her, the patient or possessed woman moves 
incessandy. The suspense of the interrogation arises from the question: 
how and up to what point will the demonological staging tolerate the 
mobiüty of actors changing the locus where a social knowledge awaits 
them? Reducing the play of possession to a checkerboard of squares drawn 
by demonological or medical discourse, or assimilating it to a theater 
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built on a solid architecture of “characters” (or “proper” names), would 9 
be équivalent to forgetting the uncanniness that circulâtes in tins strongly ’fl 
structured network of theatrical relations. But then again the possessed jjj 
woman’s question is constantly lost in the theatrical architecture; it avoids j 
considération solely of the composition of places and characters. 

Upheaval is already part of the document as it falls into our hands, and 
we cannot détermine the nature of the possession that is recounted within 
a questions-and-answers text. 

In a certain number of cases the documents corne from the possessed 
women themselves, such as the déclarations, letters, and autobiography 
of Jeanne des Anges, the prioress of the Ursulines, the most famous of 
the possessed women of Loudun. Here, then, the sick woman speaks for 
herself. Yet if we exclude her answers in the course of the interrogation 
during the exorcisms (the procedure just considered), Jeanne des Anges 5 
texts inscribe themselves within the continuity of a language on posses- , 
sion, not from possession. These texts do not originate in the time when, j 
“unconsciously,” Jeanne des Anges is the voice of whatever démon is j 
possessing her. These are discourses written later, when she objectifies 
herself by saying, “I used to be, I used to do.” The point seems quite 
important. Jeanne des Anges can speak but she cannot Write as a possessed 
woman. Possession is only a voice. As soon as Jeanne passes to writing, 
she tells what she used to do, she refers to a past time, she describes an 
object that is distant from her, about which she can utter afterward the 
discourse of knowledge. She writes from a place other than whence she 
had been speaking as a possessed woman. Now, speaking of her posses- 
sion in terms of a former time, she either edits reports, letters, or dé- 
positions during the times of calm between demoniac crises, or fifteen 
years later, toward 1640, she uses the past tense to tell of a penod of 
possession from which she says she has been “delivered” or “freed.” 

For Jeanne des Anges, writing means keeping a distance, using a lan- 
guage that she can master. To write is to possess. On the contrary, to be j 

possessed is a situation compatible solely with orality: a person cannot 1 

be possessed while writing. Between the voice of the possessed and the j 

writing of the possessed there exists a rupture already symptomatic oi j 
what we can expect from written documents. j 

There finally cornes the question that I must ask either as historian or J 
interpréter. In analyzing the possessed woman’s speech, it is my ambition j 

to hear it better than the doctor or exorcist of former times and to un- j 

derstand much better than the learned figures of the past what her j 
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language — or learned language — betrays as other. What therefore is the 
locus that authorizes me, today, to suppose that I can speak the other 
better than ail of them? Lodged like them in knowledge that attempts to 
understand, with respect to the possessed I am reiterating the position 
—now with a few variants which must be evaluated — that formerly be- 
longed to the demonologist or the doctor. From this locus, is it possible 
that I am played upon — possessed — by the desire that produces the pos- 
sessed woman’s transgression? This is one of the questions that we shall 
hâve to examine in Freud’s Moses and Monotheism in chapter 9. In any 
case, through my work I find myself adding to the disturbances that hâve 
already reduced documents conceming possession to the State in which 
they are handed down to us. 

Today an analysis that might show how a text (the one I am writing) 
relates to demoniac speech in the seventeenth century would perhaps be 
a way of reiterating the question without risk of falling into folklore or 
scientism. This would be tantamount to thinking the strange remark that 
Freud picked up from Goethe, “So muss denn doch die Flexe dran” — 
we must therefore resort to the sorceress — and expecting that she will 
elucidate (or disturb?) our discourse. 

‘Je est un autre”: The Perversion of Language 

THIS sorceress or possessed woman to whom I am resorting will be 
conjured up first of ail through Rimbaud’s proverb, “Je est un autre,” 6 
or “J is another.” His motto, although not quite appropriate, nonetheless 
indicates the spot where the rift that the possessed women opens can be 
located in language. 

We can find a common trait by isolating the texts reporting the speech 
uttered by the possessed, the discourses in “I” (. lehberichte ). They ail af- 
firm, “Je est un autre.” This trait marks their continuity with what the 
psychiatrie tradition has been calling “hysteria” for three hundred years: 
the hystérie does not know, and therefore cannot name, who she is. The 
sorceress, who alone interests us for the moment, créâtes in the play of 
language a trouble connoted by the disconnection of the speaking subject 
(“je”) from a definite proper name; “Je est un autre.” The exorcist or 
doctor engages in determining who this “other” is by placing him in a 
topography of proper names and by normalizing once again the connec- 
tion of the speech act with a social System of statements. Thus exorcism 
is essentially an enterprise of dénomination intended to reclassify a pro- 
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tean uncanniness within an estabüshed language. It aims at restoring the ■ 
postulate of ail language, that is, a stable relation between the interlo- s 
cutor, “I,” and a social signifier, the proper name. At stake here is the 
connection of an enunciation with a statement; in other words, the con- 
tract that the clause “I am Michel,” or I = a (proper) name, expresses 
between the subject and language. 

The proper name assigns to the subject a locus in language and there- 
fore “secures” an order of sociolinguistic practice. And since the pos- 
sessed woman deviates by offering an uncanniness of the subject (“je est 
autre,” or “I is other”), we must appropriate this aberration by gi'mg it 
another proper name taken from a (demonological) list that a society has 
prearranged for cases of this type. From then on the contract— the very 
principle of knowledge, of the “order of things,” and thus also of a 
therapeutics — is restored. 

The madwoman is constandy creating déviance with respect to the pos- 
tulate I = x {x designating a determinate name). Surely, in the uncon- 
sciousness which is a precondition of her being possessed, she enters suc- 
cessively into the loci that a nomenclature of démons provides. Urged by 
the exorcists to fix her name firmly (it is precisely the avowal of a proper 
name that they want to extort from her) and to pigeonhole herself within 
their demonological repertory, she finally déclarés, “I am Asmodeus”: I 
= Asmodeus. 

But soon afterward she will respond, “I am Aman ; then, I am Isa- 
caron,” etc. In this fashion, with Jeanne des Anges we hâve a sériés of 
heterogenous identifications: 

I = Asmodeus 
I = Isacaron 
I = Leviathan 
I = Aman 
I = Balam 
I = Behemoth 


The plurality of identifications drawn from the same onomastic table 
ultimately déniés the possibility of any localization, but without rejecting 
the (demonological) social code, since basically nothing else has been 
provided for this case. The code remains, but the possessed woman passes 
through it. She slips from locus to locus, chaüenging the stability ot ail 
proper names through her trajectory; no determinate value can be Un- j 
guistically attached to “I” in any stable way. 
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The endless rotation of “I” within a limited list of fixed proper names 
(there is also, we shall see, an element of improvisation in these names) 
generates demonological discourse, but it impedes the discourse from 
working in a proper way, requiring it to repeat the denominative oper- 
ation indefinitely. In the discourse of possession this procedure of perver- 
sion is the équivalent of what Rimbaud expressed as a form of commen- 
tary about his poetry: “It is false to say: I think. We ought to say, I am 
thought.” Who are the they who are thinking him? That is precisely the 
question put forward by the sorceress: “I am spoken.” Rimbaud contin- 
ues, “I is an other. Too bad for the wood that happens to be a violin.” 7 
What Rimbaud’s poetry writes, the possessed woman’s onomastic dis- 
placement speaks: she is thus “wood that happens to be a violin.” But 
played by whom or by what? While Rimbaud traces the trajectory of this 
hazardous indétermination in the play of common nouns, the possessed 
can only play (with) her proper nouns at this very point where language 
is connected to the enunciation of the subject. Her perverting procedure 
is nonetheless analogous to Nietzsche’s es denkt (the id, or ça, which has 
no proper noun, is thinking within me), 8 or Rilke’s paradox: where there 
is a poem it is not mine, but that of Orpheus who cornes and sings it. 9 
To take up another of Nietzsche’s aphorisms, the possessed woman sug- 
gests a “sacrifice” of what is her own and an alteration — possession by 
an another — of the locus that language reserves for the “I.” A renunci- 
ation plays itself out in the very linguistic place of the “I.” Possessed 
women’s texts do not provide the skeleton key for their language, for it 
remains indecipherable even to themselves. This is probably the reason 
why their position as “possessed women” is sustained only by a fluttering 
from one name to another within the frame imposed upon them. On a 
checkerboard of proper nouns they slip endlessly from square to square, 
but they do not create an additional square that would be their own. In 
regard to received dénominations, no additional éléments are created which 
might provide them with a space of their own (figure 6.1). 

This déviation, analogous to what distorts ôr effaces names in chapter 
3 of Freud’s The Psychopathology ofEveryday Life, is the way by which there 
is traced inside a text (and already inside the list of proper nouns) not a 
plurality of speakers, but rather the speakers vanishing and a disposses- 
sion of language. By designating different proper nouns one after the 
other, the possessed woman escapes the linguistic contract and steals away 
| from language its power to be the law of speech for the subject. 
j If it is true that in language the “I” is, as Emile Benveniste writes, the 
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“unique but mobüe sign” (like >u,” but unlike “he” or “she”) that is 
“bound to the exercise of language and déclarés the locutor as such , 5 it 
is hardly surprising that the point of emergence and highest intensity of 
this mobility occurs at the intersection between “I” and the proper name. 
“The shifters I and you exist only insofar as they are actualized in the 
instance of discourse where, each through their own instances, they mark 
the speakefs process of appropriation,” he remarks . 10 It is over this empty” 
sign which becomes “fiül” as soon as the interlocutor assumes it, that 
the sorceress’s diabolical displacements initiaUy extend. The combats and 
ruses conceming the possession of language (possess.on disposses- 
sion), and therefore the identity of the speaking subject, are focused in 
this linguistic place of appropriation. 



The Construction and Deconstruction of a Place 

A SEMANTIC axis of diabolical texts is indicated by the question which 
the exorcist formulâtes as “Who is there?” and which the doctor phrases 
as “What is it?” Both the exorcist and the doctor respond with proper 
names— either taken from demonological sériés (Lucifer, Asmodeus, etc.) 
or medical listings (melancholy, imagination, hypochondria, hystena, etc.). 
These names also designate “essences” which are determmed by the 
knowledge of the former or the latter. From this point of view, a dif- 
férence between them nonetheless exists. The exorcist must make the de- 
moniac woman confess the proper name. If the central task of the exorcist 

FIGURE 6.1 

Disturbance or Linguistic Déviation 



A checkerboard of proper nouns: A, B, C, D, etc., 
and the trajectory of a subject among these proper nouns. 
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is dénomination, such dénomination has to be sealed through the pos- 
sessed woman’s avowal; in order for the contract to be restored, she must 
answer, “Yes, I am Asmodeus.” Later, in psychiatry from Pinel’s time on- 
ward, something analogous takes place: the patients 5 véritable cure con- 
sists in not only naming the sickness, but in having the patients recognize 
the truth of what their doctors say about them. Then, from dénomination 
to confession, knowledge goes full circle. 

The same occurs in the treatment of possession. But the exorcist must 
also obtain this confession from the demoniac at the moment she is pos- 
sessed and in a State of “unconsciousness”: the confession is awaited from 
the other who speaks within her. The seventeenth-century doctor does 
not need this avowal, or at least he obtains it from his observation; in 
other words, from the corporal surface whose visible symptoms (sweat- 
ing, puise, fecal dejecta, déglutitions) take the place of confession. The 
patientis sweat speaks instead of the possessed woman’s words. Yet if the 
exorcist constrains the voice of the possessed to avow the name of the 
possessing devil, while the doctor requires the body of the patient to 
express the illness, to speak, in both cases a nonknowledge on the part 
of the demoniac or the patient is the postulate of identification posed by 
a knowledge. The voice of the unconscious possessed woman and the body 
of the mute patient are there only in order to assent to the knowledge 
that alone is speaking. 

Two parallel movements are therefore traced in the texts. The demon- 
ological trajectory begins with the question “Who is there?” Through the 
médiation of an unconscious voice, it ends up with the name of a devil 
extracted from a list of beings defined by demonology. The medical 
movement begins with the question “What is it?” Through interprétation 
of an array of corporal phenomena, it terminâtes with the name of an 
illness taken from a dictionary established by medical science. These two 
lines are drawn according to the same scheme, which consists in passing 
from nonidentification to identification. 

This diagram outlines the production of a proper noun. But the proper 
noun is produced only when accompanied by a constellation of adjectives 
or predicates. Around the name they will create a complex space in which 
each of the predicates becomes the metonymy of the proper noun and 
traps the possessed in déviations that only cause her to pass from one 
équivalent to another of the same identity. “Subversion” is transformed 
into its theatrical obverse. Thus, around the name “Leviathan” a palette 
of qualifiers develops slowly, pervading the possessed woman’s remarks 
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(mockery), mimicry (laughter, graciousness, etc.), or modes of conduct 
(cajoling, etc.). This plural repertory widens the circle of the same, the 
name; it encloses the possessed woman more defmitely by awarding her 
the possibility of movements that no longer question the place of iden- 
tity, but which produce spectacular effects— surprises, inventions— drawn 
from relations (of metonymy, of metaphor) between a plurality of attri- 
butes (more or less cohérent among themselves) and the same proper 
noun. Once the code is firmly established, “the laughing face,” as the 
written minutes State, replaces Leviathan and begins to circulate on a 
well-defined semantic surface. The name “Leviathan” becomes a space of 
play. The name is in the center; around it radiate constellations of pos- 
tures, mimicry, or verbal équivalents. A theater of allusions and charades 
is organized among the possessed, the exorcists, and the audience. The 
possessed woman plays with the audience while the exorcist plays with 
her. She thus refuses to reveal her name, but she assumes a cajoling 
expression, as if saying to the audience, “Can you guess who it is?” And 
they answer, “Of course, it’s Leviathan.” From this perspective, the stag- 
ing transforms games of identity into games of rhetoric; it replaces the 
subjecFs vanishing with unforeseen métamorphosés or relations of her 
attributes. This baroque theater marks the success of an order. 

Yet, even if slowed down by surface effects, the initial procedure 
is carried out. It destines the operation of identification to an 
infinité sériés of beginnings. The circle is vicious. The process of es- 
tablishing places is incessandy returned to its point of departure; the 
possessed continue to move to other areas, and the task of establishing 
them in firm onomastic spaces must begin from zéro over and over again. 
Finally, since endosure within the religious onomastic checkerboard does 
not work, it will be replaced by another grid, that of the police. Thus 
will end the story of Loudun. Laubardemont, Richelieu’s clerk, will as- 
sign places to possessed women — no longer in onomastic squares, but 
now in the confinement of cells. State policy now classifies by means of 
walls — another problem. Meanwhile, the possessed women disturb the 
operation of religious linguistic identification. The texts often State, “They 
forget their name.” In this fashion they reiterate the enigma of their name 
by moving into another slot in the dictionary, and — without changing 
the structure of the demonological System— they alter its fiinctioning by 
their sériés of slippages. They neither replace nor destroy this System; they 
pervert it by constantly compromising the onomastic spots assigned to 
them. Dénomination is never truly defeated, nor is it ever entirely vic- 
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torious. It becomes akin to a card game in which the queen of spades 
might be used as the jack of hearts, and where, too, between the king 
and queen of hearts might slip the unexpected figure of a king of clubs. 

Through a softening of figures, or a kind of cinematic lap dissolve, we 
thus witness a transformation of Leviathan into something else that is 
named “Aman,” or even the éruption of a Souvillon [something of a 
“sooty pussy” — T r.] or a Dog’s Dick between Isacaron and Behemoth. 
Clearly these métamorphosés and anamorphoses belong to a baroque art; 
but what matters more is the fact that they indicate disturbances in the 
code, that they are the mark of a way in which “something else” occurs 
within demonological discourse. 

The List of Proper Liâmes: A “Changed” Toponymy 

THE slipping of a king of clubs (from a “Souvillon”) into the “classical” 
list of diabolical names points to a shifting area other than that of “pos- 
sessed” enunciation: that of the code itself, and at a moment of cultural 
transition. Beyond the wandering of the “I” over the onomastic grid, 
instability marks the list everywhere, blurring it with the incertitude that 
marks religious frames of reference throughout this period. Time and 
again it is invaded by incongruous remarks and is entirely deformed by 
the intervention of codifications — medical, political — which progres- 
sively impose themselves and short-circuit the whole. Taken as a partic- 
ular element in this sociohistorical totality, the list is still the witness of 
this general transformation. Thus in order to clarify its fiinctioning, we 
must distinguish the theoretical rôle of proper names in possession and 
the alterations which the listings at Loudun will undergo. 

In opposition to Gardiner, who maintains the insignificance of proper 
names and who opposes désignation to significance , 11 Lévi-Strauss shows 
that in societies with finite categories these names “always signify mem- 
bership of an actual or virtual class, which must be either that of the 
person named or of the person giving the name.” 12 But in proper names 
he saw the limit of a classificatory enterprise inside a culturally deter- 
mined System: they “represent the quanta of signification below which one 
does no longer anything but point.” If then, “the proper name is always 
on the side of signification,” it is situated at the “passage” marked by a 
discontinuity between the act of signifying and the act of pointing. 13 

It is therefore interesting to consider what form this rift between stat- 
ing and indicating will take in discourse that is specifically concerned with 
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what cannot be said. The list of démons’ names represents in effect one 
of the frontiers by which the demonological System is defended and la 
bors to reintegrate what has been taken by “something else.” On this 
frontier established by nomenclature, this outpost of signification, the 
possessed woman steals away from the System. The goal of exorcism is 
to secure a passage from the silence of the possessed to the names that 
the exorcists provide for her; it transforms the silence of gestures and 
inarticulate cries into language . 14 Because the dictionary of diabolical proper 
names plays a capital rôle in this accession or return to language, it can 
be assimilated within a pool of signifiers that will fill the lacunae to which 
the possessed woman attests. It is situated just on the line of démarcation, 
between what is unspeakable and what can be signified, always “on the 
side of signification.” 

In traditional societies, réception or confession of the diabolical proper 
name has an intégrative value, establishing an alliance with the recog- 
nized “spirit” (the démon, the ancestor); it officially accounts for what 
erupts in a group; sometimes, it thus seals a destiny . 15 In sum, this pro- 
cess is written into the System of communication. Sometimes the proper 
name even has the meaning of an answer to signs and voices that the 
parents or initiators perceived in the circumstances of birth . 16 In any case, 
naming simultaneously posits a linkage and a place. It functions at once 
as participation in a System and as access to the symbolic. Through her own 
words, and by virtue of varied procedures, the possessed woman can find 
an escape from the silence of her body or her desire by entering into the 
network of symbolization that a culture offers her. 

At Loudun, things cannot happen just like that, simply because, at the 
level at which we are operating, several dictionaries of proper nouns exist: 
the demonological, the medical, and the political. As in most cases during 
the same period, in this instance possession plays on a plurality of ono- 
mastic tables that are stratified and not simultaneous. For the possessed 
woman, the capacity for speech is therefore not bound solely to the pos- 
sibilités that the proper names proposed by demonologists provide for 
her. The “stronger” list will win her over, and it is that of the doctors 
and politicians. During the first months of Loudun, demonological dis- 
course is set in place and developed in an order of priorities, in the course 
of exorcisms inside the convent, but it is already menaced by the Systems 
with which it competes and which are slowly going to be victorious. 

As such, the unabridged dictionary of démons’ proper nouns used at 
Loudun indeed shows the infiltration of pressures other than those of 
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demonology. This list bears the mark of internai collapses and coloni- 
zations. A population of foreign names has been introduced into the Sys- 
tem. 

a) In this list of about fifty-five names (plus four pairs), a first category 
consists of names patented and guaranteed by demonological literature: 
Asmodeus, Astaroth, Balam, Behemoth, Belzebuth, Berith, Isacaron, etc . 17 
To this sériés can be added other Hebrew names drawn from a more 
esoteric tradition: Achaph, Agal, Aman (a variant of Amon?), Barberith 
(composed from Berith), Caieph, Caph, Eazar (or Eazas), Lezear, etc. 
In this région demoniac nominations are attached to cabalistic workings. 

b) Other quite different signifiers originate from Greco-Latin mythol- 
°gy: Caron ^ Cerberes, Castorin, etc.; or from heresiological Christian 
nomenclature: Celse, Lucien, Luther, etc. 

c) Other terms represent the élévation of common names to the status 
of proper names: Matchstick of Impurity, Coal of Impurity, Concupis- 
cence, Enemy of the Virgin, Fornication, Lion of Hell, Dog’s Dick (there 
is also Caudacanis, a simple Latin translation), Pollution, Endless, etc. In 
this French répertoire desire is spelled out clearly. 

d) Finally, a last bundle is filled with French proper nouns taken from 
popular traditions, provincial localizations, and from a régional font of 
words with double meanings: Buffetison, Carreau, Cédon, Elimy, Grelet 
or Grelier, Legret, Luret, Luvret, Maron, Penault, Pérou, Rebat, Sou- 
villon, etc. 

Without dwelling on the details of these names, which except for cat- 
egory c are often to be understood as charades, we can distinguish het- 
erogenous linguistic blocks. Sériés a and b belong to the “noble” official 
dictionary and to a foreign répertoire (Hebrew and Greek) or, in any 
case, to a “learned” one. They are associated with the nuns of aristocratie 
families (de Belciel, de Barbezeieres, de la Motte-Brasé, de Fougères, de 
Colombiers, etc.) and with those holding the highest positions in the 
hierarchy of the convent (prioress, under prioress, “mothers” who are 
choir nuns”). Sériés c and d pertain to a popular culture, to the French 
language, and to a répertoire either explicit or equivocal; they are fur- 
thermore assigned to commoners (Auffray, Bastad, Blanchard, etc.) or to 
lay sisters. 

The complété dictionary is thus made from the débris of different Sys- 
tems, and it already plays the rôle of a social description in a hierarchy 
of cultures and powers. It obeys laws other than those dictating demon- 
ological organization. Through these fissures and internai rifts it betrays 
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the law of a political order of which it is the principal metaphor, unbe» 
knownst to the exorcists. This “place” of signification or classification i s 
already the metaphor of another order; it refers to something other than 
what it is stating. Nevertheless the dictionary functions as a course of 
accession to speech, but in the form of a double play. Entering into this 
répertoire is équivalent to discovering a place, but a place that oscillâtes g 
between ritual and theater; a place that, compromised by the interférence 
between the dictionary of démons and those of families or names of nuns » 
(Jeanne des Anges, Louise de Jésus, etc.), only organizes its own allure. 
The possessed woman plays with this oscillating language. The silence of 
the place whence she cornes makes her apt to profit from this instable 
discourse. But finally, the religious equivocation that allows her more 
easily not to be there without being anywhere else merely signifies ex- 
tension of “Je est un autre” to an entire group. Lodged in a self-defeating 
order, this subversion will ultimately be repressed by “state policy,” which 
will assign to an entire society the exact place where, in the name of the 
king, everyone can speak. 


The Falsehood of Interprétation 

possession does not aim at a hidden meaning that must be discov- 
ered. The content of its discourse is already basically well known; it States s 
litde more than the catechisms of the period, even if; thanks to its cast | 
of diabolical characters, it stages them differendy. But the new question | 
concerns the enunciation “Je est un autre.” Most problematic and what 
surreptitiously stirs up an entire semantic organization — is the suspicion ; 
that falls upon the locutor of this language, and hence on the status of 
discourse as a whole. Through this enunciation traditional hermeneutics 
is inverted. It presupposed an unchanging locus and a stable interlocutor, 
God, who spoke a language whose secrets were still unknown and had 
to be deciphered. But here the content is known, and the interlocutor 
is unknown: texts of possession bear the mark of this ravishing of the 
subject. 

More than its secrets, it is now the propriety of language that is ques* 
tioned. The exorcist is relentless in bringing the interlocutor back to the 
démons that theological literature identifies as the contrary of God. Through 
this identification he fiercely attempts to reduce them to the sam. He 
reclassifies possessed women within his theological knowledge. He thus 
défends the propriety of language with respect to God, and he aims not , 
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to save the possessed but, through them, to save a theological property 
— a contract that reserves ail possession of language to God. 

But it ail takes place too late. This operation soon becomes impossible. 
It functions as a falsehood which once again introduces what has to be 
eliminated, that is to say, the elsewhere of discourse. Possession does not 
initiate another discourse, as if the alterity it witnessed were being pro- 
vided with a different and recognizable semantic positivity. It produces 
a disturbance within demonological discourse. 

We hâve an indication of this disturbance in the manner in which the 
possessed woman inserts her silence into the System that she “disquiets” 
and which nevertheless allows her to speak. Her “perversion” is not a 
matter of her furnishing herself with an interprétation of her différence, 
but rather in letting the internai relations that had been defining the Sys- 
tem now act in another fashion. Therefore she leaves ail responsibility for 
interprétation to others. She hides what moves in her, simply because the 
only discourse at her disposai is the exorcistes or the scholar’s interpré- 
tation. She manages to escape because of the explanation that the other 
provides for her. She is restricted to giving the other what is expected 
of her. But she fools the other by letting him express her self. In this 
way, a game develops through which discourse is compromised, a game 
which can already in part explain the silent distance that she has taken in 
respect to it. This falsehood affecting demonological discourse is the ef- 
fect of that which lacks a language of its own. Put in strict terms, there 
is no discourse of the other, only an alteration of the same. Doubtless 
this is the “diabolical” implication of what is manifested in cases of pos- 
session. 

But the historical context for this phenomenon must be provided. The 
epistemological situation of the period must be given as the frame of 
reference for the fact that an interrogation of language organizes the dis- 
course of possession at Loudun, and that this interrogation is focused on 
the point where an interlocutor can appropriate language in its entirely 
for herself by designating herself as “I.” 18 Already in its content the Lou- 
dun debate attests to the upheaval of a former assurance that had granted 
God the ability to assume ail possible languages and, in the last resort, 
to keep the locus of the speaker. This divine appropriation becomes 
doubtfiil. The universal speaking subject is effaced from the prose of the 
world. Lost is the legibility of the cosmos considered as a language spo- 
ken by God. 19 

Within this global évolution, I will raise only one point that directly 
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concerns diabolical discourse. Its language changes status. It îs not only.Sj 
its relation with a speaker who used to be the “being” and the “ t mth”:*| 
of language that cornes into question, but also, as a conséquence, thet^S 
entire construction that was founded on this relation and that fornished || 
wor ds — categorized according to a hierarchization of the real with the Sgi 
fonction of letting things corne into view. This epistemology of trans- | 
parency referred the verbum to a res. It is replaced by an epistemology 0 f I j 
surface, in which the possibilities of significance are measured by estab- f- 1 
lishing relations among signifiers. Ontological relations {verbum/ res) are A 
replaced by spatial relations, within whose fonctioning verbal and pic- | j 
torial language are defined as one. 20 In the same period there is a general 
critique of reference to a suppositum. With Pascal this is indicated by a 
vanishing of substance in favor of qualifies; with Descartes, by the slip- 
page of the substantive in the direction of the adjective, and so forth. 

The world is transformed into space; knowledge is organized around a 
looking-over. Pascal offers the entire dialectic of distance, or of the “point 
of view” of the “observer,” and Descartes offers the philosophy of the 
cogito performing a labor of discrimination within and in relation to the 
“Fable of the World.” 21 

These few reminders only help in situating what also takes place at 
Loudun when the problem of truth (or of the “adéquation between a 
word and a thing”) assumes the form of an unstable place. A truth 
becomes doubtfol. In the sphere where signifiers are combined we cannot 
dearly tell if they enter into the category of “truth” or its contrary of 
“falsehood,” if they can be ascribed to reality, or to imagination. Thus a 
discourse is undone, as the possessed women testify, taking advantage of 
this play in order to insinuate into it “something else” which seized 
them, and which now writes the question of the subject into the language 
of illusion. 
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A Variant 

Hagw-Gmphical Edification 


O N THE outer edge of historiography, as its temptation and be- 
trayal, there exists another discourse. We can characterize it by 
a few features which can serve here merely to place it within 
a context, as a corpus of différence. Basically, this other discourse shows 
an acquired significance, while claiming only to deal with actions, Acta, 
Res gestae. In his Vita Sancti Martini, Sulpicius Severus maintains that 
the opposition res, non verba — things, not words — is fondamental. But 
in this discourse, “acts” take on instead the character of signifiers in the 
service of a truth which draws their organizing ground plan, using them 
to “edify” its own manifestation. Res are verba out of which discourse 
créâtes the cuit of a received meaning. It seems that these didactic and 
epiphanic functions hâve been thrown out of the orbit of history. 

Hagiography is a literary genre that was also called “hagiology” or “the 
hagiologic” in the seventeenth century. As Hippolyte Delehaye defined 
it in an epoch-making study, Les Légendes hagiographiques, it favors the 
actors of the sacred realm, “saints,” and intends to edify, through “ex- 
emplarity.” We must, he noted, therefore reserve this name for every writ- 
ten monument inspired by and destined to promote the worship of saints. 
The rhetoric of this “monument” is saturated with meaning, but with 
Uentical meaning. It is a tautological tomb. 
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Certain viewpoints are too narrow. Christian hagiography (the only 
sort mentioned here) is limited neither to antiquity nor to the Middle 
Ages, even if, since the seventeenth century onward, it has been viewed 
too much from the angle of historical criticism and source studies, and 1 
thereby classed with legend in the period of an ancient prehistoriography I 
reserving the privilège of scientific biographies for the modem period. It 
is also impossible to consider hagiography solely in terms of its “authen- ; 
ticity” or “historical value”: this would be équivalent to submitting a lit- 
erary genre to the laws of another genre — historiography — and to dis- 
manding a proper type of discourse only in order to engage its contrary. 

As in The Life of Saint Martin (one of hagiography’s ancient proto> I 
types), the Life of a Saint is “the literary crystallization of the perceptions 5 
of a collective conscience,” Jacques Fontaine has said. From a sociological ;; 
and historical point of view, the stages of this literamre must be retraced, 
its functioning must be analyzed, and its cultural situation will hâve to 
be specifïed. But the hagiographical document is also marked by a textual 
organization where possibilities implied by the title fbrmerly associated 
with this kind of taie are deployed: Acta or, later, Acta sanctorum. From | 
this second point of view, the combination of acts, places, and thèmes ! 
indicates a particular stmcture that refers not just primarily to “what took ' 
place,” as does history, but to “what is exemplary.” The resjyestae provide 
only its lexicon. Every Life of a Saint must indeed be approached as a 
System which organizes a manifestation, thanks to a topological combi- 
nation of “virtues” and “miracles.” ,y| 


HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Outlines for a History 

'^mÈÈ 

arising together with liturgical calendars and the commémoration of-C 
martyrs by the sites of their tombs, hagiography in its first centuries (frot ^te 
about 150 to 350) is concerned less with the existence than with thaf^ 
death of the witness. A second stage is begun with the Lires, those o^g 
ascetics in the desert (thus the I ife of Saint Anthony, by Athanasius) 
the one hand, and on the other, of “confessors” and bishops (the Livi ?|jj|, 
of Saint Cyprian, dead in 258; of Saint Gregory the Thaumaturge, dea 
c. 270; of Saint Martin of Tours, by Sulpicius Sevems). From this poil 
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a great growth of hagiography ensues, in which mystics and founders of 

rehgious orders assume growing importance. Now it is the life and no 

longer the death— on which they are based. First among the Greeks 
(Simeon the Metaphraste in the tenth century, for example), then in the 
médiéval West (Jacques Voragine’s GoUen LegenA in the thirteenth cen- 
tury is but the most celebrated example), the compilations multiply more 
recapitulative and cyclical; ancient tides are attributed to them whose 
meanmgs those texts change: Memlogy, Catalogue sanctorum , Sanctilo- 
pum, LegenAanum, etc. AU through this development the Life intended 
for hturgical offices (the most official and clérical form) is distinguished 
ffom the Life aimed at the people (a form related to sermons, minstrels’ 
taies, etc.). 

In 1643 a turning point is marked by the publication in Anvers of the 
first jolume of the Acta sanctorum by the Jesuits Bolland and Henskens 
(or Henschemus”). The first dated work among al 1 those that the Bol- 
landists— espeaaüy Daniel Papebroch, the most famous member of this 
erudite commune”-were to edit, the volume bears the fruit of the Pro- 
ject that P. Rosweyde had conceived nearly a half century before It in- 
troduces criticism into hagiography. A systematic research of manu- 
scripts; a categonzation of sources; a transformation of texts into 
documents; a privilège granted to “facts,” no matter how minuscule their 
order; a discreet passage from dogmatic truth to historical truth as an 
end in itself; a search that is already paradoxically defined, as Ernst Cas- 
sirer has said, “not by the discovery of what is true, but of what is false”- 
such prmciples define the collective work of a team that inscribed itself 
into the small international brigade of érudition through a network of 
correspondent and travel, reciprocal channels of information and con- 
tro . Upon this social infrastructure a communis eruditorum consensus is 
formed. From that point on, in the taxonomy of religions works, “the 
general and spécifie lives of saints form a large part of ecclesiastical his- 
torjr [labié universelle des auteurs ecclésiastiques, 1704). 

Because erudite sélection keeps only what is “sincère” or “truthful” about 
> d< ï Um ! ntS i u"™ 031 ha Siography— the most important kind— is cast 
; aside. A rift opens up. On the one hand, the austerity that in liturgical 
matters both pnests and theologians opposed to popular folklorization 
is now transformed into historical exactitude, a new form of worship 
Uirough which clerics keep the people in the light of truth. On the other 
hand, from the rhetonc of sermons on the saints we move to a “devout” 
terature which cultivâtes both the affective and the extraordinary. The 
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trench between learned “Biographies” and edifying “Lives” widens. The ||| 
former are critical, less numerous, and deal with the most ancient saints; J | 
that is, those who belong both to a primitive purity of truthfiilness and 1 1 
to an elitist privilège of knowledge. The latter, in the form of a thousand ' ] 
popular “Flowers of the Saints,” are quite widespread and devoted in- 4} 
stead to contemporaries who died “in the odor of sanctity. In the twen- j 

tieth century, other characters— of political stamp, or of crime, or j 

passion— take the place of “saints,” yet between the two sériés the rift is 
kept open. y 


A Sociological Document 

THE Life of a Saint is inscribed within the life of a group, either a church | 
or a community. It takes for granted that the group already has an ex- 
istence. But it conveys its self-consciousness by associating a figure with 
a place. An originator (a martyr, a name saint, the founder of an abbey, 
of an order or a church, etc.) is given to a site (the tomb, the churchj J 
the monastery, etc.) which thus becomes a fbundation, the product and | 
the sign of an advent. The text also implies a network of supports (oral \ 
transmission, manuscripts, or printed works) whose infinité development ' 
it stops at a given moment. In the dynamics of social dissémination and 
prolifération, the text establishes a stopping point. It responds to leaks 
and “loss” — the price of any diffusion — with the dosure of a theatrical 
scene that circumscribes or rectifies the movement of growing conviction : 
(the progress of dévotion, for the first martyrs, or the amplification oÇJ 
for example, Padro Pio’s miracles). In this respect the Saint’s Life bears 
a doubly séparative fimction. It distinguishes both the time and place oTj 

a group. . _ S 

On the one hand, the Life of a Saint connects two apparently contrary j 

movements. It assures a distance with respect to origins (a long-estab^) 
lished community is distinguished from its past through the deviatio^ 
that the very représentation of this past constitutes). But furthermore, îtfj 
retum to origins allows unity to be reestablished at a time when the group^ 
through its development, runs the risk of being dispersed. Hence memi 
ory whose construction is linked to the disappearance of beginnmgs, « 
combined with the productive “édification” of an image intended to pn* 
tect the group from dispersion. Thus is expressed that moment in the liK 
of a collectivity when the community is divided between what it losf 
and what it créâtes. The collection of the Lives of Pakhôme or of Franc: 
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of Assisi is a testimonial at once to the different States and programs 
appropriate to a distancing with respect to the past, and to the présent 
reaction it is provoking. 

On the other hand, the Life of a Saint also points to the relation that 
the group holds with other groups. Thus the martyrdom taie is prédom- 
inant wherever the community is very marginal, confronted with the threat 
of extinction, while the virtue taie represents an established church, as an 
epiphany of the social order in which it is inscribed. Also reveaüng from 
this point of view is the taie of the hero’s battles with social figures sym- 
bolizing the devil; the character, polemical or paraenetic, of hagiograph- 
ical discourse; the darkening of the scene against which the saint distin- 
guishes himself through more strongly marked miracles; and the structures 
of the space, either binary (conflicting, antinomical) or ternary (mediated 
and “stabiüzed”), in which the actors are situated. 

Also at stake is the hero’s historical sociology. Thus the martyr is the 
dominant figure in the beginnings of the Catholic church (in the Pas- 
sions) , of the Protestant church (in the martyrologies of Rabe, of Foxe, 
of Crespin), or to a lesser degree, of the Camisard church, etc. Then corne 
the confessors (among the Syrians in the fourth century, or in Gaul with 
Saint Martin) who repeat and ultimately carry on where the martyrs left 
off: either the hermit who is still a Christian soldier (but in the desert 
now, fighting the devil) and already a founder, or the pastor (the bishop 
or abbot restoring a community). We then pass to men of virtue (with 
members of orders predominating over priests and laymen); women fol- 
low, but rather late (in the Merovingian period, if we keep account of 
those who are canonized) and in small numbers, though there are more 
j of them than of the smallest troop, the children. 

A “Vacation” Function 

FROM its beginnings in the Christian community, hagiography is en- 
tirely separated from another kind of text, the canonical books which 
essentially constitute the Scriptures. In the fifth-century Life of Melanie, 
we are told that once she was “sated” with canonical books and collec- 
tions of homilies, “she went through the lives of the Fathers as though 
she were eating desserts.” Taies of the saints’ lives bring a festive element 
to the community. They are situated on the side of relaxation and leisure. 
They correspond to a free time, a place set aside, a spiritual and contem- 
plative respite; they do not belong in the realm of instruction, pedagog- 
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ical norms, or dogma. They “divert.” Unlikc texts that must bc : practi Jj 
or believed the Saints’ Laves oscfflate between the behevable and thc 
velous, advocating what one is at liberty to think or do. From both pomWgi 
of view they create an area of “vacation” and of new conditions outskflj 

of everyday time and rule. ' WÈ 

The use of hagiography corresponds to îts content. Its readrng beconjggg 
leisure as opposed to work. The Saints’ Lives are read during meab, JH 
during monks’ rimes of récréation. In the course of the year the readmg|1 
intervene on holy days; they are recounted at places of pilgnmage and 1 

are heard during free hours. . j 

In these diverse ways the hagiographical account breaks die ngot ét 
daily life by freeing the imagination, introducmg once agarn the répétitif 1 
and the cydic into the linearity of work. By showing through a samtÆ ! 
an exception— how history is opened to the power of God, the Saint|| j 
Life créâtes a locus where the same and leisure are combined. This excep-f j 
tional locus gives each reader the possibility of a meamng that is at oog| 
an elsewhere and an immutable. The extraordinary and the possible supy 
port each other in buüding up a fiction, placed here in the service ^ 
exemplarity. This combination in the form of a story plays the rôle of*. 
“gratuity,” to be found in both the text and in the way in which that te* j 
is used We encounter here a poetics of meamng that cannot be reduce^ : 
to an exactitude of facts or of doctrine without destroymg the vety gen« j 
that conveys it. In the shape of an exception and a déviation that % j 
through the metaphor of a spécifie instance— the discourse créâtes a «t . . 
dom in respect todaily, collective, or individual time, but in a non-plae| j 


A Popular Literature? > 

THE earliest mention of a hagiographer in Christian ecdesiastical lw 
attire is a condemnation. The author, a pnest, was disgraced for havu| 
created apociypha. Orthodoxy represses fiction. The Gelasian decree (wh*. 
could be P S the first index of the Roman church) gives “ nsl ^* 
weight to the prohibition against the taies of martyrs. Thus 
enters into ecdesiastical Uterature only dm mgh < Æaoion; m «h« w< oej 
through the back door. It is insinuated into the order of a mm utry^f 
without really forming a part of it. The “passions c if martyr « ** 
duced into the Roman liturgy only very late, m the «gh'h ce ry>*| 
with a good deal of reticence. The same wi« hold for *e G «k chutt| 
where hagiography develops much fester, however, and as of the . * 
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century, quite often among the laity. The same réservations can be found 
jn the sixteenth century, at the origins of the Protestant churches, and 
still more in the eighteenth century, in Catholic church administration, 
which mobilized against these “legends” and “superstitions” through witch 
hunts. Later the State will pick up the bâton from the ecdesiastical ju- 
tisdictions. Thus, to cite one of a thousand examples, in May of 1811 in 
paris, ministerial censure attacks a collection of “marvels” taking place at 
hlotre-Dame de Laus: “It is for the benefit of the church,” notes the 
censor, “that we keep inauthentic beliefs from becoming a subject of dér- 
ision” (Paris, Archives Nationales, f. 18, I 149). 

; To use the terms that Du Cange used in 1665, “legitimate censors” 
are constantly put up against the “dévotion of the people.” In the sev- 
enteenth century, as in every epoch, “learned men” are opposed to the 
| “false beliefs” of the people, which are classed with the “barbarity of the 
[past centuries,” as A. Godeau writes in 1681. Thus, hagiography would 


[ be the field where, localized in the same area and placed under the same 
condemnation, popular, archaic, and false beliefs proliferate together. 

This censure is the task of clerics (when they are not religious, they 
are political), but it follows different criteria depending on the historical 
period. The norm in whose name legends are excluded always varies. In 
the beginning, the concern is especially limrgical. Later it becomes dog- 
matic. From the seventeenth century onward, censure assumes more of 
the historian’s historical criteria: érudition imposes a new définition of 
what is “true” or “authentic.” In the nineteenth century, censure takes on 
a more moral allure: to the taste for things extraordinary, which is a loss 
of meaning and of time, is opposed an order bound to the value of work, 
to the usefulness of liberal values, to classification according to familial 
virtues. Censure refers also to a psychological normality — so that now 
the saint, living in a milieu that must be pathological, ought to distin- 
guish himself by his “equilibrium,” which would align him, as an ex- 
qnplar, with the code established by the new clerics. 

Based in each instance upon the raies that characterize the statute of 
the ecdesiastical society, from the bulk of hagiographical literature clérical 
mure extracts a portion conforming to a norm of learning. This portion 
vill be canonical and can be canonized. The remainder, which is the prin- 
cipal portion, is judged severely but nonetheless tolerated because of its 
isefulness among the people. This “heretical” literature is by turns in- 
mded for the people by clerics (the authors or the users of so many 
-difying lives), and challenged in the name of errors that originate in 



popular ignorance. Thus is bom the double-edged problem of a “pop. . 
ular” literature: is it a product of an dite, or an effect of what the elite 
is eliminating? For more than a century, hagiography is grafted onto folk- 
lore- there it often takes on the privilège of representmg a fondamental 
man’ for whom an ehte of learned scholars, folklorists, or ethnologists 
would be the interpréter and consciousness. But is this mterpretive Work 
not destined to eliminate what hagiography is supposed to represent, and 
therefore to lose what it aims to capture? 


THE STRUCTURE OF DISCOURSE 


in hagiography, individuality counts much less than character. The same 
features and the same épisodes are passed along from one proper name, -j 
to another; ffom ail of these floating éléments, like an array of words and j 
jewels, the combinations make up a given figure and charge it with meanr 
ing The model which results from this bricolage is more important than 
the proper name; the découpage that fashions the fonction and the type 
is more important than the particular saint’s biography. rî - 

The construction of the hagiographical figure is elaborated from ses 
mande éléments. Thus, in order to indicate the divine origins of the 
hero’s action and the heroism of his virtues, the Saint’s Life often conféra 
a noble background upon the character. Blood is a metaphor for grâce* 
Whence the necessity for généalogies. The sanctification of princes and 
the ennoblement of saints correspond, from text to text: such reciprocal 
operations turn a reügious exemplarity into a social hierarchy, and they, 
sanctify the established order (such is the case with “Saint’ Charlemagn^ 
or “Saint” Napoléon). But they also adhéré to an eschato ogical schéma, 
inverting the pohtical order in order to replace it with a celestial one an# 
turn the impoverished into kings. In fact, a circularity is at work, each^ 
order continually leading back to the other. This is the ambiguity of thg , 
Gesta principium a vitae sanctonm: a reciprocal attraction between raj 
prince and the saint places them together in the proof that nothinft| 
changes” beneath the diversity of human events. % 

The use of the noble origin, whether known or hidden, is but a sympig 
tom of the law which organizes the Saint’s Life. While biograp y aun ^J 
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to posit an évolution — and hence, différences — hagiography postulâtes 
that everything is given at the very beginning with a “calling,” an “élec- 
tion,” or, as in the Lives of antiquity, with an initial ethos. Saints’ historiés 
are then the progressive epiphany of this given, as if they were also the 
history of the relations between the generative principle of the text and 
its surface manifestations. The test or temptation becomes the pathos of 
this relation, or the fiction of its indécision. Yet the text refers to itself 
by focusing its portrayal of the hero around constancy, the perseverance 
of the same: “Idem enim constantissime perseverebat qui prius foerat,” 
is said of Saint Martin in his Vita. The end réitérâtes the beginning. From 
the adult we go back to the saint’s childhood, which already bears the 
signs of the posthumous effigy. Saints are individuals who lose nothing 
of what was initially given to them. 

The taie is no less dramatic, but the only transformation concerns the 
progressive manifestation of a destiny. The successive places of the story 
are essentially divided between a time of trial (solitary struggles) and a 
time of glorification (public miracles), in a passage from a private to a 
public sphere. As in Greek tragedy, the outcome is known from the be- 
ginning, but with the différence that where the law of Greek destiny im- 
plied the fall of the hero, here the glorification of God requires the saint’s 
triumph. 

| A Discourse of cc Virtues M 

GENERALLY speaking, hagiography is a discourse of virtues. But the 
term has only secondarily a moral meaning — and not always. It borders 
instead on extraordinary and marvelous deeds, but only insofar as they 
are signs. It désignâtes the exercise of “powers” linked to the dunameis 
of the New Testament and connects the order of appearance to an order 
of being. “Power” represents the relation between these two levels and 
upholds their différence. This médiation carries a whole spectrum of rep- 
: resentatives, from the martyr, or the miracle, to ascesis, or the accom- 
plishment of State obligations. Every Saint’s Life offers a choice and a 
cohérent organization of these virtues. It does so by taking advantage of 
raw materials that are fornished either by the saint’s deeds and doings, 
or by the épisodes pertaining to the common ground of a tradition. “Vir- 
tues” constitute the basic units; their raréfaction or multiplication pro- 
duces effects of récurrence or progress in the story; their combinations 
allow for the catégorisation of hagiographies. 
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These units can be characterized in different ways. Inasmuch as they -p 
furnish social models ( exempta ), they are located at a crossroads between, V 
the évolution of the individual community in which they are elaborated 
(this being their diachronie aspect) and the sociocultural conjuncture that 
this évolution is traversing (their synchronie aspect). Thus the rôle and 
the définition of poverty vary in the Middle Ages as, on the one hand, 
a congrégation is either in close or distant proximity to its beginnings 
and, on the other, as pauperism plays the rôle of a mobility that has 
become either a necessity or a threat to order in the overall society. The 
same holds true in the case, for example, of the contrary virtues of the 
irreducibility of the confession of faith in respect to a milieu (martyrdom 
by blood), and intégration in the name of social utility (stately duties) 
or of cultural conformity (psychological equilibrium) . 

Virtues also pertain to a hierarchy of signs, following their relation to 
the being they are expressing. In this fashion we can account for an ex- 
plosion of virtue (dunameis) and how virtues become specialized by being 
separated from “miracles.” Both refer to power, but only as a social norm 
in the former case, and as an exception in the latter. Where it is produced, 
moralization of virtues appears to be the process that allows signs that 
conform best to the social raies of a period to be transformed into the 
most “true” (or most transparent) manifestations of Christian mystery. 
Elsewhere, the exception (or miracle) is taken to be the éruption of divine 
power: what is true (what conforms to being) does not conform to the 
social order. Seen in the first perspective, miracles become secondary; 
they are relativized or effaced, like an indiscreet extra. In the second, 
virtues offer the figure of preambles and straggles that pave the way for 
the miraculous unveiling of the essential. Thus we hâve the life of the 
saint that goes from ascesis to miracles through progress toward visibility, 
versus the life that aims — beyond the first prodigies — at common and 
“hidden” virtues, or “faith in everyday things,” marks of true sanctity. 

A theology is always invested in hagiographical discourse. It is partic- 
ularly évident exaedy where the Life of a Saint is used to prove a the- 
ology, as among the Byzantines especially, or during the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in the West: the thesis is true, since it was professed 
by a man who was a saint. More fundamentally, it is a combination of 
signs which provides the story with meaning. In themselves, the order 
and table of virtues exhibit a theory of its manifestation, in the fashion 
of fiction. Thus the organization of a Life dépends on diverse types of 
projections of the systematic table onto the temporal axis. The story can 
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be anthropological, providing through its successive stages philosophical 
distinctions between “acts,” “powers,” and “modes of existence,” or the 
Bipartition of man into “sensitive,” “psychic,” and “spiritual”- it can be 
ethical, classifying its biographical éléments according to “catalogues of 
virtues,” or according to the three vows of religion, etc.; or it can be 
theological, with its chronological expansion following the division into 
the three theological and four cardinal virtues, and so forth. In modem 
tunes, the Euchanst, the basis for the passage from being to appearance 
is the object favored by miracle, becoming the doublet and the “proof” 
of that which makes the narrative of a “manifestation” possible. 

Hagiographical Topics 

HAGIOGRAPHY offers an immense repertory of thèmes that historians 
ethnologists, and folklonsts hâve often explored. With Günther and many 
others, we can notice small, tighdy stractured units whose lingering traits 
cannot necessarüy be explained through influences: thus the apparition 
of the miraculous crucifix; the body dumped as rabbish and protected 
from dogs by birds of prey; the statue coming out of the sea; the knight’s 
batde with the dragon; the man carrying his own head, and so on 
There is also an entire bestiary. The Life of a Saint often short-circuits 
the human element by linking in the miracle the divine power and the 
animal, which is either a victim or a beneficiary. This vanishing of man 
in the miracle is the strongest démonstration of a conjunction of polar 
extremes; it also brings about the return of the fantastic side of desire. 
Moreover, the animal repertory admits of régions of very different ter- 
rain, some stereotypical and symbolic (the pig, the snake, the lion, the 
eagle, etc.), others more realistic (the chicken, the dog, the horse, etc.). 
Between them passes the moving barrier separating a received lexicon 
whose primitive origins are still quite near, from the language of culti- 
vated nature, the familiar or domesticated animal. Still more important 
is the language of the body, a topography of holes and valleys: orifices 
(the mouth, the eye) and internai cavities (the belly, and ultimately the 
heart), one favored in turn over the other, and written into the dialectics 
of inside-outside or englobing-englobed, in order to embody a rich spec- 
tacle of entries and exits. 

In their entirety, these thèmes refer to Systems of représentation. One 
c an distinguish a demonic or “agonistic” type that situâtes the figures of 
the devil and his métamorphosés within a celestial batde; a historical or 
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scriptural type that réitérâtes, develops, and illustrâtes the signs furnish 
by the Old and the New Testament; an ascetic or moral type that is q 
ganized around purity and guilt, and which repeats the représentation 
health and illness; and so forth. « 


K * 

.f 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE SACRED 


hagiography is marked by a prédominance of précisé indications o|§ 
place over those of time. In this way also it differs from biography, 
lowing a law of expression that characterizes this basically theophantèpj 
genre: discontinuities of time are crushed by the permanence of that which f'||| 1 
is the beginning, the end, and the foundation. The history of the saint 'ÿ: 
is translated into a course of places and changes of scene; they determinf|§ | 
the space of a constancy. ,|W 2 


The Circularity of a Closed Time -J \ 

1 

in its totality, and from its initial words, the Life of a Saint is subjugated g j 
to a time other than that of the hero; its time is that of ritual, of festivity|% j 
The liturgical here and now outweighs a past that has to be narrated» 
The incipit confers its own permanent status upon discourse. At stake « 
not a story, but a “legend,” that is, what “must be read” (legendum) offlà i 
that very day. From the first Saints’ Calendars up until the Lires of th$ 
Saints for Every Day ofthe Tear (by J. Caillet, among hundreds ofothersjj| j 
and the catalogues of saints following the order of the months, a liturgie^ », 
frame fixes the place of hagiography within a circularity, that is, withi|fc : 
a different time, without duration, already eschatological, a festive : 

The order of a calendar is imposed upon the narrative (thus two calendar^ 
appear at the origin of the Greek and Latin versions of the Life ofMef4 
lanie). The sainfs works are categorized in accord with the calendars in , 
use among communities where their legends are read. This is the ordefe 

of a cosmos. Jjg j 

This order is also found in the universal catalogues that replace thfjf 
circularity of the “sanctoral” (the annual cycle of the saints’ holy da )ffe 
with the more inclusive totality of history since the beginnmgs of th$& 
world, as L. Rabe has already done in 1571; this total history is anothêj^g. 
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c losed time, because the chronology, introduced in hagiography, still 
fonctions as a means for an all-encompassing récapitulation. The liturgical 
order is merely fragmented when an alphabetical order is imposed. The 
former still survives surreptitiously (in for example the so-called chro- 
nological table which, in Father Jacques-Paul Migne’s Dictionnaire ha- 
giographique of 1850, follows the calendar). It remains as the hidden norm, 
the secret support of the space where an elsewhere is enclosed. Does this 
protection of a place located outside of time do anything more than re- 
peat what the text says in its desire to cover a religious locality with ex- 
traordinary feats, or in the apocalyptic and millenarian tendency which it 
expresses so often? 


A Composition of Places 

THE Life of a Saint is a composition of places. Primitively, it is born in 
a founding place (a martyr’s tomb, the destination of a pilgrimage, a 
monastery, a congrégation, etc.) that has since become a liturgical site, 
and the biography ceaselessly retums there through the sériés of the sainfs 
travels or displacements, as if this place remains its ultimate proof. The 
aim of the course is to return to this point of departure. The very itinerary 
of writing leads to the vision of the place: to read is to go and see. 

With its hero, the text revolves around the place. It is deictic, always 
pointing at what it can neither State nor replace. The hero’s manifestation 
is essentially local, visible, and impossible to express. It is missing in the 
discourse designating, fragmenting, and commenting on it through a 
succession of scenes. But this “discursiveness,” which is a passage from 
scene to scene, can express the meaning of the irreplaceable, unique, ex- 
traordinary, and sacred ( hqgios ) place. 

The organization of the space through which the saint passes folds and 
unfolds in order to display a truth which is a place. In a great number 
t of hagiographies both ancient and modem, the life of the hero is divided, 
as in travel literature, between a departure and a return, but it does not 
include the description of a foreign society. It goes and then it returns. 
1 There is first of ail the vocation that exiles the saint from the city, leading 
i him to the desert, the country, or faraway lands — the time of ascesis, 
[closed by the saint’s illumination. Then cornes the itinerary leading the 
[saint back to the city, or bringing throngs from the cities to him or 
j her — the time of epiphany, of miracles and conversions. This schéma al- 
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lows readers to enter into the movement of the text, producing an itin 
erant reading, taking charge of the “wicked world” in order, in the fim 
part of the text, to lead it to the named place on the heels of the saint 
This is the edifying side of hagiography, either in a paraenetic form ot 
in the mode of a judgment pronounced against the world; the first parç 
is the area set aside for battles with the devil. 

And furthermore, these two contrary places, this departure repeated by 
a return, this outside which is attained by discovery of an inside, desig- 
nate a non-place. A spiritual space is marked off through the contrary na- i 
ture of these movements. The unity of the text lies in the production of J 
a meaning through the juxtaposition of contraries — or, to borrow a phrase f 
used by the mystics, by a “coincidence of opposites.” But the meaning is 1 
a place which is not a place. It refers readers to a “beyond” that is neither É 
an elsewhere nor even the spot where the saint’s life organizes the edi* 1 
fication of a community. Here a symbolizing labor is often accomplished. | 
Perhaps the fact that a particular place is made relative through a com- ! 
position of many places — akin to the effacement of the individual behind 3 
a combination of virtues aiming at the manifestation of being — indeed 
fiimishes the “moral” of hagiography: indeed, a pure will to signify, whose | 
non-place is here a discourse of places. . j 
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What Freud Makes of History 

“A Seventeenth-Century Demonological Neurosis ” 


W HAT we initially call history is nothing more than a narrative. 

Everything begins with the shop window of a legend that 
arranges “curiosities” in an order in which they must be nad. 
The legend provides the imaginary dimension that we need so that the 
elsewhere can reiterate the very here and now. A received meaning is 
imposed, in a tautological organization expressive only of the présent time. 
When we receive this text, an operation has already been performed: it 
has eliminated otherness and its dangers in order to retain only those 
fragments of the past which are locked into the puzzle of a présent time, 
integrated into the stories that an entire society tells during evenings at 
the fireside. 

These signs that are arranged into a legend can be analyzed, however, 
in another way. Here another history begins. It tends to establish het- 
eronomy (“That’s what happened”) within the homogeneity of language 
(“Thafs what they say,” or “That’s what we read”). It produces the his- 
torical dimension within the element of a text. More strictly speaking, it 
is tantamount to making history. 


This study was first published in Annales E. S. C. (1970), 25:654-67. 
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The word “history” vacillâtes between two pôles: the story which 1 $ 
recounted (Historié) and what is produced (Geschicbte) . This truism still 
has the value of designating, between these two meanings, the area of a 
labor and a change. For historians always begin with the first meaningl 
and then aim toward the second, in order to open within the text of their il 
culture the rift of something that happened elsewhere and otherwise. In Pt 1 
this fashion they generate history. In the pièces that the imagination of 
their society has organized beforehand, they effect displacements, add other 
parts, set up intervals and comparisons among them, discern the trace of 
something other in these signs; they refer thus to a construct that has 
vanished. In a word, historians create absences. From these documents 
— through the twists and turns of the profession, which need not beü 1 
recalled here — they produce a past that is taken up by but never reduced 
to their new discourse. Their labor is thus also an event. Because it does 
not repeat, its effect is one of changing the history-legend into a history- j 
task. An identical operative process transfbrms historians’ relation with 
the past things that were chatted about, and the internai relations among j 
the documents that designated these things. 

It is in this latter sense that the question of history will be put forward j 
here. But my aim is neither to deduce Freud’s “conception” of history j 
ffom a knowledge dérivative from his Works, nor to measure the results 
of Freudian interprétation according to current methods of historical in- 
vestigation. Rather, the goal is to discern what Freud’s incursions into 
the “historical” région of his culture are responding to, and what they 
resuit in. How does he deal with this part of his language, where his, 
curiosity meets the taste of so many of his contemporaries? As an analyste 
what does he do with history? It may be préférable to study his work in: 
a spécifie instance. Here we run the risk of opening certain questions 
without the means of giving them a truly scientific status, and also with? 
out our illusory pretension of resolving them. if 

These remarks are also perhaps a reaction against one way in which 
psychoanalysis is used. In both ethnology and history, certain studies 
demonstrate that the general use of psychoanalytical concepts runs the risk 
of blossoming into a new rhetoric. These concepts are thus transformée! 
into figures of style. Recourse to the death of the father, to Oedipus o® 
to transference, can be used for anything and everything. Since these 
Freudian “concepts” are supposed to explain ail human endeavor, we hâve 
little difficulty driving them into the most obscure régions of history. 
Unfortunately, they are nothing other than décorative tools if their only 
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goal amounts to a désignation ot discreet obligation of what the his 
tonan does not understand Thpv ~ •> , ^ 1S " 

but they do not eX t TlX ^ be «P^ed, 

. The mtaric,U > « Production of the Freudian Aufkldmng 

1= 

SeptêmteT lé??" named Christo P h Haitzmann. On 

: STsSr^ a) ’ 

ÜSd on thcf,rst of s 
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dépréssion that had preceded his contract vv. h îhe devd The USC ^ 

Of the pact fell on September 24 1677 Th, , ex P lratlon 

j Good Virgin Marv ofZeTl wonW 1677 u . Th ^ ^poor soûl hoped that the 
i retum this pact written in blood *” ™ >' obll gmg the evil one to 
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A fcw days later he retumed to Pottenbrunn, then went to Vienna where 

his married sister was living. . 

From October 11 unül May 1678 he was agarn affhcted with conci- 
sions, strange visions, and, at one time, with a paralysis of the legs. He 
bcg an to dcscr.bc his condition in a diaty (also ttanscnbed in the Vienna 
manuscript) that he kept until January 13, 1678. He also illustrated this 
diary with paintings tepresenting his visions— especially of the devil, who 
appeared now and then as an “honorable bourgeois citizen and as a 
démon with female breasts. He returned to Mariazell where he com- 
plained of “attacks of the evil spirit.” He attributed them to a second 
pact-now written in ink-that he might hâve signed with die devil. 
Mer the exorcisms were resumed, he tecovered this pact on May % at 
abont nine o’clock in the evening. Shottly afterward he jomed the Hos- 
pitalier Brothers, or Brothers of Mercy, and was named Brother Chry- 
sostome. He died on Mardi 14, 1700, at Neustadt on the Moldava. 
According to an inquest of 1714, the obituary that the provincial dedi- 
cated to him makes mention of a régulât life with from time to tune, an 
evU temptation to renew his pact with the devü; it is true, die report 
adds, that this occurred when “he had drunk a lttde too much wme 
The manuscript carefidly transcribes the two “syngraphs. Onc written 
in blood, stated: “Christopher Haitzmann. I dedicate myself to this Satan 
in order to be his own son and to belong to him m body and soûl after 
nine years”; the other, written in ink: “I, Christopher Haitzmann, com- 
mit myself in writing with this lord to be his own son after nine years. 

Thus we hâve one case of “possession” among thousand of others in 
die seventeenth century. This blaek period of history, this savage um- 
verse of superstitions,” arrests and fascinâtes historians and philosopher* 
alike. Yet no murmur of this marginalized expenence figures in our own 

^Bunivc discover that for Freud such somber rimes (GW 13:317) hâve, 
to Z œntrary, the appearance of open dayligho What we . hj* to be 
our mght is offered to him, he says, in total danty (GW 13 ; 31 *'. 
is enough here to awaken our increduüty or suspicion, since historians 
deternled by their documentation, grasp sorcery only as a white sp£ 
of the writing and its text,> and ^ phUosophers definie 
diabolical as the diminated term (whose exclusion has more 
it illeniblel in a “structure of limits” essential for the establishment of 

tions which Freud wants to take up. 
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Thanks to the Freudian “clarification” cast over the fields of history, 
do we at least hâve a scientific model detailing what we call interdisci- 
plinarity? Such a model would allow us to define the conditions of dif- 
férentiation and confrontation among some related sciences, in this in- 
stance between history and psychoanalysis. In this way we might be rid 
of the “soft” interdisciplinarity that today insinuâtes itself into the in- 
terstices between fields defined by different sciences, that merely takes 
advantage of their play as if from a vacant, uncertain, and unavowed space 
between them, or that allows each science the ease of assigning to others 
what exceeds the limits of its own explanation. Rather, the interdiscipli- 
narity we look toward would attempt to apprehend epistemological con- 
stellations as they reciprocally provide themselves with a new délimita- 
tion of their objects and a new status for their procedures — but Freud 
does not understand it in quite this way. He writes for whomever might 
“believe” (jlauben) in psychoanalysis (GW 13:330). He does so in the 
name of a science whose “success” overall (überhaupt) accords it the im- 
périal right of extending its investigations into new areas (GW 13:317) 
and the assurance of confirming its first conquest. Certain that the walled 
city of sorcerers will also yield and surrender only to these weapons, Freud 
sends his arrow in the direction of Troy (GW 13:329). 

First of ail Freud shows a very typical attitude toward the Mariazell 
manuscript. For if he uses his tools on these still-fallow lands that hâve 
yet to be “cultivated” in psychoanalytical terms — that is, on these writ- 
ings originating in the seventeenth century — it is not because the terrain 
is foreign, supposedly distant, and set apart as times past. To the contrary, 
it is because the times are his own. The documents that he reads are part 
of his own context. They belong to his présent time, but that time has 
not been analyzed — a revealing sign. Here the Mariazell document is a 
fragment of a whole, factitious but real, that Freud’s readings, his knowl- 
edge, his interest — in short, that his culture, a fiat and entirely contem- 
porary surface — is constituting. Therein a place is given to him before 
he authorizes it for himself. He is in this language (that of his clients, his 
ffiends, or his readings) before making something of it in the name of 
science. From this standpoint, the manuscript offers problems not unlike 
those offered by any of the other fragments of his language. But Freud 
will specifically tum it into a historical document in his own style, and 
through a scientific operation — his own — that also extends to this élé- 
ment of his culture. 

In this locale of words placed, like ail other éléments, within the cul- 
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tural geography of a présent time (the past is at the start only a modaüty 
of the présent), the analysis will be given as depth. Such is the way Freud- 
ian therapeutics proceeds: analysis discerns organizations in the words of 
patients that “betray” a genesis; it refers them to events that they hide 
and which become— as both absent and présent— a past. Interprétation 
blandly begins with what we can happen upon just about anywhere, Freud 
tells us, but it also reveals in the présent time and in everyday life the 
most bizarre conclusions (GW 13:328). History is a form of this “un- 
canniness.” It is neither an immédiate given nor an a priori. It is the 
product of a scientific tut. Here it results from psychoanalysis. How? By 
adhering to the Haitzmann case, Freud wiü demonstrate it through his 
Aufkldrung or élucidation (such is the word in the text: iiufkldren, GW 
13:329). Its general purpose merely needs to be stated: like his others, 
this analysis will establish the traces of relations between periods of time 
through relations between words. Through a study of the text, the anal- 
ysis will transform the surface of verbal éléments into a network of in- 
terrelations that organize this surface, that articulate words as a function 
of lost or effaced things, and that turn the text into a deceptive sign of 
past events. 

That a history may be implied by a verbal record and established through 
Freudian investigation is what I should like to emphasize. The Haitz- 
mann case seems straightforwardly historical: it dates from the seven- 
teenth century— a way of filing it in the drawers of current chronological 
categories. But in reality the case becomes historical from the time it is 
inserted within a problematic of history, the very one that Freud cannot 
fail to make manifest through his interpretive tasks. 

Toward a History of the Seventeenth Century 

THEREFORE I will not dwell long on the heuristic interest that A 
Seventeenth-Century Demonological Neurosis” can hold for both the 
philosopher and the historian. Having wandered for years along these 
margins of the history of the seventeenth century, I think that it is very 
great. 4 From this perspective, the arguments that Ida Macalpine and 
Richard Hunter use to reject the Freudian hypothesis are too much in- 
spired by an érudition more “scientistic” than scientific, 5 and close to 
those oriental bazaars which a “philosophy of religions” was proud of 
resembling for quite some time: heaped together, according to their shapes, 
are pots of every provenance; ail of the devils with female breasts can be 
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found on one shelf, while on another, we can find ail of the kinds of 
moons scattered about the world’s civilizations. From the multiplicity of 
religions, this kind of analysis selects a single “theme,” here, for example, 
the devil sporting female attributes (such as breasts). The analysis isolâtes 
an element from the whole to which it belongs, in order to connect it 
to an abject fashioned according to the laws of anthology, following anal- 
ogies founded solely upon the observer’s présupposions. The meaning 
of an element is, in reality, accessible only through the analysis of its 
fimctioning within the historical relations inhérent to a society; in other 
words, only insofar as this élément can be taken as a terni inscribed within 
the network of a language. Macalpine and Hunter hâve reason to con- 
sider erroneous and insufficient 6 the information that inspires Freud to 
say that the image of the breasted devil, in Haitzmann’s pictures, 7 is un- 
usual (GW 13:335). But this point is not crucial to Freud’s argumen- 
tation, which counters his opponents with their own weapons. Freud 
means something quite different. 

From the perspective of a historiography, interprétation of the Classical 
Age can retain two points from Freudian analysis which are worthy of 
being developed along many lines. I mention them only in passing, be- 
cause they correspond less to the aim of this study than to its repercus- 
sions. 

First, the importance of the ambivalence of God and the devil that Freud 
emphasizes seems to be confirmed through the multiple shapes of its per- 
sistence throughout the seventeenth century. Thus, in taking the place of 
religious authority, the State (and in theory, “state policy”) becomes a 
substitute (an ersatz) for God-the-Father, who was (to use a term from 
Freud’s text) “split up” by the wars of religion. But on the one hand, the 
initial ambivalence of God-the-Father is still expressed in every church 
through the vacillation of ail religious expérience between the divine and 
the diabolical, while on the other, it resurges as an ambiguity within the 
movement which then causes this State policy to be read either as “divine 
right” or as the “policy of Hell.” 8 Many other examples could be pro- 
vided. 

And second, in Freud’s analysis of the text, Haitzmann’s pacts with the 
devil represent a contract that furnishes the painter, deprived of his dead 
father, with the benefit of having another father in exchange for his life, 
body, and soûl after nine years’ time. He will then devote himself in the 
same fashion to the congrégation of the Brothers of Mercy in order to 
be a faithful son. This interprétation suggests that in the seventeenth cen- 
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turv in the nocturnal discourse of sabbaths just as m the diurnal drs- 
courèe of civic life, different sociocultural structunngs hâve an analogous 
genesis. Then, in various forms, one effectively “devotes oneself m order 
foenjoy the privilège ofbeing a client, a faithful behever, or a son. So 
the problem originates in the fact that the father (to whom one can be 
W) no Lger exists. Whence the plurality of remvestments of the 
rôle that tire king indeed plays for a period of tinte. Thts dosure o the 
need to be a son, and to be seen as a son by a father, might be 
contrasted-but up to what pointî-with the current organtzatton of a 
society in which *c desire to eût is estabüshed, and is altenated, by 
encountering the father once again-but as a determmmg facttaty, as a 
social language and an anonymous law. 

But we would still do weU to linger over two questions, related in a 
way that seems paradoxical upon cursory glance, but m reahty comple- 
mentary in the way that Freudian procedure interconnects th«n. °ne 18 
the legibility of the past; the other involves substitutions of the father. 

From the Legible Past to the HiMen Présent 

demoniac neurosis of the seventeenth century, we are told, is clearly 
estabüshed (GW 13:318). Besides, it is assirmlated to *<= 
child, in whom it can be detected better than m the adult. The seven 
teenth century-this “âge” of humanity that Freud considers primitive, 
and that he L calls “médiéval”! (see GW 13:318 and 332)-d.scovers 
“di its naked eye (mit freünAu S en, GW 13:317) the .Uness that is dis- 
Gredin the lentiedr century only through extended investigauon. 
What is obvious then is what would be obscure today. In sum, the Mf- 
mrury of représentations proper to these “children” of the seventeenth 

CCI Z ^ettSlment would also be the clearest. This po- 
sition allows us to interpret the Freudian daim } 

of his study, 9 of recognizing beneath otiter ^ 1 

teenth century— the same neurotic structures (GW 13 317)^In n y 
“ *e issue one of a submerged, homogenous “reahty” such as an * 
sence” or a thumos that would “sub-tend” the discontinutiy of représen- 
tations. Rather, the professional historian would be “rclmcd to sub 
tiate continuity in the form of a “progress,” of a logic of 
would be the “expression,” or in the form of a quantified eleme ■ 
initial codings establish continuities beforehand, etc. He too quickly 
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what is only the cohérence of his historiographical discourse to be a reality 
of history, and what is only the order postulated or advanced through 
his thinking to be an order governing the succession of facts. 

Freud is not speaking here of a permanence of the thing beneath the 
diversity of its appearances. In his view, the same relation of ambivalence 
and tension can be repeated and hence discovered again (such as in a 
“content,” he remarks: Inhcdte, GW 13:317), betrayed through the suc- 
cessive masks that represent it, either in a demonological garb in the sev- 
enteenth century, or in the language of organic illnesses in the twentieth 
century. The constant content is a relation among changing terms, one 
of which is in its turn the diabolical mask of yesterday, and today, the 
migraine headache, the ulcer, or some organic illness. What is more ob- 
vious within the past is the lure itself, for it appears to us then simply as 
what it is, a lure. The déception through which the repressed conflict is 
both represented and hidden is therein much “clearer.” The “trace” of 
the dévaluation of the father was then far more visible than today. This 
statement introduces a degree of “historical” distance between readers 
and the document they are analyzing. This distance can be formulated as 
“It used to be visible”; yet here, visibility gives its burden to the imperfect 
tense (“It used to be”); it measures a rift opened between different tenses 
and times. 

Other data in the text are bound to this conception. First, Freud evokes 
a time anterior to the seventeenth century. Beforehand, an “outset” is 
posited as an Anfang (a beginning, GW 13:330) or an Ursprunpf (an or- 
igin, p. 331). In this primitive time, the father’s duality (the projection 
of an ambivalent relation with the father) was represented in a single 
personality that was both the devil and God. In the beginning, the same 
and the simple prevail. Janus bears in himself alone the conflictual am- 
biguity. The Urbild or primitive prototype was later, we are told, split in 
two (GW 13:331) and fragmented: the duality présent in the first infan- 
tile image — both a tender submissiveness and hostile défiance — had been 
made explicit in two opposed personages, God and the devil. Thus prog- 
ress fragments as it clarifies. If the past, then, is more legible than the 
présent, it is in the name of this “law” (which we can call Freudian with- 
out distinguishing yet whether Freud advances it or exhumes it) that fur- 
nishes to ail forms of explanation, as an originary limit and primary évi- 
dence, the simple représentation of an unassailable ambiguity. 

This is not the place to unravel ail the vérifications or réfutations that 
anthropology can bring to this view. In any event, Freud never believed 
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that psychoanalysis exempted him from either gathering exact sociohis- jp 
torical information or from investigating the connection between indi- W 
vidual and social features. That an abundant and indeed erudite docu- '• 
mentation seemed to him necessary is evinced in his research on the ! 
Mariazell manuscripts. Such, too, was the case when he was preparing 
his studies A Childhood Memory of Leonardo da Vinci (1910), “The Moses 
of Michelangelo” ( 19 14) , and so forth; and his attitude is further revealed 
by his regret, in respect to these works, at having been “obliged to draw 
vast conclusions from a number of insufficient facts.” 10 A spécifie inven- 
tory of phenomena is one of his constant preliminaries. On the other 
hand, he held Totem and Taboo (1912) to be a capital work, as important 
as The Interprétation ofDreams (1900), fulfilling and complementing the 
earlier work. An analysis of languages, and of the genesis that their struc- 
turings can reveal, overcomes the division between “individual psychol- 
ogy” and “collective psychology.” 11 

With Totem and Taboo Freud selected an objective that would continue 
to uphold this division. He set forth to “bridge the gap between students 
of such subjects as social anthropology, philology and folklore on the one 
hand, and psycho-analysts, on the other.” “Coopération,” he said, “could 
not fail to be of benefit to research,” even if it could not “offer to either 
side what each lacks— to the former an adéquate initiation into the new 
psychological technique or to the latter a sufficient grasp of the material 
that awaits treatment.” 12 With this “lack” he admits that he draws the 
necessary materials from elsewhere. In the case of Haitzmann, he “owes” 
everything to Dr. R. Payer-Thurn, member of the Aulic Council and di- 
rector of what is now the Impérial and Royal Library of the Fideikommis 
in Vienna, who published his work separately. 13 But also, Freud obtained 
from Bullitt the documentation on President Wilson, and from Frazer 
and many others the “facts” concerning totemism, and so on. In reality, 
this “raw material” is the product of researches on which psychoanalysis 
is based, and is not so much a set of facts as a set of fabrications. In this 
light, they are still facts, but historical facts, results and signs of related 
sciences (those of the beginning of the twentieth century). Therefore they 
play the same rôle as the “facts” of which any of his clients speak to 
Freud — remarks or facts that are also elaborated and partially manufac- 
tured. When his patients are in question, the analyst quickly seizes upon 
the “material” of their language as a product. Does Freud hâve the same 
attitude in respect to the “material” that he obtains from the historian or 
the anthropologist? That is the question. Contrary to what has been said 
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so often, it therefore matters little if Frazer’s knowledge was déficient or 
has been “superseded.” The knowledge of Dora or Little Hans, at the 
center of the five great Case Historiés, is still more déficient or superseded. 
But since the analyst admits his dependency upon a relation to this lan- 
guage (for instance, the language of his client), it is necessary to ask how 
he deals with it (as a signifier or as reality?) and also how he situâtes his 
interpretive labor in relation to this lack. 14 This is an issue of broad im- 
plications, but which must not be displaced in the name of concerns for- 
eign to those of Freud’s own work. 

Concealment, the Task ofHistory 

BUT let us now return to Freud’s text on the demoniac neurosis, a text 
that is moreover organized — from the bias of a recourse to the Urbild 
— by the compulsion that in turn inspires other contemporary thinkers 
to take up the origin of language and the development of plural lan- 
guages. In any event, the concept introduced by Freud focuses language 
into a simple picture (a unique Bild) that no longer exists ( Ur , the van- 
ished origin), except as a multiple outgrowth buried deeper through the 
very fact of being fragmented by élucidation, and thus less apparent. The 
work of history ( Geschichte ) endlessly conceals what had been legible, and 
through the very gesture that reduces the simple element in order to dis- 
cover it. Explications effect a deployment of contraries; thus they multiply 
représentations — that is, they break the Urbild into a thousand facets when 
they reiterate it in an “analytic” language. They both décomposé and cam- 
ouflage a primitive “clear” conflict, in a single thrust of analysis and ef- 
facement. Right where he discerns the labor of explication (whose ac- 
célération in the nineteenth century perhaps made psychoanalysis possible), 
Freud “recovers” the conflict, no longer as image (Bild), but in the name 
of the law (which is scientifically verified) that organizes every new 
language — that of the patient, of a society, and so on. In the same move, 
he bestows another object upon science: the signified (the “content”), 
which one loses through élucidation; the object, which is endlessly being 
lost through the fact of being analyzed; and finally, the relation between 
this loss and these explications. 

An originary element ( Urbild ) is omniprésent in Freud’s study. It is 
implicated in it, and, more precisely, put forward by it. Yet at stake is 
neither an “object” existing outside of his research as a pregiven fact, nor 
the resuit of a simple tautology by which analytical discourse would make 
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an element of its deployment from its condition of possibility. To the 
contrary, this science establishes as a law of language, and as its own law- 
a différence of time periods and a work of time. 

Something comparable has been suggested in respect to the totem (the 
father-animal), an immense ethnological buffoonery taken up by the most 
serious authors of the period. 15 Freud sees in it the initial term, évident; 
but necessary, of a relation (constitutive of history) which goes from the 
simple to the complex; that is, from ambivalence figured by the totem 
to subséquent explicative dissociation. He thus uncovers in the originary 
“figure” the initial indications of the law that will order the explications, 
the transformations, and the shatterings of the totemic Imago , 16 the “most 
ancient [dltersten] code of humanity ” Because ambivalence is more visibly 
apparent in it, “the taboo is older [dlter] than the gods and reaches back 
in time to a period anterior to ail religion.” 17 

Surely we hâve before us a conception that would hâve been unthink- 
able without the historiographical and scientistic posterity of Hegelian- 
ism, that is, without the transpositions of a totalizing vision of history 
cast in terms of “progress.” But within the cultural element of his period, 
right where he refers to the products fashioned by contemporary an- 
thropology or history and uses them, Freud changes their meaning. He 
organizes them in terms of another kind of scientific unity or object. He 
relativizes or even inverts their progress. He poses another set of prob- 

lems. . cc , . 

In this way the “trace” of the Urbild , which remams very clear in the 
seventeenth century, wiü be buried in the tuff of successive explanations 
that wiü conceal it. The process might be compared to what occurs now- 
adays when a patient is admitted to a psychiatrie hospital: legible at the 
time of his admission, the characters of his neurosis are blurred with his 
introduction into the medical organization, and are immersed within the 
law of the hospital society and within the social body of a psychiatrie 
knowledge. They are “driven in” to the rhythm of his enclosure, cam- 
ouflaged by the therapeutic institution itself. 

History would be this progressive initiation into the structures of the 
asylum, each social discourse in turn effacing the symptoms of what has 
engendered it. Culture would intercède by displacing the représentations 
(for example, we no longer believe in the devil; see GW 18:332, note 
2). But, while effacing an imaginary (that has become archaic because of 
these very displacements), culture only believes in working to “take care 
of,” or to suppress, what in reality it takes pride in camouflaging m an- 
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other way, and better. From this perspective, successive “thérapies” would 
be spread over history as means of “healing” — of taking care of or of 
progressing — that would always function as means of concealment. 

Perhaps we now hâve signs of the therapeutic “place” that Freud sets 
up for himself. Psychoanalysis does not institute a new sequence within 
the progress of a lure that the capacity to demystify, and lucidity itself, 
are forever expanding. Psychoanalysis would like to establish an episte- 
mological rupture within this infinité process. It would be the means of 
thinking and practicing a new kind of élucidation, worthy (gültig) in gen- 
eral, which ultimately intends to account for a double, structural relation 
that excludes the possibility of closure. This would be, on the one hand, 
the relation of every analytical process (which fragments the représenta- 
tion while driving deeper what is represented) with what it intends to 
demonstrate but succeeds in displacing; and on the other hand, the re- 
lation of each Aufkldrung with the élucidations that either précédé or are 
contiguous to it in time, insofar as a clearer focus on what had been 
represented is at once a scientific necessity, and a new way of being de- 
ceived without knowing it. 

Substitutions for the Father 

FREUD speaks of the father-substitute {V aterersatz) in respect to Haitz- 
mann’s devil. The devil is the fathefs “lieu-tenant.” 18 But what Freud 
calls this ersatz, or, he says, more precisely, this exalted father, or again, 
this father’s copy — in other words, the image that follows ( Nach-bild , GW 
13:330) — is replaced by still another substitute, the appropriately named 
congrégation of the Brothers of Mercy. This group deprives the painter 
of pleasure by imposing its law of ascesis upon him (except for an oc- 
casional escapade with a bottle of wine). But at this price it offers him 
a salvation; it answers his abandonment {V erlassen, GW 13:350) in the 
course of the desolate winter he spends in Vienna (1667— 1678) with his 
married sister, and which précédés his decision to renounce the world. 
In both a material and psychological sense, the congrégation satisfies the 
need he has to insure and secure his living (sein Leben sichem, GW 13:351). 
For him it represents a life insurance policy. Therein he fïnds a substitute 
| for the nurturing father. 

| In a new fashion he is thus fed by angels (GW 13:351) who are no 
[ longer diabolical, but religious. He pushes his illness a little further (wei- 
I ter, GW 13:346), the line between the “pathological” and the “normal” 
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being nothing more than that of a substitution. He merely displaces wjl 
unresolved tension, at the same time that he changes , Ae tenu o Ae saméf R 
vow To be sure, he goes from the single (the devü) to the multiple (*, f 1 
Brothers of the congrégation). An imaginary duahty (the paet w,th the 
devü) is transformed into the law of a society (the coirmtumiy). H,. s pros. 
trated sUence— a kind of monoideism that he kept throug out the Vb 
ennese winter-is changed into a discourse (an utterance of words), for 
after May 1678, the painter who never managed to express himsetf finally 
fmds his words (GW 13:350). Yet these are words that State the same 
thing in reducing and in hiding from him his expression. Hereafter he 
mus! still give hLself body and soûl in order to reccve the pnod^f 
Zm a son. It is only the evü inversion (which tentants dMuM m d* 
vlry sense that only the story can be) of the mtermed,ary smiauo nftat 
le taew in Vienna after having been delivered from the devü and before 
entering the congrégation. During that winter he was m a State ofva- 
Sncy and w.thout any protection; for a time he was withoutwork™ 
discipline (without ascesis), and lacking recourse (without father) The 
devü had formerly been a mask of which another mask m tum betrays 
the sienified. For Haitzmann, his abêtie discipline as a religions brother 
exempts him once more from the work or discipline m the world that 
woSd consist in securing and insuring himself a livrng. He wants oprac. 
tice a common law to which he can abandon and dedtcate htmdfm ordet 

^Fundamentdly, Freud therefore envisions not so much a set of fato 
substitutes, as substitutions for the faAer By Ais he : does not unptyAat 
“displacements” lack any beanng on reality, nor Aat y 

magkian’s hat trick wiA a rabbit Aat was always ptesent ' merely Addm 
elsewhere More is at stake Aan mere prestiAgitation (Gaukelsptd, GW 

maAs'thTcMAict^hich üs a'pparently thue^thirfonn wül bê 

irony, such a form is called “normal,” as ,t is what one « 

wherè. SuA a noble appearance of Ae “normal, ” howevc r , modelA^ 

cording to a law, no longer Asplays but raAer hides A p , 

the most uncanny things. . , r hl1<5 ; n essmeA 

An opposite type of procedure is evoked m Ae case of b 
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whose monetary déficits are compensated by pathological symptoms (GW 
13:352). The same process of substitution is at work, but now according 
to contrary directions, since Haitzmann is led from his neurotic manifes- 
tations to a profession, his new religious life. “Religion” and “commerce” 
moreover both refer to a “pact,” a sense the two words bear in their 
etymology. 19 Once our attention is directed to this homologous structure 
of a pact, this white pebble that puts us on the road to an interprétation, 
we can wonder what the businessman (Kaufmann) is indeed buying from 
the clientèle that feeds him; what analogous assurance he is seeking through 
the détour of a pathological language; and whether, through these “ab- 
normal” manifestations, he does not reveal the actual profit that he ex- 
pected from his clientèle. The benefit (Gewinn, GW 3:352) of the illness 
would therefore be an ersatz. Between the businessman’s client and his 
illness there is an effect of substitution. Under other names an identical 


i tension is foimd here and there. But where is it revealed more thor- 
oughly? Where is it better hidden? In any event, even the psychoanalyst 
(when he is simply a dealer in words, dedicated to and through a science, 
or a follower of a new congrégation) obtains thus — through his fidelity 
to the law of a clientèle, of a knowledge, or of a professional society — 
the means of being nourished by angels. 

This suspicion can be extended to ail current shapes of knowledge and 
commerce. Through diverse appearances, a pact guarantees always (by an 
endlessly repeated lure) an assurance of existence to whomever “applies” 
a law. Father-substitutes are insinuated within the depths of social or 
ideological structures. These ersatz no longer hâve the appearance of an 
archaic night or of an imaginary diabolism, but wear instead the colors 
of daylight, of “normality” and knowledge. From charming primitive rep- 
résentations, one simply moves to civilized, indeed scientific persistences 
of the nurturing law that is the object of one’s tenderness and challenge, 
one’s recourse against abandonment. That Haitzmann goes to the devil 
after having lost his father, or to the Brothers after having sent the devil 
àway, is, as Freud notes, easy to explain. But that a thousand current 
institutional forms fashion from the “normal” a mask of the hidden 
norms — that is less visible and more difficult to discern. 

In one of its essential aspects, history can be considered a sériés of 
thérapies. Among many distinct modes, in past times there had been dé- 
votion to the therapeutic saint or the pact with the devil. Yet the worship 
bf science, the anxious liturgy of business, or analytical practices them- 
selves are also therapeutic. Each step appears to make up a form of “health” 
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or a lucidity replacing the previous forms of the same illness. This process ! 
would progressively displace the various manifestations of a single ten- i 
sion- thus sociocultural différence and the diversity of history— the objet* 
of historiography— are upheld and founded. But these changes betray 
and repeat forever the ambivalence posited as patent in the Urbild. The 
“father” does not die. His death is only another legend and an aftereffect 
of his law Everything happens as if we were able at any time to kill this 
dead one, and as if we believed that we hâve become consaous of him, 
that we hâve exorcised him through another power or turned him into 
an object of knowledge (a cadaver); but this simply means that he has 
been displaced once again, and that now he is precisely where we would 
never suppose him to be, within this very knowledge and wtthin the “profit” 
that this knowledge seems to secure. 

The Act and the Law 

IF history repeats this law that is inaccessible except through its succes- 
sive manifestations, each one deceptive, which hâve appeared srnce the 
initial Urbild; if this law is omniprésent but never gtven immediately, as 
such 20 in an Auftdürunfj — then isn’t Freudian science itself a new réin- 
carnation of this law? Isn’t it but one more clarification in the movement 
that better conceals the signified whüe demystifying one of these repte- 
sentations? This problem is a resuit of Freudian lucidity, but it tums this 
lucidity against itself. It is finally tantamount to opposmg what history 
makes of Freud to what Freud makes of history. Besides, isn t it a demal 
attached, or glued like its shadow, to any science or any philosophy of 

^Sinœ the issue cannot be dealt with directly, let us continue to consider 
the éléments of a solution ftirnished by the particular study of the Haitz- 
mann case. The study is not merely what refers us to a generid law, ît is 
the realization of the law. From the standpoint of a praxis, the analyas 
is both the application of Freudian law and Freud’s eut. It interconnects 
them, thus situating the author in respect to his own science. 

Most striking in Freud’s praxis is his recourse to a Uw. Within the 
tuming of a clause, a methodological raie opérâtes, in effect P^P 0 ™"' 
ing the postulait of a research procedure to a law of history. That mi 
there is an endless movement of concealment is what justifies the e g 
ness of scientific investigation. Among the éléments fiimished y. 
Mariazell manuscript, just as among the successive events m Haï 
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life, there must be some kind of logic. In his study, Freud everywhere 
implies the a priori of a cohérence to be found. Cataloguing both the 
smaller and greater “indications” that he observes in Haitzmann’s case, 
hence excluding once again ail réduction of the analysis to a simple phen- 
omenology, he writes that the “moments” 21 that can be distinguished in 
the life of the painter are connected ( miteinander verknüpft ) in some sim- 
ple or complex way (GW 13:350). As Lacan might say, they form a “chain 
of words.” Put otherwise, an order exists. There is a possible discursivity, 
just as there must be some kind of reason (Motiv, GW 13:325) behind 
the painter’s actions. In the Freudian Aufdamng , what constitutes the 
rationality of scientific explanation is based upon a hidden law for which 
Haitzmann’s words and disparate actions are traces. Some pages back, I 
suggested that analysis establishes history by virtue of a relation among 
successive manifestations. Here, analysis appears relative to history; with 
docility it follows the traces in order to retrieve their relations. A circu- 
larity exists between the praxis of investigation and the theory of its “ob- 
ject.” 

Events do, however, occur within this methodic and scientific praxis: 
such is the Freudian act. The necessary link that has - to be discovered 
does not become — must not become — a law to be “put into practice” 
or a knowledge to be “upheld” — or anything that would make of a sci- 
ence the équivalent of Haitzmann’s devil or congrégation. 

Between the rationality for which the analysis speaks and the law that 
history repeats there remains a gap, infinitésimal to be sure, but funda- 
mental. Scientific procedure does not dépend only oh the law that it ex- 
humes and manifests. A différence — one that by définition can never be 
localized — séparâtes the discourse that the scientist’s act initiâtes from the 
law that binds science itself to the successive forms of a need for protec- 
tion. The labor by which the subject authorizes his own existence is of a 
kind other than the labor from which he receives the permission to exist, 
The Freudian process attempts to articulate this différence. 

More than simply an effect of displacement, history can be construed 
as the gesture of a new beginning. At least this is what is shown by the 
form of history that is already constituted by Freudian praxis. Finally, it 
locates its véritable meaning not in the élucidations with which it replaces 
former représentations, but in the ever-unfinished act of élucidation. In 
every instance this enunciation does not differ from what its States, nor 
does the act exist anywhere other than within an Aufklarunp. Moreover, 
nothing can guarantee the différence between these two figures of history 
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or of praxis— the one, which repeats, and the other, which initiâtes. They 
bring us back to the ambiguity of the word “history,” an unstable Word 
that fluctuâtes between a “legend” (a received text, a law that must be 
read, a society’s profit) and a “becoming other” (a taking of the risk of 
self-affirmation, through ourselves assuring our own existences). The an- 
alyst himself does not escape this ambivalence. As soon as his science 
becomes a “deceptive aid”; as soon as he “keeps only the deposit but not 
the drive”- 22 as soon as he turns a teaching, a clientèle, even a society 
into the exalted ersatz of the father, into the congrégation or the devil 
of former times, he conceals from himself what he believes he is clari- 

fy pf eu d draws a line of démarcation between these two sides of psy- 
choanalytic practice when he speaks of the protean principle that he wiü 
use like a razor to eut through the signifiers on the surface of a discourse 
or a text He will express the criterion that saves him from accepting his 
own science as a nurturing law. And with the wink of an eye he explains 
to us the imperialism of his diagnoses and, quite a surprise for us, his 
way of imposing an interprétation by insisting on a patientas word: There 
it is.” In his practice he establishes the scientist’s act as what is beyond a 
necessary knowledge. In effect, a casual ease curiously inhabits the min- 
utiae of his analysis. He legitimizes his work as an author by takmg risks. 
He refers to a stylish “flair” that can be only loosely defmed because it 
is simply his own. From his point of view, analytical practice is always 
an act of risk. It never éliminâtes a surprise. It cannot be identified with 
the accomphshment of a norm. The ambiguity of a set of words could 
never be brought forward solely by the “application” of a law. Knowl- 
edge never guarantees this “benefit.” The Aufklarung remains an affair of 
tact — eine Sache des Takts (GW 13:330). w24 

Such “divination,” the last resort of a “learned ignorance, probably 
plays the same rôle as the bottle that Haitzmann, now Brother Chiysos- 
tome, was allowed on certain evenings when he quietly intoxicated him- 
self. At those times the former artist and old man of the world thum e 
his nose at his guardian angels, just as he had formerly been sharper than 
his devil by showing up at the Mariazell pilgrimage in order to take bacK 
his pact, or just as he had also tricked the monks of momstery by 
plavine for them the comedy of two successive pacts (GW 13:34b 40). 
This poor old devil (armer Teufd, GW 13:351) was not that . ctazy. Ot 
at least his madness was perhaps the überty he took vis-à-vis the law that 
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forced him to dépend on a new father. Does Freud mean to say that 
every scientist plays his own science, as Haitzmann played the law of his 
congrégation? That would hâve been a drunken joy of tact, a madness 
of the act. In any case, for the painter’s surreptitious freedom, Freud 
substitutes a décisive and never definitive act. For the rule dodged by 
binges on the sly, he substitutes the science that in the last instance only 
the subject authorizes. To a madness that cornes before science, in Freud’s 
work there is opposed a madness that expresses science; a science that 
“allows” is combined with the scientist who “allows himself.” 

A possible connection can be found here between the psychoanalytical 
act and psychoanalytical science. But nothing insures this act, since the 
devil of yesterday is replaced by so many other successive nurturing laws, 
“diabolical” assurances drawn from a knowledge, a clientèle, a confine- 
ment, and from every other way of being exempted from producing his- 
tory, thanks to the “privilège of being a son.” 


NOTES 

1. Sigmund Freud, “Eine Teufelsneurose im siebzehnten Jahrhundert,” in 
Gesammelte Werke, 18 vols. (London: Imago Press, 1940-1968), 13:315-53. 
This édition is hereafter abbreviated GW. Subséquent citations appear in paren- 
thèses in the text of this chapter. “Eine Teufelsneurose” is available in English, 
as “A Seventeenth-Century Demonological Neurosis,” in The Standard Edition of 
the Complété Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud , 24 vols., J. Strachey, tr. and 
ed. (London: Hogarth Press, 1953-1974), 19:69-105. The Standard Edition is 
hereafter abbreviated SE. 

2. The information is essentially consituted by documents on possession or 
sorcery (juridical, medical, or religious texts, etc.); it does not originate in sor- 
cerers or the possessed, unless it is taken in the course of interrogations accusing 
them or provided in narratives judging them. 

3. Thus Michel Foucault, in his préfacé to Madness and Civilization (New 
York: Panthéon, 1965), says in respect to this limit-structure or structure of dé- 
niai that “history is only possible on the basis of an absence of history” (pp. ix- 
x); see pp. v-vi in the French, Histoire de la folie à l’âge classique (Paris: Plon, 
1961). À sketch of the study that Foucault announced on demoniac “expérience 
and the réduction made of it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (p. 34, 
n. 1) can be found in his “Médecins, juges, et sorciers au XVII e siècle,” Médecine 
de France (1969), no. 200, pp. 121-28. 

4. In addition to Robert Mandrou’s already-classic study Magistrats et sorciers 
; en France au XVIT siècle (Paris: Plon, 1968), I should like to refer to the doc- 
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umentation assembled in Jean-Joseph Surin, Correspondance , which I edited (Paris- 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1966), as well as “La Magistrature devant la sorcellerie du 
XVII e siècle,” in my L’Absent de l’histoire (Paris: Marne, 1973), pp. 13-39. 

5. Ida Macalpine and Richard A. Hunter, Schizophrenia 1677: A Psychiatrie 
Study of an Illustrated Autobiographical Record of Demoniacal Possession (London: 
W. Dawson, 1956), which includes reproductions of Haitzmann’s paintings. 

6. Ibid., p. 103. 

7. As both an ethnologist and a psychoanalyst, Géza Roheim adopts a more 
Freudian perspective when he replaces this element (the female devil) within the 
organization of indications fiimished by Haitzmann. In his Psychanalyse et an- 
thropologie (Paris: Gallimard, 1967), pp. 523-25, he accepts the interprétation 
advanced in “A Seventeenth-Century Demonological Neurosis.” Yet he prefers 
anodier which would be Freudian in the past condidonal tense (what Freud should 
hâve or would hâve said): “Should Freud hâve written his article later, I am con- 
vinced that he would hâve interpreted the devil as the superego. The difficulties 
begin with melancholy, that is, with the superego’s violent attacks unleashed against 
the ego. These occur after the father’s death, when the subject feels guilty because 
of his death wishes. As a painter, he feels inferior (a guilt or inferiority complex) 
and promises that he will be a good son of the patentai substitute if the latter 
(the father-substitute or the superego) reduces the pressure it is bringing to bear 
on him and stops inhibiting the activity of his ego. The struggle between the ego 
and superego is ended when the walls of the monastery close around him. From 
that point on he is secured” (p. 524; my italics). Whatever can be made of the 
“struggle between the ego and the superego” (which so often resembles a war 
of the gods), the évocation of this “ending” does not appear to conform with 
Freud’s thinking, which as we shall see hardly tends to end the story as legends 
end, that is, with a happy réconciliation. Roheim’s exegesis avoids the essential 
problem of “substitutions” or “displacements” (to be discussed later in this chap- 
ter) that exdude, as Lacan notes, “the promise of a resolution.” 

8. See for example Etienne Thuau’s study La Raison d’Etat et pensée politique 
à l’époque de Richelieu (Paris: Armand Colin, 1966). 

9. Here I envisage only the theoretical significance of this position. The fact 
that Freud attributes the qualities of being clearer and more easily discemed to 
more distant manifestations (which are also further “isolated” from him), and 
thus perhaps to disaffected and “dead” traces of the subject, is a point that might 
be associated with his taste for archeology, and might clarify his own psychology. 

10. W. C. Bullitt, préfacé to Sigmund Freud and W. C. Bullitt, Thomas Wood- 
rnv Wilson, Twenty-Eighth President of the United States: A Psychological Study (Boston 
and London: Houghton Mifïlin, 1967). Surely Freud was seduced by the abun- 
dant and concise documentation which Bullitt assembled. Bullitt observed that 
for a long time Freud had been intending to Write a psychological study of a 
contemporary about whom thousands of facts had been documented. 

11. Sigmund Freud, préfacé to Totem and Taboo, SE 13:xii. 

12. Ibid. 

13. See R. Payer-Thurn, “Faust in Mariazell,” in Chronik des Wiener Goethe- 
Vereins (1924), vol. 3. 
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The Fiction ofHistory 

The Writin/j of Moses and Monotheism 


E rudition on easily overwhelmIVtoo mAMmXhnm, m the wealrf, 
of citation cmployed in its most “senous” Pesages. But that is 
not whete the text teaUy is. It is a “fantasy,” 2 as iFteud notes of 
these three essays intended to explain the 

da- Saae GW 16:103; “a créature of legend, SE 23.7). Mraignt on, m 
talvS takes a step aside, toward those imaginaty productions that a 
dasskal usage designated in French a s fantaisie. Swaying left and right, 
heie frLcer who is in unstable equihbrium wherevet she nps het 

^Thetatt initiatesa^ky between religions “legend” <%,) and Fteudian 
“construction" (KonUktion), between the object under study and the 
discourse petfotming the analysis. This play takes place m «ta area 
of an ambivalence, in what gives “fiction” the meamng both of a pm 
duction ( firnen, to fashion, to fabricate) and of a disguise or a • 
Evemhing fs tmtave.ed in the field of relations between die Ug** 
construis and the ruse that would “make us believe in the ^no 
mixed terrain of production and lure. What history créâtes and what n 
rative dissimulâtes will meet in that very place. Moses and M °™ 
Ltedat this intersection ofhistory - and “on. But its ehia^ndo. 
not escape what it is elucidating. In the fashion of a fantasy, it Ulls 
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of what is produced in a tradition. This theory of fiction is indeed a “the- 
oretical fiction.” 3 

It is “my novel,” Freud remarks to Arnold Zweig. In order to explain 
the genesis of the monotheist legend, Freud builds an édifice (Aufbau) 
placed in the proximity of legend. His own relation to writing is the 
question which endlessly recurs, coming and going in his study of a re- 
ligion, and making up a text. In this work, Freud’s longest planned and 
his last, born of internai contradictions and doubt, what is ultimately 
narrated is writing. An autoanalysis of the scriptural construction (or “fic- 
tion”), it revolves around the operation that had so often assumed the 
form of a historiography (a Geschichtschreibung ) , from the Case Historiés 
(Krankengeschichten) to this last “historical novel.” A theory of analytical 
(or scientific) narrativity is put forward, but once again it takes the shape 
of historical narration. 

Now I must ask: what disturbing uncanniness does Freudian writing 
trace within the historian’s territory, where it enters dancing? Recipro- 
cally, in what fashion will my question, born of an archivai and scriptural 
labor that cultivâtes this territory, and seduced by the fiction of a psy- 
choanalytical history, be enlightened/distorted through Freud’s analysis? 

The Discourse of Fragments, or the Body of the Text 

IF we omit the very distant precedents for the fascination that the image 
of Moses holds for Freud, as well as the anonymous publication of “The 
Moses of Michelangelo” in Imago in 1914 (the author’s “style of think- 
ing,” remarked an editor’s note, “offers some analogy with psychoanal- 
ytical methods”), the history of the text begins around the years 1933- 
1934. It begins with questions born of Nazi anti-Semitism, and with the 
“formula,” generative of the text, through which an answer cornes to 
Freud: 

Faced with the new persécutions, one asks oneself again how the 
Jews hâve corne to be what they are and how they hâve attracted 
this undying hatred. I soon discovered the formula: Moses created 
the Jews. So I gave my work the title: The Man Moses, a historical 
novel. . . . The work fits into three sections. The first is like an 
interesting novel; the second is laborious and boring; the third is 
flall of content and makes exacting reading. The whole enterprise 
broke down on this third section, for it involved a theory of reli- 
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gion — certainly nothing new for me after Totem and Taboo, but 

something new and fondamental for the uninitiated. 4 

An “Egyptian Moses” is the “starting point” for his analytical work. 5 
As in dreams, a “primai word” ( Urwort ) cornes to him expressed in con- 
tradictory terms. 6 At the beginning of the genealogy of the text, there is 
this “fantasy” which inscribes a violence and a ruse of history into the 
question of identity, and it is developed on the triple register of a novel, 
an erudite study, and a theory. But in 1934 a Father Schmidt appears 
casting his shadow over the project. From Rome this religious apologist 
for primitive monotheism threatens societies of psychoanalysis in Italy 
and even in Vienna where, according to Freud, he “décidés the policy of 
our country!” The phantasm of the “hostile Father,” the ghost of Cathoüc 
power, prohibits the publication of Moses. In fact, it is above ail the “spe- 
cialists,” Kafkaesque guardians of knowledge before the gâte of their law, 
who arrest Freud. Too great a lack of scholarly credibility keeps him from 
publishing the work. Freud needs historical proofs, not in order to be 
convinced — he is already convinced enough without them — but in order 
to arm the “weakness” of his myth before producing it on foreign ground, 
in the field of history. 7 “I was obliged to construct so imposing a statue 
upon feet of clay, so that any fool could topple it.” 8 As in 1910, Moses 
pertains to the sphere of vision; he is a statue. But now Freud is the 
Michelangelo, and already he imagines the image and the work broken 
by the érudition of others. A paradox. Freud would like to hâve a seam- 
less argumentation to protect this discourse introducing a division within 
Moses (the “Egyptian”). But his efforts do not succeed in filling the gap 
within the historical verisimilitude. Like its hero, the work remains doven, 
broken, half-history and half-novel. 

The text is therefore “repressed.” Freud notes, “ Moses , which has been 
laid aside,” is left in a silence where “nothing takes its place.” 9 This re- 
pressed text cannot be obfuscated by substitution, to the contrary of what 
happens to the character Moses, excluded by a murder and “replaced” by 
a legend. The Freudian study, arrested in an almost messianic position, 
must wait in the shadows for its moment to appear {GW 16:158). 

Yet in 1937 the first part appears in Imago, in what for Freud amounts 
to a derisory place of publication. 10 The discourse changes its status by 
virtue of its staging, which discreetly transforms its seriousness into com- 
edy. At the International Congress of Psychoanalysis held in Paris in Au- 
gust 1938, a fragment of the second part, nothing less than “The Great 
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Man,” is read by Anna Freud. Is the “fantasy” of 1934 reversed into a 
magisterial academie cloak? Within the institution of knowledge, the fan- 
tasy plays the rôle of the legend of the absent founding father, now told 
in the voice of the other. Behind this disguise, the author nonetheless 
continues to keep his distance. When his text reaches the public, the au- 
thor withdraws. They castle. They are no doser to being in the same place 
than before. Freud feels neither union nor solidarity with his work (GW 
16:160); he cannot be identified with it. The entire work is published 
in 1939, split between the German édition in Amsterdam and the English 
in London. Drei Abhandlungen: “Three Essays.” At the threshold of the 
second, two préfacés contradicting each other. In the middle of the third, 
an interruption, where a “résumé” of the work is inserted. And soon after 
this publication, Freud disappears. What remains on the public stage, in 
likeness to Dubuffet’s Don Coucoubazar, is a text in pièces, in which the 
break marked from the beginning by the contradictory formula— making 
the opposite figures of Moses and the Egyptian coincide— is multiplied. 
This is not a book, but a discourse of fragments. 

But in constructing this history in which the text plays the rôle of a 
hero among adversàries, passing through trials to a final disclosure, what 
am I indeed doing, if not effacing the rupture operative everywhere in 
the text and taking a chronological continutiy for granted, where the var- 
ious withdrawals from and returns to the “work” are arranged in order? 

I am building in turn a “legend” of the text. Through my narrative, I am 
obliterating the rift which was marked from the beginning, which or- 
ganizes the form of this text disseminated in small fragments, and which 
is repeated within its content with the obsessive mention of “lacunae,” 
with the scrutiny of contradictions from which it is developed ( Wider - 
streit meiner Motive, GW 16:115; SE 23:14), or with the imbroglio into 
which it sinks further and further as it advances. I am taking this text 
back to a linearity which betrays it. I am putting the ersatz of my history 
(a connected sériés of known facts) in the place of this writing which is 
a novel by dint of its avowed relations with its other. We must therefore 
return to the text, to its unsure, fissured ground, even at the risk of losing 
our way there. We must enter into a fiction, which continuously envelops 
us and disallows mastery, even while it opens paths toward a particular 
clarification {Kldrung eines Sachverhalts, GW 16:104; SE 23:7). 

This cracked surface refers to a movement of what is said. An ambi- 
guity is at work, shaking up these fragments which distort and corre- 
spond to each other. Breaks — lacunae — allow some of them to play over 
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the others. Whence the possibilities of meaning that arise or are un- 
done — the noise and opacity of a body of words. To be sure, everything 
happens within the field that Freud circumscribes: “the construction and 
transformation of legends” (. Bildung und Umgestaltung von Sagen, GW 
16:112; SE 23:16). But the birth and the transformations of the Mosaic 
tradition represent only one régime of the analysis. The genesis of the 
historical figure of the Jew and the genesis of Freudian writing always 
intervene. The place from which Freud writes and the production of his 
writing enter into the text along with the object that he is taking up. How 
does a religious legend take form? How hâve the Jews become what they 
are? What is it that builds a writing? The three questions are combined. 
Thus the text acquires volume, that is, it can be heard better than it can 
be seen, as if it were increasingly illegible in the process of becoming 
more and more audible. This complexity would hâve the ultimate limit 
of being nothing more than Sound. It plays on the rich ambiguity and 
the ruses of sounds, which the graphie process of writing aims at elim- 
inating. So at issue here is a vocal text. It oscillâtes between line (lin- 
earity) and voice (polysemy). 11 In reading/hearing it, I dream of the fab- 
ulous représentation that Freud gave of Rome one day by supposing an 
image, coming from nowhere, in which incompatible places would co- 
incide, “in which nothing that has once corne into existence will hâve 
passed away and ail earlier phases of development continue to exist along- 
side the latest one.” Spatiality forbids such coexistence in the same place. 
“If we want to represent historical sequence in spatial terms we can only 
do it by juxtaposition in space.” 12 In order to transcribe or paint them, 
we proceed toward a flattening. 

Moses works in the opposite way. Through metaphor, a rhetorical means, 
and through ambivalence, a theoretical instrument, many things are in 
play in the same spot, transforming each spatial element into a volume 
where they intersect, and introducing the movement of a quid pro quo 
(what cornes in place of what?) everywhere. Different historiés “subsist” 
in the same place, as in the Rome Freud had fantasized. They are not 
localized one beside another; the genesis of Mosaic monotheism is not 
situated in a past which would be “juxta-posed” to the présent of Freud- 
ian writing. The Freudian fiction does not lend itself to this spatial dis- 
tinction of historiography in which the subject of knowledge is given a 
place, the “présent,” separated from the site of his or her object, which 
in turn would be defmed as a “past.” Here, past and présent are moving 
within the same polyvalent place. And none of the “levels” of the text is 
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the referent for the others. If there is “meta-phor,” it characterizes a Sys- 
tem of reciprocal relations. There are no stable éléments which arrest this 
circulation, or which, by assigning one or another of the strata a “truth” 
value, would bestow upon the others the function of an image, a sub- 
stitute, or an effect. What is told at the same time about Moses, about 
the Jew, or about Freud cannot be brought back to a single one of the 
different registers on which is analyzed (auto-analyzed and hetero-ana- 
lyzed) the production of a writing. 

This fiction is paid for at a price made noticeable by its structure. It 
appears to be the text of an old man, burdened and coming apart because 
of his âge, 13 without scholarly assurance and exaetness. In the end in the 
envoy to the readers (GW 16:246; SE 23:136-37), it is offered as a gift, 
in the way that a host contributes a story to conversation with dinner 
guests. The text is developed in an uncertainty of being received (al- 
though in a certainty of being right to the point). From where it is sit- 
uated, the text would never impose itself as a form of knowledge might, 
as authorized from elsewhere. To the contrary, the text is constructed as 
a relation between an analytical method and doubt (Zweifel, GW 16:130). 
In the same way as the Bible of which it speaks, the text “contains pre- 
cious and, indeed, invaluable historical data” (GW 16:143; SE 23:41). 
If the Jewish writings betray their “confusion and contradictions and their 
unmistakable signs of centuries of continuous and tendentious révisions 
and superimpositions” (GW 16:112; SE 23:16), the same is true for Freud’s 
Three Essays.” The mark of contradictions, fragmentations, and ad- 
junctions is preserved, 14 before this published plurality can be trans- 
formed into a book” (into a “Bible”) through the Freudian tradition. 15 
The séparation within it is made apparent— through the inner conflict 
(doubt) or the “in-coherence” of reasoning (interruptions, the fragility 
of hypothèses, lacunae). Weakness is the ultimate price of this fable. It 
is the confession that causes within the text the stirring of an unknown 
within the symbolization of its levels, the tumult of a body through the 
play of its depths. 

a A C£work ” ( GW !6:160; SE 23:58), however, is what is at stake: an 
“analysis,” that is, a rigorous practice of délimitation. If Freud’s work lets 
the metaphor of its levels or its quesions spin around, it is not because 
he déniés the breakage. He situâtes it otherwise. Rupture does not in- 
tervene as a séparation between régions (the past and the présent, the 
mdividual and the collective, etc.), but as the very principle of their func- 
tioning. Freud’s lucidity works quite prudently, obstinately, even craftily 
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at this exact point, on the ground where death is announced to the Jews 
through the horror of anti-Semitic totalitarianism and through the vio- 
lence of an “undying hatred.” 

Traditionally, self-accusation is the price of meaning: it is necessary to 
accuse oneself so that misfortune may be understood. In the case of Freud, 
confession is of another sort. Yet his lucidity is affirmed within the con- 
tinuity of this tradition, as an inhérent problem. First of ail, his lucidity 
assumes the form of a witticism that is at once fiinny and blasphemous: 
the Egyptian Moses. 16 The enigma that Freud opposes to the hatred ap- 
pears to belong to a rhetoric of dreams. An oxymoron puts together two 
contradictory pôles, the Jew and the Egyptian. But it thus interiorizes 
the division that until then had been a “distinction” in respect to others. 
Séparation from the Egyptian had been the founding act of the élection 
of the Jews, its doublet being the act that instituted Yahweh as unique 
and as creator through his séparation from the world. For Freud, this 
break is always internai, cleaving the subject himself. It annihilâtes the 
self-identity that had been acquired through the élimination of a “re- 
mainder.” And since the question is posed in terms of a historical foun- 
dation, this annihilation must be inscribed at the origin, namely, in the 
murder of Moses. Identity is not one, but two. One and the other. In the 
beginning, there is the plural. Such is the principle of writing, of analysis 
(which is division, décomposition), and of history. We will see that “one 
and the other” is inverted here, and so is the “un-known,” of “neither 
one nor the other.” In any event, this relation cannot be overcome. In 
the language of an élection that is turned into an eliminating hatred, this 
relation can only be expressed in the style of a coincidatio oppositorum, or 
through a reprise which posits that the relation of opposites — the Jew 
and the Egyptian — is fondamental. The joke pénétrâtes the stability by 
re-using its own terms; the joke subverts it. It is a lapsus, the fall of a 
truth lacking seriousness, or a Rabelaisian fart in a ceremony commem- 
orating history. 

Such is the kernal (Kern), the content ( Gehalt ), or rather the “piece of 
truth” (ein Stück vergessener Wahrheit, GW 16:239; SE 23:35) which dé- 
termines the production of legend (and also of writing?). This fragment, 
a hardened morsel, both breaking and broken, causes the body of the 
Jewish Sage to proliferate, in a tradition repressing the memory without 
entirely effacing the scar of an initial wound. This body can only be “rep- 
resented” by a discourse that in turn is wounded — that is analytical and 
fragmented — while what it narrâtes as true assumes the form of fiction. 
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It develops Freud’s formula, which argues at once for the duality of an 
initial rupture, the opposition of contents that are made to shift together 
within the same place, and the déception belonging to the apparition of 
each of these contents when it appears without its contrary term. Having 
been made from these apparitions or figures, history can be narrated as 
a senes of lures. It is no less subject to analysis, as another labor of the 
same formula: a little piece of truth ( ein Stückchen Wahrheit , GW 16:239) 
is endlessly being diffosed within history’s obscurantist repressions, and 
repeated in religious obfoscations. This “true” element can be expressed 
only m illusion, according to a procedure upheld by something akin to 
an instinct for the lie. Freud notes that it could never be established that 
the human intellect possesses a particular gift for truth, or the life of the 
human mind a particular bent for recognizing truth (GW 16:237). Sup- 
posing that a taste for truth exists would be tantamount to an optimistic 
and idealist hypothesis. We are led to believe what flatters our desire and 
our illusions. We ail seek fabulations. Therefore there only remains the 
possibility of working within the éléments of représentation, of playing 
the game of “he who loses, wins” with déception. We go from the fictive 
to fiction when we learn how to play at “You’re lying.” 

Thus the Freudian fable présents itself as “analytical” because it restores 
or admits the rupture that recurs and shifts; and as “fictional” because it 
grasps only substitutes for other things and illusory stabilities in relation 
to the division that makes them castie within the same place. Its own 
object is the délimitation itself. Freud deals precisely with what histo- 
riographers présupposé and place outside of their field of inquiry when 
they attempt to comprehend various figures (économie, social, mental) 
established as distinct units. For that very reason Freud is an analyst and 
not a historian. Yet by working on the terrain of history, Freud inverts 
the relation between these units and their postulate. He composes the 
“novel” of history as if, through this chiasmus, he were taking the po- 
sition of the Marquis de Sade, who thus distinguished these two ways 
of knowing man, through history and through the novel: “The engraving 
Stylus of history depicts him only when he makes himself seen, but then 
it is not he; . . . the paintbrush of the novel, to the contrary, seizes his 
inner nature to the quick . . . takes him when he lets this mask fall.” 17 

But where de Sade posits an exclusive disjunction (either one or the 
other), Freud detects a conjunction (one and the other) giving rise to 
contrary expressions on the basis of a cleavage. Freud’s novel is ultimately 
constructed in its relation between a zéro point and a sériés, between 
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death and the “quid pro quo.” The murder of Moses marks the initial 
division and represents within the vocabulary of an inherited tradition 
(man as “he makes himself seen”) the event that cannot be written, that 
has never had and never will hâve its own place. It is the “inter-dict” lost 
within the Scripture that befrays it, the invisible bloodstain whence the 
text is generated. A play on words and a play of appearances in the same 
spot, the quid pro quo is the means by which the event is repeated by 
being effaced; it is the process of chronological events, the link between 
the successive substitutions of the Egyptian and the Jew. Death is some- 
thing outside of the text; it conditions discursive production. Within the 
text, the quid pro quo is the effect of the text’s fiinctioning as the figure 
tricking death. 

Freud ultimately puts his novel in the place of history, just as he puts 
the Egyptian Moses in the place of the Jewish Moses — in order to hâve 
them shift around the “litde piece of truth” that their play represents. Yet 
this shattering of identity, this discourse of fragments, is still enveloped 
in historical connotations, just as the character that it takes apart and puts 
into circulation keeps the name of Moses. The word remains — “history” 
or “Moses” — but the thing is split, and its fragments corne and go in a 
general rearrangement, reiterating the “de-fection” generating fiction. 

Writing in the Languette of the Other, or Fiction 

ACCORDING to the Marquis de Sade, knowledge that allows accession 
to “the art of writing novels” is “acquired only through misfortunes and 
through tmvel .” 18 Freud’s text in effect bears these two marks, which are 
transformed into deaths and déplacements. I believe that he cornes quite 
near to the préfacé to de Sade’s Crimes of Love. “Misfortunes” and “trav- 
els” are combined in the text’s situation of being a displaced writing, in 
the same way that we speak of “displaced persons.” The novel takes up 
the question of its own birthplace, that is, the “undying hatred” that com- 
pels the Jew to make endless departures. Its contents express this: a founding 
alteration — an Egyptian Moses — is reiterated in a succession of changed 
places. The textual construction illustrâtes the point more clearly: writing 
ascribes a path for itself in a language that cannot be dissociated from 
primitive misfortune and perpétuai deceit. Freud is not at ail “at home” 
in the language his analysis passes through. A foreignness in regard to 
his native language is the origin of the relations his writing keeps with 
the “non-place” of fiction or dreams. Fiction knows none of the stabilities 
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(pokucal, national) taken for granted by historiography. In Freud’s case 
as m that of Kafka, the fiction supposes that the writer is still “the guest 
of the German language ,” 19 which is nonetheless his native longue But 
he gives its true weight to the fact that he has only been “accepted” when 
he has been expeUed by Nazi anti-Semitism. 2 » Right where he might hâve 
felt himself at home, the brutal elimmation of the Jew forces him to recall 
that he is only provisionally “tolerated,” always in transit . 21 The Nazi 
event bnngs back an originary misfortune and leads him back to the in- 
hérent structure of the scriptural expérience, to Erinnmmy, which, ac- 
cor ing to the Hegelian pun, is at once a conscious memory and an 
vmimng m uf (Er-Imerury ). 22 Examination of the Mosaic tradition 
also concerns writing, insofar as that tradition is articulated within lan- 
guage as if within its other. It amounts to self-analysis. What is said of 
the unconscious (or of the other) within language, the obiect of psy- 
choanalytical writing, reveals its inverse with this writing that constituas 
the Freudian labor of travehng within another language. It is hardly su- 
prismg that this study would put into question the matriarchy of the 
maternai tongue (German), the mother country (Israël), or the nurturing 
tradition (the Mosaic Scriptures), and replace these territorial identities 
with the law of the father that is introduced by the combination of an 
origmary murder (“misfortune”) and an endless process of displacements 
( travels ). Language is not the “house of being” (Heidegger), but the 
place of itinérant alteration. 

Seen from this angle, the reading of Moses and Monotheism leads me 
as to a forest clearmg for secret rendezvous, back to Kafka’s letter on 
Jewish writers: 

They existed among three impossibilities, which I just happen to 
call hnguistic. It is simplest to call them that. But they might also 
be called something entirely different. These are: The impossibility 
of not writing, the impossibility of writing German, the impossi- 
bihty of writing differently. One might also add a fourth impossi- 
bility, the impossibility of writing (since the despair could not be 
assuaged by writing, was hostile to both life and writing; writing 
is only an expédient, as for someone who is writing his will shortly 
before he hangs himeslf, an expédient that may well last a whole 
hfe . . .) 2i 

In Freud’s instance such testamentary writing is not bound to “despair ” 

It plays most cunningly with falsehood. A suspicion moves forward. It 
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follows a prudent and methodical path within the element of the Jewish 
Sage or German Kultur, in two maternai languages that are, however, 
foreign, or “borrowed.” To understand it we must return to the 
“heading” — or “genesis” — of the narrative. The “beginning” of the text 
does not deal with Moses’ origins (instead, this will be a product of the 
study), but instead deals with the way in which Freud situâtes himself in 
présent time. Hence the initial sentence of the first essay: “To deprive 
[absprechen] a people of the man whom they take pride in as the greatest 
of their sons is not a thing to be gladly or carelessly undertaken, least of 
ail by someone who is himself one of them” ( angehM , belonging to them; 
GW 16:103; SE 23:7). 

The text is born of the relation between a departure and a debt. What 
is “theoretical” is the déviation from the avowed institution. Within iden- 
tity, dispossession and membership create the rift from which writing is 
produced. This Zwischenraum, or interval, is neither adhesion to an es- 
tablished alliance nor the pretension of being “un-bound,” “ab-solute” 
and absolved. It is neither orthodoxy nor liberty. The Freudian “dispute” 
is still marked by his “solidarity” as a member of B’nai B’rith. It is an 
exile that is not preserved from genealogical misfortune. It does not imply 
a lapsus of membership, contrary to what happens in a Freudian “tra- 
dition” that betrays his writing by its act of transmission. 24 A lacuna is 
at work throughout the text (and “fiction” is thus mixed into “history”) 
from the moment when the tacit basis of discourse is no longer a dis- 
avowal ( Verleugnung ) of the institution, an obfuscation of belonging to 
a family, a society, or a people, in other words, no longer a lapse of 
memory about the debt; 25 and this lacuna opérâtes, inversely, when dis- 
course no longer serves to reiterate a membership and to provide a fam- 
ilial or social “genea-logy” as in the “priestly narrative” which among the 
Hebrews sought to “establish a continuity between its contemporary pe- 
riod and the remote Mosaic past” by “disavowing” ( verleugnen ) the break 
between them (GW 16:169; SE 23:65). This text is authorized from 
neither a “non-place” nor from the “truth” of a place. It is not ideological, 
like a so-called asocial discourse, nor is it doctrinal, like priestly discourse 
which daims to speak forever of the same originary and founding place. 
In the first case, departure is taken to be a libération when it déniés the 
debt. In the second, upholding of the proper name (Moses or Jésus, Freud 
or Lacan) allows only the eüipsis of a death and brings with it the lure 

of identity. , 

Freud’s narrative has much to do with suspicion, which is rupture, douot, 
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and with filiation, which is both debt and law. Membership is expressed 
only through distance, through traveling farther and farther away from 
a ground of identity. A name still obliges, but no longer provides the 
thing, this nurturing land. Thus Freud must bet his place within writing. 
He gambles it with his cards on the table — he risks his relation with the 
real — in the game organized by a loss. The obligation to pay the debt, 
the refusai to abandon the name and the people (“Jérusalem, I shall not 
forget thee”) 26 and, hence, the impossibility of not writing, are built over 
the dispossession of ail “genea-logical” language. The work has no he- 
reditary soil. It is nomadic. Writing cannot forget the misfortune from 
which its necessity springs; nor can it count on tacit, rich, and fostering 
“évidences” that can provide for an “agrarian” speaker his intimacy with 
a mother tongue. Writing begins with an exodus. 27 It proceeds in foreign 
languages. Its only recourse is the very élucidation of its travels in the 
tongue of the other: it is analysis. 

Much more than to Exodus, which narrâtes the Jewish people’s ac- 
quisition of their own land through the gesture of breaking away from 
the Egyptian, the Freudian theory of writing refers to the history which 
inverts the traditional myth: the destruction of the Temple and the loss 
of the identifying soil. This event was the impossible: a rupture of being 
that had been defïned up until then by the relation between the land and 
the élection. Hereafter the nation mourns. This expérience of défection 
could not give way to a political legend. Brought back to Egypt, the Jews 
then make Scripture the substitute for the second Temple (burned in a.d. 
70). In the third and fourth centuries, the Book (the “Bible” in the sin- 
gular) is formed, but in Egyptian Greek (the so-called Septuagint Bible), 
from Hebrew books or scrolls (in the plural) translated by Jews into the 
language of the enemy country in which they find themselves living with- 
out any hope of return to Israël. 28 That the loss of the ancestral land is 
the precondition for the appearance of the “Bible” (a textual and a unique 
totality); that the book takes the place of lost prophétie speech (“proph- 
étie” writing replacing the oracle, since “there are no more prophets”) 
and of the land given to sight (“O Israël, I shall never see thee again”); 
that Scripture is produced in the place and in the language of the other; fï- 
nally, that an ability-to-speak-in-the-alienating-element (that is, transla- 
tion, interprétation, analysis) draws its necessity from the relation be- 
tween the alteration of identity and the law of the debt: what are ail these 
points, if not “Moses the Egyptian?” The language of the Egyptian — 
Greek — is riddled with mourning. Inversely, it is in the land that has 
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become for the Jews the land symptomatic of their death (of the dissem- 
inated fatherland) that the text of the law is built. These are Freud’s theses. 
Everything happens as if he had mistaken one period for another, or as 
if he had made one the metaphor of the other. Certainly he speaks of 
beginnings. But he narrâtes in a novel about Mosaic origins what the birth 
of itinérant Judaism and closed Scripture during the first centuries of our 
era had been in history. 

No matter what, he could never be authorized by the land where he 
is writing: neither “his” language, “his” culture, “his” fatherland, nor “his” 
scientific compétence can authorize the text. These résidences ail speak 
of a familiar foreignness. Freud is the accomplice of the other that speaks 
therein, because he is still a foreigner to the opaque intimacy of every 
place and even of his own ground. His letters speak of the distance he 
takes in respect to the fanaticism of Agoudath Israël; of his résistance to 
the German Jews who, with Dr. Neumann’s “Union of National Jews,” 
for example, felt themselves legitimized by dint of constituting an intel- 
ligentsia within German culture; of his réservations about Jewish nation- 
alism attempting to recover an identity in Israël. His works also impugn 
the assurance that his proceeding might hâve been able to draw from an 
acquired position. Everywhere his phantasms themselves betray an un- 
certainty in respect to place — the inverse of the certitude invested in a method 
(a way of proceeding). 

Such is the very question which Moses and Monotheism explores. This 
“testamentary” work, in Kafka’s sense, is dedicated to an analysis of the 
relation that writing keeps with a place. Here, the uncertainty of place, 
or division, is not what must be eliminated so that discourse can be or- 
ganized. In the fashion of the Mosaic quid pro quo or of Freudian doubt 
(Zweifel), it is to the contrary the postulate of the construction (Konstruc- 
tion) and the element within which the discourse is produced. The doubt 
and the method imply one another, while they excluded one another in 
Descartes. Writing is born of and treats of admitted doubt, of explicit 
division; in sum, of the impossibility of its own place. It articulâtes the 
constandy initial fact that the subject is never authorized by a place, that 
he could never be founded on an inaltérable cogito, that he is always for- 
eign to himself and forever deprived of an ontological ground, and hence 
is always left over, superfluous , always the debtor of a death, indebted in 
respect to the disappearance of a genealogical and territorial “substance,” 
and bound to a name lacking property. 

This loss and this obligation generate writing. From this genesis, Freud 
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désignâtes the secret, through the “little piece of truth”_the Egyptian 
Moses-that he extracts from antient history. But he descri bed luong 
before m one of his dreams, that is, in that genre of truth which is written 
in the reveahng and deceptive land of dreams, and whose non-place is 
pnv. eged m every situation in which one lacks a land ofone’s own The 
ight after (or before?) the burial of his father, he dreamed that he was 
facing a storefront where he read the inscription: 

PLEASE CLOSE THE EYES 

We could internet: there is no longer either a father or a land to see 
But hc understood: One should do one’s duties towards the dead ” M 
lhe notice - a prmted notice, placard or poster, rather like the notices 
orbiddmg One to smoke m railway waiting rooms” 30 — appeared in the 
dretun in the fashion of the Tables of Law corne to replacée father as 
Z mSC T° n md “ «* -0' statement of the “duty”‘ of writin^Cl^ 
î T ' a g fT of res P ect and of fareweU. A debt and a dfparture 
An * h0rm and «**«*«•• Only in stations do notices post the law of 
writing, a voyage indissolubly linked to a mourning 

hemn^r^ FreUd “ C !° SCS thC ey “” ° f Moses - In thc historical sphere 
| h 7u l !' C ge f mre that he made 1,1 m aesthetic study when he ana- 
yzed Michelangelo s Moses. “No piece of statuaty” he said, “has made a 
stronger impression on me.- But just as “I iiscd to sit down iTfon 
of the statue in the expectation that I should now see how it would start 
up on its raised foot, dash the Tables of the Law to the ground and to 
y its wrath . . nothmg of the kind happened.” 32 The stone statue does 

cabn P 7 r ams “ Immobile ” 31111 “rigid.” Michelangelo’s Moses 

cahns himself for the observer m order to avoid letting the Tables slip 

rcma RT"' î PaSS '° n ‘ S extin « uished *> that the Scripture wfll 

— iM ° 3 marmoreal monument, he is “hold- 

mg the Tables. The law is based on a death. 

it T y ' BUt ‘ nitial,y madc P° ssible through a séparation 

S™an T the T that haunts its P rocecd ing- No identity, be 
t German or Ziomst, could ever replace the lost land that endlessly binds 
the construction of wntmg to a répétition of that break. There the sus- 
picion Works vigilandy m order to save the debt from oblivion to pre- 

texmal staeto 0 / ^ langUage ’ md to “Phold the 

Z Tfr ,? U ° r * e Au -f klamn . 9’ o{ alteration. So that wriLg itself 
f ” alJy bc ' narratcd ' neœ5sit >' doubdess required this scnptural re 
lation of loss and its memory to become the expérience of the old Freud 
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reduced to writing his last testament, and thus finding the “audacity of 
one who has litde or nothing to lose” (GW 16:156; SE 23:54). Now psy- 
choanalysis indeed moves forward over lands that are not its own, in a 
knowledge of history (as Hebrew once did within the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint); it becomes a “novel” within the foreign field of érudition. It is 
a fragile discourse because its postdate is the non-place of its place. It 
can ody be a “fantasy.” Its last ruse involves being no more than a “rid- 
dle” without any “answer” (GW 16:246; SE 23:137) when ail is said and 
done. Here historicity, a relation of transit with the limit, of writing with 
death, is told in a comic vein, in a “testamentary” fable. Thus every one 
of Scheherazade’s taies won a few hours away from death, which was 
ceaselessly présent ail through her thousand and one nights of fabdation. 
But the fantasy is also the gift, given for nothing, through which there 
is “nothing to lose” or to gain. It is gratis, no more costly than a joke. 
The traversing itineracy insinuâtes suspicion through comedy. The plea- 
sure of “amusing himself,” Freud says, is blended with humor which fol- 
lows in the ancient tradition of the Aggada, the game of dérision in po- 
ütical and local seriousness. Much more than a history, here we now hâve 
a story: this novel written in the foreign language of érudition introduces 
within historiographical identities the “pleasantry” of their relation to the 
non-place of a death which obliges. 

The Tradition of Death, or Writing 

ONE must die in the body before writing can be born. Such is the moral 
of the story. It is not proven by dint of a System of knowledge. It is 
merely narrated. The “fantasy” relating it is not authorized by its own 
place, but is made necessary through the debt that a name signifies. The 
story is constructed on the basis of a nothing (nichts: I hâve nothing to 
lose) and an obligation (I shall not forget thee). No longer being the 
discourse which provides the thing or which a place upholds, the text 
becomes fiction. What appears thus on the scene is the analytical dis- 
course, strained by division and capable of articdating the “dia-logical” 
history of transference, in the course of which the analyst is “called by the 
patient in a place where he is not,” 34 becoming the debtor of this foreign 
place that he refuses to daim. 

Taking on a sense between absprechen (renouncing) and angehôren (be- 
longing), this discourse never cornes to the end of its writing, and for 
this very reason. It succeeds in nothing other than going on with Entstel- 


lung , displacement, and repeating the division within analysis. When it 
stops, it is not that it has arrived. Like a fable, it does not conclude. It 
remains in suspense in the moment of enigma, contradiction, or doubt. 
Like the beginning of the text, its ending is paradoxical. It condudes like 
a joke, in which the initial séparation is found once again after its symp- 
toms hâve been displaced. This ending is expressed in a fictive mode, as 
in comedy, and it calls for the interminable work of writing over and 
over again, to the point of exhaustion. Unlike tragedy, which moves to- 
ward the arrest of a death, this comedy of quid pro quo postulâtes before 
it begins, beyond the text, an irréparable division which endlessly recurs 
in scenic reversais. It never exhausts comic inversions engendered by the 
unnamable misfortune of which successive historical représentations are 
the successive metaphors. 

In this respect writing is répétition, the very labor of différence. It is 
the memory of a forgotten séparation. To take up one of Walter Ben- 
jamin’s remarks concerning Proust, we might say that writing assumes 
the “form” of memory and not its “contents”: 35 it is the endless effect of 
loss and debt, but it neither préserves nor restores an initial content, as 
this is forever lost (forgotten) and represented only by substitutes which 
are inverted and transformed according to the law set up by a founding 
exclusion. Scriptural practice is itself a work of memory. But ail “content” 
that would daim to assign to it a place or a truth is nothing more than 
a production of a symptom of that practice — a fiction, including the fan- 
tasy o ïMoses. What can be said about this practice is that it is an analytical 
relation within the element of représentation. In other words, it is a move- 
ment that allows the division (essentially sexual) to reappear and thus 
“explains” the resulting transferences, displacements, or quid pro quos. 
Erudite history and the analytical novel thus follow opposite procedures. 
The former daims to bring content back into the text, but in order to 
save such positivities from oblivion, it is necessary to forget that history 
obeys the impérative of producing a literary fiction intended to deceive 
death or to hide the real absence of the figures with which it deals. It 
plays as if it were bent upon constructing verisimilitude and filling the 
lacunae through which an irréparable loss of presence is betrayed. Yet 
history is ultimately authorized by its author’s présent place as a specialist; 
it aims thus at erasing its own relation to time. It is discourse. The Freud- 
ian novel is on the other hand writing , the labor of spending time without 
forgetting what organizes it; it narrâtes its own relation to time both as 
a bond (a membership) and a dispossession (séparation). Moses and Mon- 
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otheism can be seen as this cultivated time made into narrative; or else as 
the narration in which writing, both the creator and the object of this 
staging, is analyzed as the tradition of a death. 

At this point there intervenes what Maria Torok has called “the aver- 
sion that we ail feel in sacrilegiously penetrating the intimate nature of 
mourning.” 36 Yet not without the “inner conflict” being marked or doubt 
being brought “into public notice” {GW 16:130; SE 23:16), can the 
Freudian text lead us to this spot where the relation between the murder 
of Moses and the production of the tradition désignâtes the intimate na- 
ture of mourning as an inscription. No doubt this is a “sacrilegious” élu- 
cidation, since it steals from the sacred {legere sacrum) its very essence, 
presence — if it is true that mourning this presence and giving it up as lost 
is équivalent to writing. 

Tradition, a theme central to the thccc Moses essays, first appears bound 
everywhere to a “historical catastrophe” {GW 16:174; SE 23:70). From 
the saga to poetry, the epos is not produced without the fall of what it 
célébrâtes. As such, the fall is not without traces {nicht spurios, GW 16:174). 
In the splendor of Minoan-Mycenaean civilization, or in the empire of 
reason created by Akhenaton and harvested by Moses {GW 16:174-75), 
a mortal wound opens the locus where the Homeric or the biblical poem, 
a written dream, appears. The fiction is built on the “nothing” of past 
existence from which nothing {nichts) subsists {GW 16:175). Great po- 
etry is made from great ruins. In order to mark this connection between 
two elusive forms, death and poetry— the fact of the destrudo and the 
représentation of the libido* 7 — Freud resorts to a quotation from Schiller. 
He often punctuates his discourse with poetic intervals (which are not 
objects of study, but references to authority in crucial moments). Amidst 
his “analytical” prose he thus inserts the play of his other, in the style of 
a different and necessary poetic aside, both lacking and generative. ‘The 
artist always cornes first,” remarks Jacques Lacan. 38 One of Schiller’s “ad- 
ages” cornes to Freud; it has the form of both a memory and a dream 
{ennnem y GW 16:208; SE 23:101): 

Ail that is to live in endless song 

Must in life-time first be drown’d. 39 


A loss of existence is the condition for immortality in poetry. It is a 
structure of “sacri-fice,” that is, of the production of sacred shapes; Georges 
Bataille has remarked, “Sacred things are established through a labor of 
loss.” 40 Just as the disappearance of Moses allowed for the appearance of 
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the Mosaic saga, so then, in its many different forms, a lacuna of history 
makes the production of a culture both possible and necessary: a collective 
epos, a legend, a tradition. In his own way, James Joyce expresses the 
same law when he tells of the end of a youthful love. A presence, as it 
vanishes, founds the obligation of writing: “In the indecisive fog of for- 
mer notes a weak shaft of light flickers: the speech of the soûl will be 
heard. Youth here has end: here is the end. Never will it ever occur. That 
you already know. And after? Write it, goddamn, write it! What else can 
you do?” 41 

The “speech of the soûl” is the foreign speech of the old Dutch com- 
poser Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck, whose aria contains the words “Youth 
here has end.” It is the occasion, in the elsewhere of a song, for what in 
finishing “does not occur” in history but only in poetry. “After” cornes 
the impérative of the inscription: “Write it.” The trace “flickers” when 
no spécifie end can be found for what is being lost. With the trace the 
law of writing, debt, and memory surges forth. The impérative to “write 
it” is connected with the loss of voice and the absence of place. It is the 
obligation to be passing away and to pass away endlessly. What is nec- 
essary is what writes endlessly. 42 The debt must be traced relentlessly. 
Writing is what remains to be done in an “interminable” proceeding in 
which the event that never takes place (or never took place) is always 
repeated. 

But with Freud the tradition is spécifie in not being relative only to 
loss; it must also be understood within the strategies of a will to lose. It 
réitérâtes what exists in the begining — a murder. The act which turns 
into a trace through writing is the rejection of the founding father. In 
the text it is multiplied with the movement of refusai ( versagen ), of scom, 
( 1 verschmdhen ), of abjuring ( abschwôren ), or of contesting {absprechen) that 
intervenes at every décisive moment in the narrative, from Ikhnaton’s era- 
sure of the religion and the name of his father or the Egyptian people’s 
contempt for Ikhnaton’s monotheism, ail the way up to the murder of 
Christ. The “initial” event is basically nothing more than the name given 
to a sériés begun long before the narrative, in Egypt, a sériés that will 
end in the text, long after the story narrated in Freud’s “contestatory” 
gesture. Such is the movement followed during periods of latency, within 
the tradition that “would like to forget” and that, in laboring to efface 
the memory of the initial murder, betrays (reveals) what it is hiding. A 
wish not to know: the tactic of repression is exactly what, through the 
production of something “forgotten” (unknown), forms the knowledge of 
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“the murder of the primai father.” 43 Within the tradition, a “will to lose” 
(the father) is repeated by a “will to lose” (the truth) of the initial event 
that it silences in order to become a substitute in its place. The tradition 
would therefore be no more faithful to what it reproduces if it were to 
abstain from hiding it. What is known therein functions as what is silenced. 
This way of obliterating memory by repeating the répressive gesture de- 
fines the traditional legend as “memory,” which is a loss of “content” and 
a reproduction of “form.” It is what must be said if something else is to 
be understood. 

But doesn’t the same also hold for the primai event which Freud re- 
construis? Rather than to the category of “facts” or historical “truths,” 
the event has to be assigned to the novel, among the effects of a writing 
that in turn must be repression (therefore “true” in this way) and a stag- 
ing intended to hide what it is doing. It would take up again this very 
tradition that it is supposed to explain. The content — Moses 
assassinated — brings us back to the text which produces it. A repression 
also seems to be the “truth” repeated throughout the Freudian fiction; 
it would be hidden by an erudite argumentation, the disguise of a fable, 
and then betrayed by the lacunae of chronological reconstruction; in other 
words, by what is missing in historical verisimilitude. But what rupture 
is the Freudian text creating in respect to tradition if it functions as tra- 
dition does, even while elucidating it? These two questions — whether the 
construction of the novel “wants to make us forget” a repressed element, 
and how, in this case, the psychoanalytical labor differs from the 
legend — turn the analysis back toward its own discourse. We are thus 
led back to the connection of theory with fiction, in play within that 
space between history and the novel, and developed on the level of the 
visible text within the relation between démonstration (historiographical 
“verisimilitude”) and its lacunae (an analytical “truth”). 

In other words, for Freud the lacuna is not the absence of a stone in 
the finished building, but the trace and return of what the text has to 
“replace.” In Moses and Monotheism, two expressions return obsessively as 
a refrain. One is “taking the place” of the other (die Stelle einnehmen ) or 
“settling in its place” (an seine Stelle setzen ), and the other is “filling the 
lacunae” (die Lücken ausfüllen) or “covering one’s traces” (die Spuren ver- 
wischen). The concealing (Beseitigung) of traces, which concerns the per- 
pétration of a crime (GW 16:144; SE 23:43), gives their true significance 
to the lacunae of the textual staging that occupies the place of the dead. 
Who then is the dead one? According to David Bakan, Freud “re- 


nounces Moses; he takes his place by initiating a “Jewish science” as a 
substitute for religious rabbinism; but at the same time that he “desires” 
Moses’ assassination (by the Jew or by Jews), he “remits the guilt” and 
wipes parricide clean, since it is a question of the death of a foreigner. 44 
For Marthe Robert, Freud’s Moses is “a last gasp of revoit before the 
inexorable fatality of filiation,” “an obstinate refusai of blood bonds,” a 
rejection of his father, Jakob Freud, in order to take his place as a “son 
of no one” and a “son of his works.” 45 This is a Freudian ambition be- 
yond ail doubt, and is declared as such: the hero always revolts against 
his father and, in one fashion or another, ultimately kills him (GW 16:193). 
Yet Otto Rank perceived the ambivalence somewhat more correcdy when 
he described the “founding father” of psychoanalysis as a “rebellious son 
who défends patentai authority.” 46 

These interprétations hint at a relation between the traditional gesture 
of repressing (or replacing) and the break that it créâtes in respect to 
tradition. But they détermine a “truth” within the text (for example, the 
founding of “modem” Judaism— Moses as “Egyptian”— according to 
David Bakan; the enigma of the psychological identity — Freud the man 
in front of the “man” Moses— for Marthe Robert), and they take for 
granted that it can be translated into a referential language. That, I be- 
üeve, is exactly what the text prohibits, and that is the way in which it 
is to be distinguished from tradition. The text provides for a plurality of 
possible interprétations. What it “means” can only be silenced, infinitely 
repressed, forever remaining to be expressed. In its form, the text upholds 
the terms of a contradiction that, while playing on several levels (the 
biography of Moses, the history of Judaism, autobiography, etc.), aims 
at the blind spot of an I dont know reiterated in respect to every one of 
its objects. 47 That has no proper place within discourse. Therefore the 
text teaches the reader, Tou wont know anything. As Freud writes of Aten’s 
religion, “Care has however been taken that none too much information 
. . . should reach us” (GW 16:162; SE 23:59), to which we can add, if 
the information were somewhere written, “that would be known.” Fic- 
tion has the characteristic power of having us understand what it does not 
express. 

More than content, form conveys what will be understood: the relation 
of a statement with a repressed. But form does not exactly reinstate con- 
tradiction even if, as for Lévi-Strauss, “ Conter (to tell a story) is always 
conte redire (to retell a story), which can also be written contredire (to 
contradict),” repeating the ancient legend in contradicting it. 48 Rather, a 
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structure of trial is in question here, at play (within content) in terms of 
crime and traces that must be covered. Hence the argumentation is avowedly 
lacunary (lückenhaft, GW 16:189) and défends itself as such. The author 
accuses his own work, but rebels against “unjustified reproaches.” His 
hero is at once a “renegade” and a victim; he betrays and is assassinated. 
Every element is the site of that internai trial which for Freud assumes 
the figure of doubt. Accusation and justification win out over affirmation 
and négation (which themselves hâve the value of pretension and déniai). 
A conflict détermines the contraries upon the always-shifting ground of 
an aggression and a counterattack. On every occasion, a break reappears 
on the site of a new State of war. Repressions are expressed through 
writdng, but writing responds through a labor (an élucidation) aimed against 
death. 

Such is the situation of the text. It does not escape the trial that it 
analyzes. It goes on with this trial and remains unable to find a sure, 
overlooking view protected from “doubt.” It is not exempted from the 
struggle needed to “take the place,” nor is it protected from the law that 
makes the eliminated element return. The violence of the construction is 
not expressed without its weakness (schwache Seite, GW 16:151; SE 23:50). 
Nor is the “inner conflict” of the subject foreign to his text: the “author” 
cannot be rid of death by letting his book take charge of the task (my 
works pass, but I remain in a stable place), nor take death on himself by 
providing immortality for the literary monument (I die, but my book will 
not perish). As much as Moses, literature is assassinated and is murder- 
ous, involved in a sacrilegious conflict that transforms Scripture into writ- 
ings. There are battles, but not immortality: Freud does not believe in it 
any more than did the Jews, who “renounced” immortality, he said, while 
the Egyptians “denied” death (GW 16:117; SE 23:26). 

In this way Freud départs from Schiller. No immortal poem will as- 
sume the place of the gods who are dead. There exists no stable and 
immortal place, even scriptural, nor a révélation that fills this immense 
gap and créâtes a sure space. What is written in texts — and in Freud’s 
novel — is their mouming, since the labor of closing the eyes of the father 
also heralds the law of his return. Without believing in the utopian pos- 
sibility of outwitting death, Freudian writing conveys both its tradition 
and its betrayal. This writing steals something — time to inscribe/ take this 
place — in or from the secret/sacred it reveals. In this way it is “sacri- 
lège.” But the writing accomplishes this in the style of a joke that will 
repeat the law of the enigma. It has the appearance of a parody. 
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The Quid Pro Quo, or the Comedy of the a Proper 33 

“REM O ve yourself so that I can take your place” [“Ote-toi que je m’y 
mette”]: written in French in the Freudian text, the remark is the law of 
the dream. You hâve got what you deserve now that you hâve left your 
place for me \den Platz rdumen ]; why did you want to throw me out of 
there [vom Platze verdmngen]?” 49 Such is the law of history, individual 
or collective. The murdered soûl surges up exactly where he was killed. 
Like Hamlet’s father, 50 so returns the “ghost not laid” of Moses. 51 On 
the very scene of the crime, this “revenant” will forever return: the victim 
who, yesterday, was a threat. In the seventh chapter of part three, entitled 
The Return of the Repressed,” Freud affirms at the same time that the 
religion of the founding father returns in the Jewish religion which had 
“chased it away,” and that the father “scorned” ( < pferinggeschdtzt , GW 
16:168; SE 28:126) by Goethe reappears in the character of the old 
P oet — a wa y f° r Freud, who identifies with the “great Goethe,” to see 
himself in his last days also dispossessed of the very place that he had 
made for himself by repressing his father Jakob. 52 It is impossible to kill 
this dead one. He cornes back right where the conservation of his 
name— “Moses” or “Freud” — conceals the will to eliminate him. The 
name’s identity is the scene for the play where repression ( Verdrdngung ) 
identifies displacement (Verschiebung), such that beneath the disguise of 
the proper,” only the quid pro quo of the proper is known. 

In Moses and Monotheism, the old man Freud has become will gather 
ail of his essential theses around the idea of repression, which had been, 
as he wrote to Romain Rolland in 1936, “the true point of departure 
for our extended study of psycho-pathology.” 53 In sum, he entirely recom- 
poses the place that he had made for himself — psychoanalysis, “born just 
after the death of Jakob Freud and really indeed, thanks to it” 54 — in its 
relation with an exclusion, represented here by the murder of Moses. But 
when he collects ail of the furniture around him that proves the estab- 
lishment of his own place, the other returns, in the inevitability of an 
effacement; that is, of filiation and of death. When Freud makes his in- 
ventory of acquired goods, he is really packing his bags. His own “con- 
struction” brings him the very message announcing the return of the 
repressed— not by chance, but on the ground of a law that Freud ana- 
lyzes methodically through this “Egyptian Moses.” In the same period of 
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time he evokes the king Boabdil learning of the fall of his city Alhama, 
the sign of the end of his reign: “He does not wish to know [Er will es 
nicht ‘wahr haben’] and décidés to treat the message as if it had never 
reached him”; he burns the letters and kills the messenger. 55 On the con- 
trary, Freud “wishes to know” the news, and in the very language of the 
place he occupies. His own place, which the repressing of his father made 
possible for the “rebellious son,” now reverts into a ghost’s message. 

Finally, who wins? The son who transformed ail established and “proper” 
knowledge within a place altered by the return of an excluded party? Or 
the father who, as always, after a “latency period” (. Inkubationszeit ) or 
“latency” (Latenz, GW 16:171; SE 23:75), returns from afar? Who is 
“un-done”? Who is where, and in whose place? These questions hâve no 
answer. “It must remain uncertain” ( dahingestellt , GW 16:245; SE 23:135). 
The violence of the conflict is matched by the victor’s dissimulation, but 
it is a structural dissimulation that renders impossible any homogeneity 
of the self with what appears to be part of it. There is a “de-fection” from 
the place. Therein the other is always a “rightfiil claimant.” How can it 
be written except within a discourse which impugns the historiographical 
postdate of “subjects” who can be identified with places, and which makes 
fiction the very motive of its construction? If the subject is a quid pro 
quo, then his story can only be the turning of the quid pro quo into a 
narrative; in other words, a comedy of identity. 

Of particular interest to me in this study of Freudian writing is that 
the novel happens to be a practice, conforming to what it is saying. If it 
posits, as content, the absence of a place or of an identifying “substance,” 
the novel itself can only be a fonction of the quid pro quo. Hence the 
genesis of the text, and not only the statement of ideas, is the deployment 
(or the “analysis”) of the “truth” it is designating. The practice producing 
the text is the theory. The literary construction (legible in terrns of rhe- 
torical procedures organizing the work, or semiotic “structures” gener- 
ating the textual “manifestation”) is the very praxis of “taking the place” 
(die Stelle einnehmen). As in Marivaux’s theater, Moses is developed through 
“substitutions,” “disgdses,” “disfigurements” and “deformations,” “éclipsés” 
and “ellipses,” “reversais” of situations — that is, in a play of “light” and 
“shadow,” of “vanishings,” and of “reappearances.” Ail of this Freudian 
vocabdary indicates a stage technique that is not only in the service of the 
“subject” under treatment. It also establishes the very writing itself as a 
process of repression/return. Producing the text amounts to making a the- 
ory. In this respect, it is indeed a theoretical fiction. Theory, invested 
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entirely within the operation of being written, is the task of the subject 
who is produced only insofar as he can be inscribed, analytically, as a quid 
pro quo. 

If, for Freud, a “know-how” may be exposition itself; if the procedures 
that make discourse into narrative constitute theoretical practice: these 
are questions I shodd like to study in terrns of the way some fragments 
of Moses function. I shall select several strategie points of reference: the 
family romance, and the duality of Yahweh and of Moses. These examples 
will specify the relation that Freudian fiction holds with this effective his- 
tory that turns out to be a way of “making the text.” 56 Here the status 
of theory can also be clarified. Far from being a science (defined by the 
establishment of a field proper and a univocal language), theory, for Freud, 
is exercised both from and within fiction (dreams, legends); its work traces 
within the foreign language of these fantasies a “knowledge” that is in- 
séparable from them but which becomes increasingly capable of articu- 
lating them historically, that is, through a practice of inversions and dis- 
placements. The quid pro quo is at once the statement and operation of 
theory. 

The “child’s family romance” ( Familienroman ) takes up ody a few pages 
in the Moses (GW 16:106—12; SE 23:11—15), but it plays a décisive rôle. 
It also figures in the dossier of Freud’s relation with Otto Rank. 57 Fa- 
voring the Egyptian origins of Moses, it represents Freud’s personal in- 
vestment. After having “adopted” as his own Breasted’s arguments on 
the Egyptian origins of the name “Mosche,” 58 Freud “takes back” from 
Rank the thesis that the latter had published in 1901 “at my suggestion” 
when “then still working under my influence.” 59 In the two cases of Breasted 
and Rank, Freud puts himself in the place of the other. In matters of 
birth, the Freudian narrative begins with two citations. The first is an 
extract from Rank’s Der Mythus von der Beburt des Helden: the stereotyp- 
ical myth includes two families; one of them is a noble family, and the 
true one, that rejects the hero; the other family is modest, and adopts 
the hero before he takes vengeance upon his father and takes the father’s 
place. The second text cited is the autobiography of Sargon d’Agode (2,800 
B.c.), the witness who is the “most remote of the historical personages 
to whom this myth attaches.” The first text Freud cites provides a general 
“schéma,” a “legend type” (Durchschnittssqge, GW 16:107; SE 23:14); 
the second, a primitive image ( Urbild ) or a prototype. Therefore we hâve 
both a literary structure and a historical beginning. 

These two cards are in fact two variants of the same hand, but with 
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the nuance that Freud supposes that the structure is more legible in the 
Urbild than in the “formula” (Bild; GW 16:107; SE 23:14) obtained from 
a sériés. By way of this doubling which brings him back from Rank’s 
“model” to Sargon’s “original,” he takes up once more the mastery of 
the subject. In its serial form, the quotation procures a site for his labor, 
on the very terrain where he is host and whose language he utilizes. A 
framing of the quotation (set aside and placed between quotation marks) 
créâtes a virtual play within this space where technical procedure will 
generate the Freudian text, but it gives to the text no place other than 
that of quotation. In this respect, it hardly resembles the délimitation 
which initiâtes historiography by distinguishing it from “chronicles” or 
“documents” (see the subsection of chapter 2 above entided “Split Con- 
structions”) and which establishes a priori that the discourse of historical 
knowledge is not in the same circumstances and is not subject to the same 
unawareness as are its documents. To the contrary, analysis postulâtes 
that it obeys the same law as documents and that it is no better situated 
than they, although its success consists in darifying them: the document 
silences what it knows; it hides what it organizes; it reveals only through 
its form what it effaces from its contents. 

The quotation therefore fiinctions in a spécifie way within the Freudian 
text. The quotation does not authorize that text any more than the text 
is authorized by its relation to a nonknowledge. The quotation is the 
place crisscrossed by a labor that puts contents into play and deploys (or 
“ana-lyzes”) their ambivalences, therefore their displacements and vir- 
tualities. Into the quotation as into the word, analysis inserts plurality in 
the place of univocality. Far from being based upon “compréhension” or 
“judgment” pronounced from a different standpoint, exempted from non- 
knowledge and “ambi-guity,” thus “noble” and distmguished, at every 
juncture the quotation restores a movement in which it participâtes— 
precisely because it admits its own relation with a nonknowledge, its debt 
in respect to the other, and its inner conflicts. 

The “family romance” is therefore the occasion of a treatment which 
displaces, reduces, or inverts contents in order to discern the variantsof 
an identical formai funefioning, whether in the general or onginary model 
(Bild) of the “myth of the hero’s birth,” or in its inversion with the unique 
case of the Moses legend. This fimetioning is a relation between one and 
two which is marked as the conflict between two characters (the father 
and the son, or the parents and the children) within a single family^ M 
in the same place. Elsewhere, for example in The Ego and the Id (19 ), 
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this tension is elucidated as the very question of the “I”: the subject is 
fashioned through his expérience of being both inséparable from and foiled 
by the other; he is divided by the prohibition that establishes the very 
transgression, and which institutes pleasure within a vital relation to lack 
and différence; he has no place of his own. But here everything takes 
place on the family scene. In such a unity of place, the son must — but 
never truly can — dislodge the father. 

In the common présentation and in the Jewish exception, Freud marks 
the adjunction of a second place (“invented”) within the history (“real,” 
GW 16:111; SE 23:15) of the conflict. Legend inverts history through 
this création, since there are hereafter two places (two families) for one 
character (the hero). The operation yields a profit. It saves the identity 
of place where the legend is produced. Through his exile in a second 
family, the foreigner from within leaves his place of origin intact and 
simple. The enemy is merely something outside; the inside is washed dean 
of différence. The return of the prodigal or contested son becomes thus 
the return of the same. Everything amounts to the same and évincés the 
original “nobility” of the place, aller the split and the transitional adop- 
tion into a “modest” family. In sum, the legend is the genealogical dis- 
course of the place. Apologia pro domo sua. It expresses the law of the 
land, a place, or a milieu that must be “noble” from beginning to end. 
There is no possible equivocation: what is noble is over here and what is 
modest is over there. Everything is set in place. Yet the space arranged by 
an order is intersected by the unique time of the narrative and the hero. 
The uniqueness of the trajectoty contrasts with the duality of places. In every 
meaning of the term, it is the trace of what topography has eliminated. 
Legend repeats in its dynamics what it has excluded from its description. 
Narrativity States the inverse of what is founded by spatial structure. 
Through the unity of character, narrativity maintains as a movement of 
history the coincidence of opposites. Under the same name, there are two 
places. Legend thus betrays the “fictive” character (see figure 9.1) of its 
first sequence (A), which is supposed to stabilize a place of reference; 
and through the relation of the sequences (B) and (C), it désignâtes the 
éruption of an “upstart coming from nowhere” (ein hergelaufener Aben- 
teurer, GW 16:110; SE 23:13) in the sacred place. An uncanniness is 
part of familiarity. An endless conflict moves into the heart of the “family.” 

The Jewish legend of Moses’ birth diverges from “ail the others of its 
kind” (GW 16:112; SE 16:15); it “occupies a spécial position and, in- 
deed, in one essential point contradicts the rest” (GW 16:109; SE 16:12). 
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Moses is born of a modest family (of Levites), and he is adopted by a 
noble family (of the Pharaoh). In fact, this detail is secondary in respect 
to the fact that, because it is produced in a Jewish place, the legend es- 
tablishes the same (the Jewish place) as an origin: the Jewish birth fiinc- 
tions here as a noble origin, and it legitimizes the place by dassifying 
foreignness in the (apparently) noble exteriority, where the hero of the 
family was provisionally adopted (see figure 9.2). 

In reality the inversion is only a variant. The law of the same (place) 
prevails in both cases, but in the more common model it plays the rôle 
of the law of a social and political milieu, while in Jewish legend, it in- 
tervenes as the law of the family (the law of blood), relativizing a foreign 
“nobility” destined for humility. 

Freud süps into this legend as the thief of a legitimacy. He is sacrile- 
gious; he pilfers the sacred place. With his “Egyptian Moses,” he initiâtes 
a “dis-order” in the very place protected by the legend: the foreigner, the 
man of lower extraction who lacks any avowed origin ( hergelaufener ), the 
adventurer ( Abenteurer ), in a word the Egyptian, is inside the place. An 
uncanny familiarity. The same holds for each signifier where, beneath ail 
clarity — one single meaning for each word— a contrary uncertainty is re- 
stored, marked by a usage which is in motion. There is always an “ob- 
scène” figure, an upstart in the noble place. 

But Freud also provides his own version of the “family romance. The 
child, he notes, first of ail overestimates his father, then breaks away and 
becomes critical of him: “The humble and noble families of the myth are 
two images reflecting [Spiegelungen] the same family as it appears to the 

FIGURE 9.1 
The Myth of the Hero’s Birth 


(A) (B) (C) 



child at successive periods in his life.” They are thus mixed together (zu- 
sammenfallen ), reunited locally, and separated only by time {zeitlich, GW 
16:109). Freud distributes into various moments what the legend divides 
into various places. 60 Where it spatializes, he chronologizes. Just as in 
his vision of Rome, he replaces juxtaposition (which localizes objects next 
to one another: neben) with succession (which stacks them up in the place 
where they appear one after the other: nach; see above, “The Discourse 
of Fragments,” and especially note 12). What advantage is to be gained 
from this différence within the process of making into narrative the re- 
lation between the father and the son — that is, between the humble and 
the strong, or the intruder and the owner? If it were simply a question 
of the same edifying category, constitutive of proper places, but working 
according to another code, the advantage would be practically nil. In fact, 
the différence holds to the nature of Freudian time. No matter what it 
reveals or conceals, such a time loses nothing. It deploys a play of psychic 
stratifications. Through successive displacements it brings forth the re- 
turns of an initiating division. It is memory, a movement of what is re- 
peated through changes of content. In this fashion, Freudian time con- 
tradicts the illusory stabilities of space. Freud is suspicious of places. He 
mistrusts what it is to “take root” (Bodenstandigkeit) . 61 He leads us back 
to a march of time based upon a lost origin (or land). 

The aspect of fiction that the Freudian représentation nevertheless con- 
serves, however, is the linearity of time, successivity itself. For what follows 
is in reality inside. The character’s alter ego is concealed within. A “dou- 
ble” always lurks within him at every moment and in every place. The 

FIGURE 9.2 

The Jewish Legend of the Birth of Moses 


(A) (B) (C) 
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same holds trae both through and in Freud’s “temporal” exposition (Dar- 
stellung). By demystifying the legaüzation of the place and by showing 
its effects on the construction of a staging, this analysis made out of the 
language of time is still based upon what is hidden and therefore func- 
tions as a fiction. A second fragment of the Moses allows it to proceed, 
since it posits the necessity of a rejection: something must be repressed 
for movement to go forward. And also , fiction is needed for the progress 
(interminable) of analysis. Far from being the occult element that must 
be suppressed, or the lacuna to be filled (what, moreover, would this 
gesture be if not a new rejection?), the repressed is the very principle of 
displacement. No longer is there “life” where nothing conceals itself. 
Through its content and its movement, Freudian Aufkldrung is diamet- 
rically opposed to a philosophy of clarity or of Enlightenment. It dé- 
fends” something that can only be removed or silenced. 

In the second essay, “a purely historical study 5 (Freud emphasizes the 
point- GW 16:154, 161, etc; SE 23:59, 66), the fourth and fifth para- 
graphs (GW 16:130-41; SE 23:31-41) are the pivot of the argument, 
which he takes up again in his conclusion (GW 16:154-55; SE 23:59- 
60), concerning duality — of Yahweh, Moses, the people, etc. They hâve 
much to do with the name, whereas the family romance dealt with an 
originary place. On first view it appears curious that after having reduced 
the two (places) to a single one when examining the hero’s childhood, 
now Freud introduces two (characters) where the Jewish saga only pro- 
vides one. In fact, he reestablishes the conflictual structure of two m the 
same place, whether it be the legend that créâtes a second place in which 
his second character can be lodged, or the legend that éliminâtes the sec- 
ond character because only one name exists. Thus, in the two cases, the 
law that holds for Freud now returns; it prohibits him both from oc- 
cupying a proper place, überated from indebtedness in respect to the oth- 
er’s name, and from a loyalty incontestably identifying him with the Jew- 
ish or scientific institution. In other words, for him as for the Egyptian 
Moses, a proper place or a proper name can no longer exist. In these two 
ways, the “genealogical legend” (die genealogische Sage, GW 16:134; SE 
23:38) is broken. 

The same textual practice allows Freud to force the retum ofthe efiacett 
double (of Yahweh or Moses) here and to knock down the décorative doublet 
(ofthe unique place) there. The procedures of his reconstruction are the 
same. I shall not insist on this point; I would prefer to follow his path 
insofar as it indicates the need for something repressed (a tradition is 


defined by what it silences) and organizes itself as repression, but in such 
a way that the two éléments move forward together within the same text. In 
Freudian terms, they “merge” (verschmelzen, verloten, zusammentreten, etc.) 
in the same name — “fiction” (see above, note 3) — while remaining for- 
eign to each other. In effect, Freudian analysis appears to maintain the 
same type of relation with the legend that the Egyptian Moses keeps with 
the Midianite Moses: stirred by the movement that makes them retum 
now and again, sometimes as “dream,” sometimes as “psychoanalysis” on 
the surface of the text, they évincé the same çonflict (two in the same 
place), but either to the degree that it is dictated (the law of the “father”) 
or to the degree that it is known (the conquest of the “son”). 

At this point, behind (or “after”) the “universal god” of Ikhnaton’s 
monotheism, the analysis exhumes a Yahweh or “god of the volcanoes,” 
an uncanny (unheimlicher), bloodthirsty démon who walks by night and 
shuns the light of day (GW 16:133), a local god ( Lokalgott ), avaricious 
and savage (engherziger, roher, GW 16:151), who contrasts with the ide- 
ology of the Egyptian Aufkldrung. Such is the “barbarous god of vol- 
canoes and wildernesses,” writes Freud, “whom I grew to dislike very 
much in my studies on Moses and who was quite alien to my Jewish 
conscience.” 62 Of Arabie origins, this god of the Sinai and Horeb was 
adopted by the Jews and was accredited by them with “deliverance,” which 
in fact was the work of the Egyptian Moses. Moses is the usurper. Yet, 
because dérision and savagery serve in the hands of reason, the shadow 
(Schatten) of the god whose place he had taken became stronger than he 
was; at the end of the historical development, there arose beyond his 
being that of the forgotten Mosaic god (GW 16:152), in the same way 
that the “tradition,” having originated in Egypt, had gradually grown in 
the darkness (GW 16:153). The Egyptian god (Aton) returns, but in the 
name of the other — “Yahweh” — that is, under an adopted name. 

Inversely, another character is erected “behind” the Egyptian Moses: 
equally a foreigner, one who has become Jethro’s son-in-law, this “iras- 
cible and violent” Midianite is the man of the vision on Sinai and the 
witness of Yahweh. He is associated with the Jewish résistance that brought 
about the assassination of the Egyptian. But he has no name. He only 
triumphs with an alias (the Egyptian one of “Moses”), and his success is 
followed by the retum of what he had helped to eliminate, Aton’s reli- 
gion passed on to Israël in the name of Moses. 

Such is the beginning of the imbroglio that Freud “spins” 63 with an 
old man’s wily subdety, with a visible pleasure, but also with the always- 
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disquieting worry of having to please “qualified” researchers and of “con- 
tradicting the authentic fmdings of historical research” (GW 16:136; SE 
23:37). Before becoming extremely complex, the game begins with four 
places (two gods and two leaders) and only three names (Aton, Yahweh, 
Moses), since one of the characters is nameless. Freud’s scenic montage 
works in two phases, after which it will be repeated, although with new 
contents. 

The “primai” phase posits stable relations between a being (Wesen) and 
a name (Name). On the one hand, there is the “popular” (Egyptian) or 
“primitive” (Hebraic) being of the former religion; it is designated by 
the name of “Amenhotep” in Egypt or by “Yahweh” in Israël. If Wesen 
is indicated by the capital letter A and Name by a in lower case, we hâve 
the stable relation A». Then a second terni intervenes: B. It takes its place 
after a struggle, just as the son occupied the place of the father. It is 
Aton’s monotheist religion upheld by Ikhnaton. It effaces at once the 
being (Wesen) and the name (Name) of the patentai religion, before suc- 
cumbing in turn to the return of the former being and former names. 
Egyptian history is presented as a sériés of reversais whose every moment 
nonetheless maintains adéquation between the name and the thing: 
Aa-^Bb-^Aa. 

The second phase is begun with the exile of Egyptian monotheist re- 
ligion among the Jews. Hereafter everything works by dint of a break 
between the name and the thing. Exteriority of development in respect to 
the original place perverts the alliance of Wesen with the Name and con- 
standy inverts their relation. A problem of exodus: hereafter in Israël Wesen 
will always be distanced from the name. In this adoptive place (where 
Moses, Aton’s “son,” is first of ail adopted), the name can no longer 
match the thing. B (monotheism) is accepted in the name of a (Yahweh); 
then, following Moses’ assassination, A (primitive religion) wins over but 
in the name of b (as “Mosaic”), before this repression returns, but under 
the name of Yahweh. In Israël, also punctuated with violent breaks, we 
hâve the sériés Ba—>Ab^Ba. 

Wounded at the juncture of its connection with a ground, this story 
moves forward limping. Names (language) are no longer in the same spot 
as things (history). Surely, from the time of the initial rupture or “sép- 
arations” (Trennungen) that reiterate it, “fusions” ( V erschmelzungen) are 
produced in one same (“national”) name; but “restorations” (Wiederher- 
stellungen) forcibly bring this break to the surface and prohibit the people 
from letting themselves be taken in by the illusion of unity. The suture 
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(Verlotung) only conceals the break (Zerfall, GW 16:138). Here Freud 
agréés with the Marxist analysis of class conflict: national unity, the il- 
lusion of the common name, conceals the division of labor within history. 64 

Put to use in a hundred ways throughout the whole “novel” (for ex- 
ample, Moses, the Egyptian among the Jews, “stammers” and practices 
witii hésitation or doubt a language which is foreign to him), a constant 
trait characterizes the endless weave of the plot: lacking a place, a home- 
land, or a native and proper language, speech no longer prevails. Presence 
(Wesen) is no longer given in the signifier (Name). The body is the other 
of language. The exodus has made voice impossible. There remains only 
the possibility of wnting, which is a quid pro quo between language and 
reality, or a fiction, since it expresses something other than the thing it 
names. This is the end of a presence that can be named. Vanished are 
the voice of the earth and the speech of the body. There are no more 
prophets, but only writers, who practice scriptural displacement and in 
every instance produce fictions. 

InMoses, two signs attest to this élimination of voice. On the one hand, 
ail of the éléments in this text move and castle according to the play of 
the quid pro quo, except for one. A “confirmation” (a certificate and doc- 
ument, or Zeugms, GW 16:139) lasts through the ups and downs of 
relations among signifiers and realities: circumcision. At one time, Freud 
notes, it was practiced solely in Egypt; it was something of its own, a 
particularity, but it was inert, valued as being one detail among others. 
By contrast, it becomes a law (Gebot, GW 16:126, 139, etc.) when it 
passes among the Jews as the sign of the lost origin and the lost home- 
land. Only at that time does it become a law and acquire meaning. In 
effect it signifies both as a mark of a loss, and by the act of losing. Unlike 
a relie, which is kept, or stigmata, which are added, circumcision signifies 
being removed. And furthermore, it is no longer a name, but now the 
gesture which enacts on the individual body what it says about the social 
body. A primitive (uralt) custom (Sitte, GW 16:128) existing outside of 
the event that makes it meaningful, created as a deed long before becom- 
ing a document, it acquires — by dint of being deported and deprived of 
its context the change of status which transforms it from a sign of 
Egyptian identity into the law of Jewish identity. It becomes the trace of 
Moses’ passage into foreign lands, and hence of the privation of place 
by tracing privation at the center of the body, at the sex, and by making 
a shard of the very place of power. Circumcision is “troublesome” (bes- 
chwerliche, GW 16:126; SE 23:27) to be sure, very strange (sehr befrem- 
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dlich, GW 16:128; SE 23:29); “those who do not practice [üben] it are 
a little horrified [gmusen]” (GW 16:128; SE 23:29). This loss causes 
anguish. But those who hâve “adopted” (annehmen) it, since it has corne 
from further afar than they, since it is a mark received as one’s own be- 
cause of its foreign appeal, are indeed “proud” of it. They fancy them- 
selves “elevated” (erholt) and as if exalted (geadelt, GW 16:128; SE 23:28) 
despite their “modest” or unknown origin, believing impure those in whom 
this wound of an absence is lacking. 

Circumcision is therefore an inscription, a sculpture or an engraving of 
law upon the body — in other words, that which produces meaning by 
taking away (unlike painting, which adds), a practice which deprives and, 
by virtue of this fact, is productive of meaning. It is writing. Leitfossil, 
remarks Freud (GW 16:139): an inaugurating fossil, an inducing doc- 
ument. Reproduced ail through this story, no matter what may be the 
relations between language and reality, circumcision is the gesture that 
does not deceive, since it is on the track (leiten) toward castration. The 
relation of the name to the thing ceases being one of quid pro quo, since 
a practice generating meaning is at stake. And, too, this “document” 
(Zeugnis) is precisely the “litde piece of truth” (ein Stückchen Warhheit ) 
that Freud daims to exhume from the legend. Moses the Egyptian — here 
is what the inscription produces by signifying him. It is a theoretical prac- 
tice where fiction no longer remains. 

A second sign, the reciprocal of the first, is provided through the 
text — insofar as the text, itself a practice of circumcision, subtracts in 
order to signify. This sign is never lacking (which would be a contra- 
diction of terms); it is marked in the Freudian novel as what is removed 
from it, or silenced, so that it can be a “tradition.” In the language of 
rhetoric, it is an ellipsis; or in Freudian language, a repression. This labor 
of retraction could be analyzed in many forms. I will mark off only one, 
simply because it deals with the name. Jacques Lacan has noted that Freud 
“elides” a “fondamental speech, which is the following: ‘I am . . . I am 
that I am, that is, a God who is put forward as essentially concealed.’ ” 65 
Whatever Freud’s intentions may be, his textual practice effectively offers 
the “deforming tendencies” (entstellenden Tendenzen) that in the course 
of these very pages he notes throughout the legend. He cuts or adds 
material, as an “assassin” of the legend, if indeed “in its implications the 
distortion [Entstellung] of a text resembles a murder [Mord]” (GW 16:144; 
SE 23:43). The practice of Entstellung, a “de-formation” and displace- 
ment, is constant with Freud. It bears as much upon what the biblical 
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texis express as upon what they keep silent. While they speak abundantly 
about Moses v,sion of the buming bush on Mount Horeb, the Freudian 
narrative says nothing of the inspired Midianite that Freud has distin- 
guished from the “aristocratie Egyptian”; nothing of Horeb or of the 
burnmg bush, a bumed and burning sign; nothing of the Word given by 
the God who disappears. Freud mentions only “the prohibition upon a 
god s name, a taboo of primaeval âge” (GW 16:139; SE 23:40). This 
law which in fact is hardly observed, has a very minor place in Moses; it 
IS indeed nothing more than a detail, exactly as circumcision had bccn 
among the Egyptians before exodus made it a law of inscription 
In this instance Freudian élision has a technical value: it suppresses voice 
( e vowel) which is not spoken, the mute e, which is only wntten. Ehyeh 
says the verse of the Book of Exodus, in an unfinished tense, the durati™ 
fature: I shaU be that I shall be.- An end of nonreception. The name 
ahweh says that nothing can be spoken other than through the orders 
Draw not mgh hither” (stay away) and “Go” (go away). 67 Likewise the 
tetragrammaton YHWH, “Yahweh,” inscribes what is being withdmwn 
It is not the sacrament of a being who is there, nor does it signify some- 
thmg else which might be hidden behind it, but it is the trace of an 
evanescence It a not promunced. It is the written figure of a loss, the verv 
operation of being erased. It cannot be voice (a sign of the body that 
cornes and speaks), but solely a gmph. The abstention of the speaking 
presence and of the divine Wesen créâtes the travail of writing “Write it 
goddamn, write it!” What else can you do? 

The voice, in being muted, moves to unutterable writing. Why then 
IS ,t tins sdent voice that Freud is eliding? Exactly why this particular 
rejection? For lack of information? Doubtless so, but such a neat and 
easy explanation refers the question to the tradition which Freud is “reit- 
erating. Something quite fhndamental is at stake in this graph of the 
exodus. Freud replaces the “Yahweh” of Mount Horeb with the Judeo- 
gyptian circumcision. The two inscnptims play the same décisive rôle of 
emg connected with the “real,” and there, because it is no longer a mat- 
ter of Wi. 1 t can be neither quid pro quo nor “two in the same place.” 
Then why the substitution? I believe it concems what circumcision marks 
but does not express in Freud’s text. 

Freud is Jewish, and I am not. Then what can I ultimately “under- 
stand about this other without whom I could not be a Christian and 
who évadés me by being, “behind,” the necessary figure who staÿs in- 
accessible, the repressed who returns? Everything takes place as if Moses 
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the Egyptian whom the Jew has become (with one more reversai in the 
quid pro quo, since he is a native Jew of “Egyptian” origins) corresponds 
to the Jewish Egyptian that I am (my upbringing owing what it is to 
the other which it has rejected and which returns in my language). No 
longer does the text State the quid pro quo and the comedy of my name; 
through the practice of its reading I discover the relation — the Egyptian 
Moses — which includes us and is inverted in passing from one to the 
other. 

It appears to me that, between these two inscriptions, a différence is 
silenced, that this silenced différence is reiterated by two traditions, and 
is thus traced/hidden: circumcision marks the hody; the graph “Yahweh” 
marks language, the linguistic body. The one takes its “auto-nomy” from 
the unspeaking opacity of a “real,” hved as a continuity of blood; the 
other thwarts the transparency of being through meaning. One is anterior 
to ail language; it strikes the “ in fans ” just as the exodus précédés the 
tradition that it organizes from the beginning (“Weil ich Jude war,” writes 
Freud, to explain how his story has been constructed .) 68 The Yahwist 
graph in itself désignâtes in advance the impossibility of an “obedience 
to the truth of being .” 69 

The Novel of History 

I HAVE taken the risk of approaching the Freudian text with a historian’s 
question. Freud’s text speaks a language with which I am acquainted, 
which with a modest irony, he attributes to “qualified researchers,” or 
historians. In fact, he adopts this language. He practices it with a foreign 
accent, as a man “from abroad.” This gap between the language (the 
place) and the proceeding indicates the dancetis entry. Displaced right where 
he is, in transit, this “Egyptian Moses” also displaces my questions. He 
does not fill the lacunae that I could not help presuming I should be 
capable of filling by reading this text. He créâtes other ones. They are 
fondamental, inasmuch as they put into question the place that legitimizes 
historiography, the territory whose textual product historiography becomes. 

As such, fed by a philosophy that it no longer admits, our historiog- 
raphy, remarks Emmanuel Levinas, conceives in turn the “relation with 
others as if it were at play within the destiny of sedentary populations, 
owners, and builders of land.” According to this logos of a révélation of 
being, transformed into a compréhension of “historical facts,” “posses- 
sion is the form par excellence by which the Other becomes the same by 


becoming mine .” 70 But these productions that “obey” the logic of places 
and names, instituted as a knowledge by being rooted in a soil , 71 are 
submitted here to Freudian deformation (Entstellung) . The labor of dif- 
férence changes the scientific and didactic discourse of history into a “dis- 
placed” writing (displaced both in itself and in respect to the “disci- 
pline”), that is, into a novel, a text constructed in a somewhere else that 
is made possible by “misfortunes and travels.” Yet for Freud, this oper- 
ation does not create another place; it does not locate the novel within 
a field other than history; it does not obey the law of specialization which 
drives alterity outside, aside ( neben ), or elsewhere, in a “fictive” place 
other than that which is already occupied. Freud reintroduces the other 
within the same place . 72 It is “Moses the Egyptian.” It is also the “historical 
novel,” since the fiction ( Fiktion ) bears the “privilège” of being able, like 
the public with the actor, to “recall” ( hervorrufen ) onstage or to “repress” 
(hemmen) the “feeling of uncanniness .” 73 

To be sure, historiography is “familiar” with the question of the other, 
dealing especially with the relation which the présent holds with the past. 
But its discipline must create proper places for each, by pigeonholing the 
past into an area other than the présent, or else by supposing a continuity 
of genealogical filiation (by way of a homeland, a nation, a milieu, etc.; 
it is always the same topic of history). Technically, it endlessly présup- 
posés homogeneous unities (century, country, class, économie or social 
strata, etc.) and cannot give way to the vertigo that critical examination 
of these fragile boundaries might bring about: historiography does not 
want to know this. In ail of its labors, based on these classifications, his- 
toriography takes it for granted that the place where it is itself produced 
has the capacity to provide meaning, since the current institutional dé- 
marcations of the discipline uphold the divisions of time and space in the 
last resort. In this respect, historical discourse, which is political in es- 
sence, takes the law of place for granted. It legitimizes a place, that of its 
production, by “including” others in a relation of filiation or of exteri- 
ority. It is authorized by this place which allows it to explain whatever 
is different as “foreign,” and whatever is inside as unique. In other words, 
historiography simplifies the problem of authority by stating that, as in 
the Egyptian history of the Freudian model, the “father” is in the very 
place that keeps his name (and that he authorizes); or that, driven away, 
past and dead, he no longer can be found in the place where we would 
hâve ceased being “sons” by taking another name. 

The problematic of Freud’s quid pro quo and the fiction which for- 
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nulates his discourse can allow us, no doubt, to reflect on the uncan- 
niness that both contradicts this simplicity and is already marked in every 
truthfiil history, be it with the notion of survivais (which ought not to 
be there and which, more often than not, are edited in a présent tense 
in the fashion of an already past or “outcasf ’ foreign body) or with that 
of stratifications of levels at play with each other in the same place. The 
ways in which these questions asked and marked by history might be 
dealt with through an “application” of psychoanalysis, as Freud puts it, 
cannot be entertained here. But on three essential points in the Moses — 
religion, history, and fiction — I should like to conclude by at least point- 
ing out the perspective in view. 

For Freud the problem of religion cannot be dissociated from his tra- 
dition. The former even embodies the specificity of the tradition. “Just 
think, this strip of our motherland [. Muttererde ],” he writes to Zweig of 
Palestine, “with no other progress, no discovery or invention . . . has 
never produced anything but religions, sacred frenzies. . . . And we hail 
from there . . . and it is impossible to say what héritage from this land 
we hâve taken over into our blood and nerves.” 74 The “nothing” of prog- 
ress, or capitaüzed knowledge, corresponds to a prolifération of the saga; 
what héritage remains for the sons, unless it is “nothing,” an exodus? For 
they hâve “corne out,” from afar. They move forward, they “write,” bound 
between debt and dispute, if it is true that travel and writing are a form 
of “treading upon the body of mother earth [Mutter Erde].” 75 Received 
by Freud as an expression “of the relation between the child and the 
father,” 76 tradition appears to the “child,” now a “natural atheist,” the 
adoptive son of another time and another society, in the form of an un- 
canny familiarity whose “ghost” is Moses 77 — or even this Yahweh, the 
uncanny God ( unheimlicher , GW 16:133) toward whom Freud feels only 
antipathy. This “uncanniness” (dos Unheimliche) is, in my view, the very 
héritage that was expressed in biblical fiction, and that is reiterated other- 
wise within the Case Historiés, the Krankengeschichte or the “novels” of 
Freud. Moreover, this héritage was exhumed at once by the entire psy- 
choanalytical school. In 1919 Theodor Reik saw in Moses something 
“half-animal and half-God,” God’s assassin: “The son overturns the father 
and takes his place,” he wrote, “but the father returns as the law when 
Moses is presented as the mediator.” 78 In 1920, in a lecture given at 
Vienna, the relations between the “uncanny God” and “our own god” 
provided Reik with the terms for an exposition on “uncanny familiarity,” 
the site of analysis. 79 
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I wonder if the religious “tradition,” the home that today has been 
abandoned by a society that no longer lives in it, the home that is no 
longer even there, cannot be seen historically from the basis of two prop- 
ositions that can be drawn from Freudian analysis. The first was already 
expressed by Agathon, the hero of Wassermann’s premonitory novel: 
“Neither am I a Jew any more noramla Christian”: 80 neither one nor 
the other— a statement of “dispute,” of exodus, of historical break. The 
second is the contrary: one and the other, but in the fashion of the quid 
pro quo and of the straw man— a statement of “debt,” of “return,” and 
of bizarre “deformations” which bring the repressed religious éléments 
back in the form of fictions. This “displaced” ghost haunts the new dwell- 
ing. It remains the rightful heir in the spot that we occupy in his place: 
such is a current problematic of religious history. 

This return is exacdy the object of the pages Freud dedicates to “his- 
torical truth” (die historischer Wahrheit, GW 16:236-40; SE 23:127-32) 
That “element of grandeur” (etwas grossartiges, GW 16:236; SE 23:128) 
which is attached to religion is related to “a small fragment of truth” (ein 
Stückchen Wahrheit, GW 16:239; SE 23:130) in a problematic of “mem- 
ory” (Erinnerung) which is indeed distorted (entstellte) yet justified (be- 
rechtigte, GW 16:238; SE 23:130), or “displaced” but nonetheless “in its 
rightful place. Such is the relation of fiction to history. Fiction because 
man has neither taste ( Witterung ) nor inclination (Geneigtheit) to receive 
truth. Truth is what man silences through the very practice of language. 
Communication is always the metaphor of what it hides. Yet truth be- 
cause, having the right to occupy this very place, something infantile (in- 
fantil, GW 16:236; “familiar to ail children,” SE 23:132) “remains” there: 
the “in-fans” document, the excluded figure, the originator of commu- 
nicated language (tradition), “the kernal of historical truth” (Kern von 
historischer Wahrheit, GW 16:112; SE 23:16), a written and illegible mark, 
an imprint. In Freud’s work it appears as circumcision ( Zeugnis ), an in- 
scription which is verbally transcribed in the paradox of the “Egyptian 
Moses,” or of the Aufdruck, the “impression” of uncanniness, the Gefühl 
(the tactile feeling of what is affected) bound to the Zweifel, “the imprint” 
of the division. Written breaks, mute impressions: an engraved law which 
can only remain silent. 81 That the excluded figure produces the fiction 
which relates it in a comic or tragic “manner of speaking”— that is the 
“truth” of the history. 

This truth radically contradicts the power that didactic discourses of 
historiography attribute to themselves on the grounds of their occupying 
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this place of truth. These discourses only provide its représentations, the 
“verisimilitude,” the “semblance.” More to the point, historiography 
(( Geschichtsschreibung ) has taken the place of tradition (an die Stelle der 
Tradition getreten, GW 16:175): it is a cannibalistic history. It assimilâtes 
traditions in order to speak in their place, in the name of a site (of prog- 
ress) authorizing it to know better than do these traditions exactly what 
they are saying. But that is tantamount to taking for granted that tra- 
ditions say what they know; and, too, that what they know does not “corne 
back” within the discourse that is held far from them, at a distance, and 
which is satisfied with “citing” them (as before a court). In fact, histo- 
riography is neither more nor less truthful than they are. It is not true 
that this discipline is fooled (that it errs ), as if the question were one of 
better revealing what there might be “beneath” ail appearances. Freud is 
a stranger to the issues of “revealing” or to the Greek (“Egyptian”) con- 
ception of truth, which présupposés the adéquate relation between a Wesen 
and a Name. Like Nietzsche, he “abolishes this world of appearances” 
created through the Platonic break between appearance and reality, be- 
tween opinion and science. 82 

The lure exists because historical discourses are themselves deceived by 
failing to admit the fundamental debt that they owe, over distance, in 
respect to what, now silenced, was known in the traditions (and which 
remains within them). The gap on which history is constructed may never 
be denied without a fall into doctrine and “genealogical legend”; yet this 
gap, an exodus of the “son” and the means of his victory in the place of 
the father, can also never impede the return (under a different name) of 
the repressed — of the “uncanny familiarity” in the very place of a scientific 
rationality and production. There are many indications of this. Thus, to 
select one of the most glaring signs, we see that in remaining a narrative, 
historiography retains this “element of grandeur” that once characterized 
religion. In effect, narrative means impossible totalization. It takes charge 
of the relation of “science” with its repressed. A “reason” (a form of co- 
hérence, the délimitation of a fïeld of study) is endlessly conjoined to the 
“rubbish” that it créâtes by being established as such. One and the other 
— the occupant and the ghost — are put in play within the same text; prés- 
ent theory meets that unassimilable element returning from the past as 
an exteriority placed within one text. By virtue of this fact, the latter can 
only be a narrative — a “history” that one tells. This novelistic effect ex- 
presses the relation of two opponents in the same position, in a fashion 
that is still one of “juxta-position” (neben) but already also that of “chrono- 
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logizing” ( nach ). It is the historiographical équivalent of the Egyptian 
Moses: science-fiction is the law of history. 

Freud’s novel is the theory of science-fiction. He goes from myth to 
novel by virtue of the interest that he invests in “the man Moses”: Der 
Mann Moses says the German title. From the myth, whose force it pos- 
sesses, to the novel, there has been travel, from the moment when the 
subject could no longer be thought of as the world but as the individual, 
and when, as Georges Dumézil demonstrates in respect to the Hadingus 
Saga, we moved from the social to the psychological. 83 The novel is the 
psychologizing of myth; it interiorizes conflict among the gods. Rather 
than “an exténuation of myth,” 84 it is born of its fragmentation and of 
its réduction into miniature. But it réitérâtes the “primai scene” on the 
individual space created by a point of no return within history. With 
Freud, as with Defoe or Kafka, myth returns in the psychological figure 
that has taken its place, with a labor of différence (of death, but we must 
speak with discrétion about what we do not know), with the illegible 
inscription (the “familiar uncanniness”) of doubt (Zweifel) and of the 
impression ( Aufdruck ), the “unanalyzable” fragment of truth. 85 

As for me, I doubt whether I hâve understood this “knowledge.” Thus 
I hâve left, marked within the space of a study which “takes the place” 
of Freud’s, but which could never recount it, the foreign footprints— 
German— left by the dancing lady. But in this place that I occupy, the 
uncanny familiarity reminds me of the words of another, of Jean Ca- 
vaillès, who considered the progress of science a “perpétuai révision of 
contents through deepening and erasure.” 86 


NOTES 

1. Sigmund Freud, Der Mann Moses und die Monotheistische Religion, in Ges- 
ammelte Werke, 18 vols. (London: Imago Press, 1940-1968), 16:101-246; here- 
after abbreviated GW. Available in English in The Standard Edition ofthe Complété 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, 24 vols., J. Strachey, tr. and ed. (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1953-1974), 23:1-137; hereafter abbreviated SE. Subséquent ci- 
tations appear in parenthèses in the text of this chapter. Moses and Monotheism 
was first published in full in 1939 in Amsterdam (in German) and in London 
and New York (in English). The French translation by Anne Berman (Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1948; Idées, 1967) often transforms (textual) “truth” into fable: an il- 
lustration of the Freudian thesis. 

2. Sigmund Freud to Arnold Zweig, February 21, 1936, in The Letters of 
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Sigmund Freud and Arnold Zweig, Ernst L. Freud, ed. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1987), p. 122. Freud takes up his theme of writing as a freely 
wandering or fmtastic thinking (GW 13:440). 

3. In respect to Freud’s text, I will use the words “fiction,” “fable,” or “novel,” 
as distinguished from “fictive,” “fabulation,” or “legend,” which characterize a 
taie of déniai. In fact, these two sets of terms are unstable and crisscross each 
other. The same genre can undergo different practices. In order to speak of his 
discourse, Freud himself says: Darstellung (exposition), Konstruktion or Rekon- 
struktion, Aufbau (édifice), Aufitellung (thesis). In order to designate religious leg- 
end, he uses Sage, Mythus (myth), Tradition, Dichtung or fromme Dichtung (poetry 
or pious poetry), Erfindung (invention), Phantastieche (fantastic), but also 
Darstellung or Konstruktion — that is, the words which qualify his own produc- 
tion. Other terms are equally worthy of his “historical novel” and of the Jewish 
tradition: Bericht (taie), Geschichte (history), Erzdhlung (relation); they concem 
narrativity, a type of ambivalent discourse which can function as a “theory” or as 
a “disavowal.” Except as noted otherwise, the terms cited in the text (in quotation 
marks when translated, in italics when in German) are Freud’s. 

4. Freud to Zweig, Sept. 30, 1934, in Letters of Freud and Zweig, p. 92. 

5. Freud to Zweig, Dec. 16, 1934, ibid., p. 98. 

6. See Freud’s “The Antithetical Meaning of Primai Words,” SE 11 : 153-62. 
(“Uber den Gegensinn der Urworte,” GW 8:213-21), published in 1910. 

7. Freud to Zweig, Sept. 30, 1934, in Letters of Freud and Zweig, pp. 90-93. 

8. Freud to Zweig, Dec. 16, 1934, ibid., p. 98. 

9. Freud to Zweig, June 13, 1935, ibid., p. 107. 

10. “So only a few short papers hâve been usable for the Almanack or Imago,” 

notes Freud to Pfister; see Psychoanalysis and Faith: The Letters of Sigmund Freud 
and Oscar Pfister, Heinrich Meng and Ernst L. Freud, eds. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1963), p. 144. In respect to the thesis of Karl Abraham (which Freud 
will later take up as his own, despite having ridiculed it), in 1912 Freud writes 
that it is “worthy of Imago, just good enough for Imago.” See Jacques Trilling, 
“Freud, Abraham, et le Pharaon,” Etudes freudiennes (1969), nos. 1-2, pp. 219- 
26. [See also note 59 below. tr.] 

11. Sound can be written as well (in sonographs), but precisely through a 
plurality of Unes representing the différences of pitch that Sound energy follows 
and mixes, in harmonies, into a single sound. See for example Louis- Jacques Ron- 
deleux, “La Mécanique verbale,” La Recherche (September 1974), no. 48, pp. 
734-43. 

12. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, seventh paragraph (GW 
14:427-28; SE 22:70). See also Conrad Stein, “Rome imaginaire,” L’Inconscient 
(1967), 1:1-30. Freud’s idea-image, which is incompatible with iconic flattening, 
is grounded on the interaction of stratified structures within the same area: a 
diachrony within synchrony. It anticipâtes the concept of the city that is sought in 
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in Architecture (New Flaven: Yale University Press, 1960). 
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22. See Hegel, The Phenomenology ofMind (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), 
pp. 754 and 807—08. 

23. Franz Kafka to Max Brod, June 1921, in Franz Kafka, Letters to Friends, 
Family, and Editors (New York: Schocken Books, 1977), p. 289. 
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B’nai B’rith Association (GW 17:53; SE 20:273). 
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in SE 13:xv. 
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of the Temple”; quoted in Marcel Simon, Verus Israël (Paris: Boccard, 1948), p. 
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seventeenth-century, 151; socialization 
of, 168 

Hermeneutics: clérical, 187; of the other, 
218-26 

Hermits, hagiography of, 273 
Hero: myth of birth, 334-36; saint as, 
276-77 

Hiddenness, in seventeenth-century 
culture, 134-35, 136 
Historians, xi-xii, xvi, 8-9, 41-42, 288; 
contemporary, ix-x, 79; place of, 64- 
69, 124»7; and sorcery, 290; 
viewpoints, 38 
Historical atomism, 66 
Historical categories, 97 
Historical discourse, xx, 63, 343, 346; 
split constructions, 93-99; see also 
Discourse 

Historical meaning, 34 
Historical periods, mentalities of, 28 


Historical practice, 83; and social praxis, 
29-34 

Historical science, ambiguity of, 45 

Historicity of history, 21 

Historiographers, viii, x, xi-xii, xxi, 7 

Historiography, xii, xii, xvi, xvii, xxvii, 2, 
3-4, 6-7, 11, 34, 86-102, 343; 
concepts of, 209; contemporary, 
définition of, 20; content of, 38; and 
death, 5; discourse of, 48-49; and 
fiction, 9; function of, 92-93; 
institution of, 68; and making of 
history, 7; organization of, 30; and 
philosophy, 137; power structure, xx; 
and tradition, 346-47; viewpoint of, 

69 

History, 12, 20-21, 76, 79-80, 83, 287- 
88; analysis of, 315; auxiliary position 
of, 81-82; central rôle, 54»58; 
concealment as task, 297—99; 
définitions of, 29, 68-69; discourse of, 
41-44; and fiction, 308; Freudian 
novel as, 342-47; Freudian view, 292, 
303-5; function of, 46, 68; 
hagiography and, 270; and 
interprétation of documents, 244; and 
legend, 333; making of, 6-8, 29-30; 
materialist interprétation, 49»5; 
modem Western, 2; as myth, 44-49; 
as narrative, 43; nineteenth-century, 83; 
object of, 62; organization of, 38, 
108-9»72, 210; philosophy of, 137; 
and politics, 6-11; practice of, 6; 
production of, 183, 215—16; and 
reality, 36-38; religious, 139; 
sixteenth-century, 226; sociétal 
différences, 4-5; tasks of, 158; as 
therapy, 301—2; types of, 35—36; use 
of word, 102«2; writing of, xxvi-xxvii, 
57, 323 

History books, 63-64 
Hobbes, Thomas, 155, 160 
Holbach, Paul Henri Thirg, 190 
Human science, 5, 48, 54»58, 63, 103»5, 
113» 117; history as, 36 
Humanism, 31; dassical, 155 
Hunter, Richard, 292—93 
Hysteria, 255 

“I,” signification of, 257-58, 267»8 


Idealist philosophy, 52 «22 
Ideas, history of, 27-29 
Identity, 209, 318 
Ideological models, 137-38 
Ideological organizations, specificity of, 

119 

Ideology, 21, 29-30, 186; Enlightenment, 
118; and history, 19, 69; and social 
reality, 131-34; sociological view, 26 
Ikhnaton, 338 

Imago, 309, 348» 10; and Moses and 
Monotheism, 310 
Immortality, Freud and, 328 
Indian history, 4 

Individuality, in hagiography, 276, 277 
Information retrieval techniques, 77-79 
Inscription, circumcision as, 340 
Institutions, and historiography, 60-64 
Instruments of history, 70 
Intellectual history, 27-29 
Intellectuals, 52»22; depoliticization of, 
60-61; historians as, 124»7; and 
history study, 59-60; traditional 
concepts, 64-65 
Intelligence, function of, 7 
Intelligibility: of history, 42-44; of social 
actions, 48 

Interdisciplinarity, model of, 291 
Interiority, 221, 224-25 
Interiorization of religion, 24 
Internai function of religious society, 126 
International Congress of Psychoanalysis 
(1938), 310 

Interprétation, 95; Freudian, 292; Systems 
of, 138-39 

The Interprétation ofDreams, Freud, 296 
Introduction à l’étude de la médecine 
expérimentale, Bernard, 88 
Isolationist groups, 166-68 

Jaeger, Hasso, 184 

Jansenism, 22, 25, 31-32, 131, 144»19, 
162-63, 193-94»27; changes in, 168 
Janus, 295 

Jeanne des Anges, 254 
Jesuits, 162-63, 195»46, 197»53 
Jew, historical figure of, 312 
Jewishness of Freud, 318-20 
Jewish writers, Kafka’s view, 317 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 27 


Joyce, James, 325 

Judges, and sorcery, 245, 246 

Justice, 164 

Kafka, Franz, 317 
Kant, Emmanuel, 177 
King, power of, 155, 156-60 
Knowledge: historical, 84; intellectual, and 
social divisions, 26; objects of, 49»3; 
and place, 62; religious, 26, 127; 
seventeenth-century, 130, 132 
Known reality, 35-36 
Kuhn, Thomas, 28 

Labor: of historiography, 13-14; 

intellectual, 65 
Labrousse, Emest, 23 
Lacan, Jacques, xxiv»7, 102, 236, 303, 
324, 340; on human sciences, 113»117 
Laminated text, 94 
Langlois, Charles-Victor, 66 
Language, ix, x, 43, 46—47, 49»3, 74; 
and death, 101, 102; eighteenth- 
century, 189; and folklorization of 
religion, 171— 72; Freudian views, 
297-98, 316-18; and history, 68-69; 
Jewish, 319-20; and myth, 47; 
practices of, 180-85; and reality, 42; 
spiritual, 166-67; Yahweh as mark 
upon, 342 

Law: Freudian, 302-5; political, 154, 

155; of religious group, 179-91 
Le Bras, Gabriel, 25, 50»12, 119 
Legend, 68, 287, 308, 314, 348»3; and 
history, 333; monotheist, 309—46 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 177 
Leisure reading, hagiography as, 273-74 
Le Roy Ladurie, Emmanuel, 38 
Léry, Jean de, 211, 212-37 
Lesson, historical, 41 
Lévi-Strauss, Claude, xvi, 28, 49»2, 210, 
212, 261, 327 

Levinas, Emmanuel, 177, 342 
Libertines, 153 

Libraries, 73, 76-77, 107«52 
Life, Marx’s view, 13 
Life ofMelanie, 273 
The Life of Saint Martin, 270 
Limits: history and, 43-44, 85-86; 
particular, 84; of possessed speech. 
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248-49; of study, 40 
Linguistics, and historiography, xiv-xx 
Literary expression, 52»21 
Literature, xii, 172; historical, 72; 

seventeenth-century, 134-35 
Lived meaning, 140 
Lives of Saints, 270-282 
Living Scriptures, 187, 203-4» 131 
Localization of myth, 45 
Logical discourse, 93 
Lortz, Joseph, 150 
Loudun, nuns of, 245-66 
Louis XTV, king of France, 156 
Lovejoy, A. O., 28 
Loyseau, Charles, 164 
Lucidity of Freud, 314 
Luther, Martin, doctrine of, 22-23 
Lutheran mysticism, 184 

Macalpine, Ida, 292-93 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, 8, 171; Discorsi, 9- 
10 

Madagascar, history in, 4 
Madness, 40 
Mairet, Gérard, 12 

Makers of history, contemporary, 29-30 
Making of history, 6-8, 30, 36, 47, 56, 
287; collecting, 73; as practice, 69-86 
Malebranche, Nicolas de, 151 
Man, knowledge of, 315 
Manipulation of historical materials, 71— 
72 

Marbeau, Eugène, 10 
Marczewski, J., 81 

Marginal nature of research, 79-82, 85 
Marginal Systems, 73 
Mariazell document, 289-92, 296 
Marks, religious, 161, 162, 197«56 
Marrou, Henri-Irénée, 86, 109»72 
Martyr: symbol of, 168; taies of, 273 
Marvels, 227 

Marx, Karl, 37; on industry, xxvii»2; 

Theses on Feuerbach, 13-14 
Marxist interprétation of Jansenism, 131 
Massaut, Jean-Pierre, 32 
Masses, 182; Christian, 180-81 
Materials of historical research, 71-73 
Meaning, 41-42, 44; and fact, 140; 
historical, 34; quest for, 2, 29-30; and 
research, 84; and self- accusation, 314; 


and social position, 165; spiritual, and 
practice, 166; transformation of, 168; 
and truth, 236 
Medical discourse, 250-51 
Medicine, modem, 3 
Memory: Freudian, 335, 351w35; legend 
as, 326 

Mental illness, 247-48; naming of, 259 
Mental organization, seventeenth-century, 
140-41 

Mental Systems, 192» 3 

Merina, Madagascari, history among, 4 

Mersenne, Marin, 155 

Meslier, Jean, 188 

Metalanguage, 95 

Metaphor, ix, 933, 243 «70; of Moses and 
Monotheism, 312-13 
Methods, 64-65 
Michelet, Jules, 1-2, 45, 94 
Middle Ages, 202» 114, 237»4; social 
distinctions, 182 

Middle dass, seventeenth-century, 153 
Migne, Jacques-Paul, Dictionnaire 
hagiographique, 281 
Millenarianism, English, 194«27 
Miracles, and virtues, 278 
Mirror writing, 87 
Missionaries: of reason, 177; in 

seventeenth-century France, 129, 130 
Mixed discourse, 93 
Modeling, 75-76, 80-81 
Models: changing, 118; dérivation of, 77- 
79; ideological, 137; of society, 120- 
23; testing of, 49»2 
Modem historiography, 51»18 
Modem Western history, 2 
Monotheism, genesis of, 312, 314 
Montesquieu, Baron de, 162, 173 
Morality, 163, 192«4, «7; libertine, 153; 
and political policy, 169, 170; 
provisional, 152; and religion, 148-50; 
and socioeconomic organization, 165; 
and State policy, 155, 163, 164-65 
Moralization of virtues, 278 
Morazé, Charles, 54«58 
Morelly, 173 
Moscovici, Serge, 57, 70 
Moses, 337-39; birth legend, 333-36; 

murder of, 316, 35-26 
Moses and Monotheism, Freud, 308-54 


“The Moses of Michelangelo,” Freud, 296, 
309, 321 

Mouming, and writing, 324 
Mousnier, Roland, 130 
Mouth, perception by, 231 
Murder, of primai father, 325-26 
Music, 183-84, 203» 119, »121 
Mystical model of religion, 24 
Mystical moralism, 166-67 
Mystical theology, 132 
Mysticism, xii-xiii, xix, 128-29, 132, 

133, 169; discourse of, 249-250; 
seventeenth-century, 153-54, 160; 
voice of, 184 

Myth, 92, 347; of family relations, 331- 
36, 353»57; history as, 21, 44-49 

Naming, and exorcism, 246-47, 255-66 
Narrative, 111»94, »98, 225; historical, 
42-43, 86, 89-92, 93, 113»116, 346; 
Moses and Monotheism, 309 
Narrativization of discourse, 93 
Nation: and church, 165; origin of, 127 
National Archives, 73 
National unity, 339, 353»64 
Naturalization of social relations, 71-72 
Natural Law, 151 
Natural religion, 152 
Nature, 219-20, 222; historical research, 
70 

Neutrality, 67-68, 104«21 
New World, dissimilarities of, 218-29 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 257 
Nineteenth century, mental organization, 
141 

Noble origin of saints, 276-77 
Nonhistorical element, 39 
Nonvisibility of meaning, 134-35 
Normality, Freudian view, 300-301 
Novel, 348»3; Freudian, 315-22, 347; 

Sade’s view, 349» 17; writing of, 323 
Nudity, 232, 234 
Nuns, possessed, 245-66 

Obedience, 164; religious, and State 
policy, 159 

Object, xviii, 49»3, 73; Freudian, 297; of 
history, 62, 82; ideology as, 29; 
préjudice as, 33-34; of religion, 175- 
76; of religious history, 140-41; social, 


religion as, 152 
Objective history, 58 
Objectivity, 59 
Object-universe, xvi-xvii 
Occult groups, 166-68 
Offices of Charity, 158-59 
Operation, history as, 57-113 
Orality, 209, 210; and writing, 183-85, 
212 

Oral perception, 231 
Orcibal, Jean, 22, 158 
Organic intellectualism, 29 
Organization of history, 70, 125, 126 
Original sin, 177-78 
Origins: retum to, 136, 167, 187; search 
for, 22-23 

Other: discourse of, 246-66; language of, 
316-22; law of, 91; past as, 85; quest 
for, 2; relationship with, 3; scientific 
process and, 39; scriptural 
interprétation, 218-26; speech of, 244; 
and writing of history, 14 

Painting, seventeenth-century, 134-35 
Palmer, R. R., 122 
Panic, 39 

Papebroch, Daniel, 271 
Particularities, 84-85 
Pascal, Biaise, 151, 156, 169, 266 
Past time, viii-xi, 2, 3-4, 11, 34, 85; 
discourse of, 46; Freudian, 312; reality 
of, 36-38; relations to, 10, 136-37; 
viewpoints of, 67, 100-2 
Patrons of history, 73 
Payer-Thum, R., 296 
Peasant furies, 130 
Perceptions, 131, 231 
Periods, historical, 4, 90 
Perspective, historical, 89, 120 
Phenomena, observed, cohérence of, 12 
Philosophers: and diabolism, 290; 

historians as, 59-60 
Philosophical ethics, 168-79 
Philosophical interprétations of history, 
58-60 

Philosophical practices, Christian 
formalities, 175-79 
Piety, 132, 163, 196»48; practices of, 

165 

Place, 58-69, 83; for discourse, 4; of 
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historian, 56-57; and knowledge, 62; 
for making of history, 6-11, 343; see 
also Viewpoint 

Pluridimensional évolution, model of, 
121-23 

Poetry, 325; and death, 324-25 
Police, eighteenth-century meaning, 188 
Political analysis, 8-10 
Political ethics, 176-77 
Political institutions, 156-57 
Political power, 6-7 
Political System, organization of, 122 
Political viewpoints, 66-67 
Politicization: of conduct, 156-60; of 
religious practice, 168 
Politics: history and, 6—11; and religion, 
152; seventeenth-century, 154-60 
Popper, Karl, 94 

Popular culture, 183; voice of, 184 
Popularizations of history, 43, 63, 65 
Popular literature, hagiography as, 274- 
76 

Popular religion, utility of, 172-74 
Positive theology, 132-33 
Positivism, religious, 24 
Poulat, Emile, 32 
Power: discourse of, xxv-xxvi; 

legitimization of, 6-7; political, 170- 
71; of speech, 216; of writing, 215-18 
Practice, 100, 64-65; historical, 21, 29- 
34, 107»56; history making as, 69-86; 
of language, 180-83; of power, 8-9; 
religious, see Religious practice 
Praxeological models, 7 
Préfacé of work, 38 
Préjudices: historical, 31-33; religious, 
study of, 33-34 

Présent time, 2, 3-4, 11; différentiation 
from past, 85; Freudian, 312; 
relationship to past, 10; viewpoint of, 
100-1 

Présentation of history, 11-12 

Priest, seventeenth-century status, 145»35 

Priesthood, Christian, 180, 203-4» 131; 

eighteenth-century, 185-88, 189 
Primai event, 325-26 
Primitive society, 120, 209; as body of 
pleasure, 226-31; othemess of, 218- 
29; and writing, 214-15 
Primitive time, Freudian, 295 


Printing, 216 

Procedures of historiography, 41 
Production: of Freudian text, 312, 330— 
31; of historiography, 11—14; of 
history, 21, 70-71, 87-88, 183, 215- 
16, 288; of meaning, and viewpoint, 
42-43 

Progress, 178 

“Proper,” Freudian comedy of, 329-42 
Proper names, 95, 100, 101, 112»106; in 
exorcism, 256-64; singularity of, 121 
Prophetism, 161-62, 166-68 
Protestant church: martyrologies, 273; 

scriptural interprétation, 187 
Proust, Marcel, 323; Remembmnce of 
Thinjjs Past, 229-30 
Provisional morality, 152 
Psychiatry, 253; and diabolic possession, 
247-48, 259; discourse of patient, 251 
Psychoanalysis, 70, 288-89, 304-5, 329, 
350»25, 352»46; of diabolical 
possession, 291-305; and history, 
298-99, 303 

Publication of Moses and Monotheism, 311 
Puritanism, 167, 168, 199»76 

Quakers, 177 
Qualitative déviations, 83 
Quantitative analysis, 118 
Quid pro quo, Freudian, 329-42 
Quietism, 133 

Quotation, 94-95; in Freudian text, 332 
Rabe, L., 280 

Radical criticism, sixteenth-century, 
202»118 

Radicalism, Christian, 166-68 
Rank, Otto, 327, 331, 353»59 
Rarities, 78 
Ravishment, xxiii«6 
Reader of history, 87, 90, 96 
Reading of texts, 211 
Realism, 42; scientific, 124» 10 
Realistic effect of historical discourse, 42, 
44 

Reality, xvii, 10, 35-37, 81; in historical 
science, 43-44; and history, 21, 30, 
36-38, 42; social, and ideology, 131— 
34 

Real time, 89 


: Reason, xii, 133, 174, 177, 178; 

J Christianity and, 185; and ethics, 175; 

and political power, 170-72; universal 
I 151 

Rébellion, religious, 31 

j Reconstruction of objects, modeling, 76 

Recreational reading, hagiography as 
| 273-74 

Referential time, 88-89, 93 
1 Reformation, political origin, 119 

| Régnier, André, 75 

Reik, Theodor, 344 

\ Reinterpretation of past, 137 

Relativity, historical, 59 
\ Reliability: historiographical, 94; 

quotation as source, 95 
Religion, 141, 175— 76; and ethics, 148— 
50; Feuerbach’s view, 202» 108; Freud 
and, 344-45; and historiography, 346; 
j models of, 23—29; and political power, 

| 171-72; popular, 172-74; and 

j préjudices, 31-33; Rousseau’s view, 

201» 103; and science, 52»27; 

, twentieth-century, 23; voice of, 184; 

j word roots, 307» 19 

Religious belief, 34 

j Religious doctrine, social roots, 120, 

124»6 

Religious historiography, 32, 131 
Religious history, xviii, 19, 23-25, 140- 
41; and Christianity, 33-34; 
seventeenth-century, 125-46; and social 
history, 137-39 
Religious ideology, 21, 22-29 
Religious institutions, and heresies, 128 
Religious life, seventeenth-centurv, 134- 
37 

Religious organizations, 119 
Religious phenomena, materialist 
interprétation, 49» 5 
Religious practice, 123 »2, 147-205; 
French, 117—118; Le Bras’ view, 

50» 12; and “marks,” 162; scientific 
analysis, 122-23; seventeenth-century, 
129-30; sociological function, 25, 
139—40; and theory, 64—65 
Religious préjudices, study of, 33-34 
Religious society, bipolar structure, 135- 
36 

Religious tradition, and history, 2 


Remainders, 79 
Rémond, René, 32 
Représentation: doctrinal, 129-30; 
historical, 86 

Repressed, return of, xix, 4, 14, 329-42- 
Moses, 336-37; nudity, 233; primitif 
economy as, 228 

Repression, Freudian, 310, 325-28 
Research, 49»3, 70, 77-79, 83; 
contemporary, 79, 84; historical, 

102» 1, 117-18; redistribution of 
space, 74-75; scientific, 64, 65, 72, 

75; and viewpoint, 68 
Restoration of past, 35-36 
Retreat, religious, 161-62, 167-68 
Rhetoric, x; seventeenth-century, 134 
Richelieu, Duc de, 154, 194»32 
Rilke, Rainer Maria, 257 
Rimbaud, Arthur, 255, 257 
Rites, Christian, 180 
Robert, Marthe, 327 
Rolland, Romain, 329 
Rosweyde, P., 271 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 149, 174, 175 , 
177-78; view of religion, 201 w 103 ’ 
Roussel, Raymond, 72, 98 
Royal power, 154-60, 195»46; and 
religious practices, 168-69 
Rural France, 129, 130 

Sacramental polarization, 163 
Sacrifice, 324 

Sade, Marquis de, 315, 316, 349»17 
St. Cyprian, 270 

St. Gregory the Thaumaturge, 270 
Sainthood, literature of, 269-82 
St. Joseph, 143»9 
Sargon d’Agode, 331-32 
Savage, 236; speech of, 213 
Schelling, Friedrich, xxvii 
Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von, 
324, 328 

Scholars, languages of, 74 
Science: modem, origins of, 60-61, 154- 
and religion, 24-25, 52»27; religious’ 
seventeenth-century, 131-33 
Science-fiction, 347 
“Scientific,” use of term, 103»5 
Scientific analysis, 65; model of society 
120-23 
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Scientific discourse, 41, 62, 181 
Scientific history, 43 
Scientific procedure, Freudian, 303-5 
Scientific process, 20-21, 35; and 
unintelligibility, 39-40 
Scientific research, 64, 65, 72, 75 
Scientism, 58 

Scriptural inversion, 86-88 
Scriptural practice, 323 
Scriptures, 203-4«131, 273; Jewish, 
319-20 

Sects, 166-68; and heresy, 128-29 
Seignobos, Charles, 66 
Sélection, 92 
Self-accusation, 314 
Semanticization, 92, 93, 98 
Semiotics, discourse as, 95 
Servitude of writing, 86-88 
Seventeenth century, 31, 5 1 m 18; 

demoniac neurosis, 294-95; libraries, 
76-77; mental organization, 140-41; 
religious history, 125-46; religious life, 
25-26, 134-37; social groupings, 134, 
135, 142 m8 

“A Seventeenth-Century Demonological 
Neurosis,” Freud, 289-305 
Severus, Sulpicius, Vita Sancti Martini, 
269 

Sexual libération, 176-77, 201m99 

Shamanism, 235 

Sight perception, 231-35 

Sixteenth century, studies of, 31 

Skepticism, 129, 151, 154 

Soanen, Jean, 187 

Social analysis, 69 

Social behavior, rules of, 196 m47 

Social change, 61-62 

Social distinctions, 192m3; and 

knowledge, 26; and religious practice, 
118 

Social ethic, 148-50 
Social heresy, 168 

Social history, 70; and religious history, 
137-39 

Social identity, 45 
Social institutions, 61-64 
Socialization of nature, 71-72 
Social organization, and practices, 165 
Social position: and meaning, 165; and 
virtues, 164 
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Social reality, and religious ideology, 131- 
34 

Social sciences, current studies, 122 
Social use, and religious conduct, 169 
Social utility of religion, 173-74 
Society, 45, 47—48, 68, 120—23, 168; 
French, compartmentalization of, 32, 

33; historians in, 64-68; nineteenth- 
century view, 83; primitive, 209; and 
religion, 120, 176; religious, 126-36; 
stable, 48; Western, relationship with 
death, 5 

Sociological document, Life of Saint as, 
272-73 

Sociological models, 25-27, 137-38 
Sociology, religious, 139 
Sonship, need for, 293—94, 300 
Sorcery, 129, 151, 244-45; language of, 
255; seventeenth-century, 153-54; 
writing seen as, 215, 216; see also 
Diabolical possession 
Soriano, Marc, 38 

Sound, 348m 11; perception of, 235-36 
Sources, establishment of, 72-77 
Space, redistribution of, 72-77 
Spatiality, 209, 312 
Speech, 188, 210-11; of diabolical 
possession, 252-54; ethnography of, 
209-43; and writing, 183-85, 216-17 
Spiritual literature, seventeenth-century, 

173 

Spirituals, 166, 241 m29 

Spiritual space of hagiography, 281—82 

Spüt constructions, 92-99 

Stable societies, 48 

State, 164-65, 198m61, m66; and 

Christianity, 26; growth of power, 135, 
170; origins of, 202m 108; political 
ethics, 176-77; as substitute for God, 
293 

State policy, xii, 194m32; and diabolic 
possession, 260, 264; and reügion, 

128; royal power, 156-60; 
seventeenth-century, 154-60 
Stately duties, and Christian morality, 
164-65 

Story of history, 288 
Story-telling, 87-88 
Stratification: of history, 4; social, 
seventeenth-century, 134 


Index 

Structuralist movement, 42 
Style of de Certeau’s writings, xxi-xxii 
Subject, définition, 20 
Subjectivity, xii; ethical, 177; of historian, 
58-60 

Superego: devil as, 306m7; voice and, 
235-36, 243 m67 
Superstition, 23, 149 
Suspicion, Freudian, 318-19 
Swanson, G. E., 119-20, 124m6 
Sweelinck, Jan Pieterszoon, 325 
Symbol, 74, 196m50; collective, 147 
Symbolic analysis, 75 

| Symbolism: in discourse, 181; of rites, 

180 

Symbolizing function of writing, 100-1 
Synthesis, 78, 1 08m 72 
Systems, 193m22; plurality of, 121-23; of 
religion, 141; social, 61 

' Taboo, Freudian concept, 298 

i Tarde, Jean-Gabriel de, 66 

Taveneaux, René, 26-27; Le Jansénisme en 
Lorraine, 1640-1789, 134 
! Taxonomy, 74, 120 

i Teaching activity, 65 

; Technical institutions, 73, 75-77 

•I Techniques of history production, 70-71, 

! 73-77 

■j Temporality, 12, 209 

Temporalization, 89 
Tense, of narrative, 225 
Tensions, seventeenth-century, 126-34 
Testing of models, 49m2 

\ Text, xi, 211-12; historical, 41, 64, 86- 

87, 96-98; laminated, 94-95; of Moses 
j and Monotheism, 308, 311-13, 316, 

318, 321-28, 330-32, 340-41; of 
( possessed speech, 252-55 

j Text -off, 249, 252, 267m3 

j “That,” unexplained, 84 

J Theater, seventeenth-century, 246 

Thèmes of hagiography, 279-80 
* Theological disscussion, 222 

Theology, 19, 20-21, 22, 49m 1; and 
| hagiography, 278; médiéval, 150; 

i theses of, 49 m4 

Theoretical fiction, 309; Freudian, 330- 
31 

Theoretical reality, 35-36 
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Theory: development of, 78; and fact, 
119-20; and practice, 64-65 
Therapy, and exorcism, 247 
Third-person discourse, history as, 46 
Thuau, Etienne, 155 

Time: chronology, 88-92; classification by 
periods, 90; division of, 3-4; Freudian, 
335-36; hagiographie, 280-81; 
primitive, Freudian, 295; relationships 
with, 4-5; see also Past time; Présent 
time 

Tombeau, 113m 116 

Tools of history, 80 

Torok, Maria, 324 

Total history, 109m72 

Totem, Freudian concept, 298, 307m16 

Totem and Taboo, Freud, 296 

Toutain, J.-C., 81 

Trace, Freudian, 303, 326; circumcision 
as, 339; of place, 333; and poetry, 325 
Tradition, 2, 3, 346-47; Freudian views, 
324; relations to, 136-37 
Traditional culture, eighteenth-century, 
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Transformation, cultural, 71-72, 211 
Transgression, and discourse, 248-49 
Translation: cultural, 71-72; linguistic, 
213, 222-25 

Travel literature, 211, 226-27, 229, 232, 
242»52; Léry’s text, 212-37; 
sixteenth-century, 238-39m6 
Trophaeum Marianocellense, 289-92 
Truth, 16m25, 225; and diabolical 
possession, 266; and fact, 12; Freud’s 
views, 315; and heresy, 127; historical, 
345-46; and meaning, 236; Nietzsche’s 
views, 307m20; of Pascal, 169; 
représentations of, 136; writing and, 
216 

Tupi dictionary, 222, 223 
Twentieth-century religion, 23 
Typology of discourse, 92-94 

Uncanniness, Freudian, 344 
Unconsciousness, 209, 210 
Uncritical hagiography, 271-72 
Understanding, historical, 137 
Unexpressed discourse, 68 
Universal discourse, 176 
Universal issues, 84 



University, 69; contemporary, 68; in 
French society, 32 
Unthought, necessity of, 84 
Unwritten materials, 210 
Urban studies, 82, 124«11 
Urbüd, 295, 297-98, 302, 331-32 
Urwort, 310 

Utility of religion, 172-74 

Valued work, in history, 64 
Values, social, and religion, 149 
Van der Straet, Jan, ii, xxv 
Van Gennep, Arnold, 24 
Van Helmont, J.-B., 140 
Végétal civilization, 106 «43 
Vespucci, Amerigo, xxv 
Veyne, Paul, 57, 60, 80 
Viewpoint, 4, 20, 68-69, 83; and 

chronology, 90; and discourse, 13-14; 
of Freudian writing, 312; of historian, 
31-34, 38, 56-57, 60-64; of 
historiography, 8, 10-11, 99; and 
knowledge, 62; and production of 
meaning, 42-43; scientific, 235 
Vilar, Pierre, 38, 39, 80, 81, 99 
Villegagnon, Nicolas Durant de, 212, 
238-39«6 

Virtue: Christian, and social behavior, 
196»47; hagiographie taies of, 273, 
277-79; religious, and state policy, 
159, 164-65; and worship, 172 
Voice, 188, 235-36; primitive, 231; and 


superego, 243 «67; and writing, 341 
Voragine, Jacques, Golden Legend, 271 

Wassermann, Jakob, 345 
“We,” in historical discourse, 63-64 
Weber, Max, 28, 59 
Western history, modem, 2 
Western science, 52»57 
Western society, relation with death, 5 
Will: of historiography, 92; production of 
history, 6-7 

Witches, 233, 244-45; see also Diabolical 
possession 

Women, hagiography of, 273 
Words, and reality, 42 
Work, location of, 20 
Worship, 179-80, 186; eighteenth- 
century, 189-90; practices of, 162-63 
Writing, ix, 2, 5-6, 188, 191, 203» 119, 
209, 210-11, 236; and death, 322-28; 
discourse of séparation, 2-6; Freudian, 
319-22, 323; functions of, 100-1; 
historical, 57, 86-102; of history, xx- 
xxi, xxvi-xxvii, 10, 14, 65, 97-98; and 
identity, 318; of poetry, 325; and 
possession, 254; power of, 215-18; 
mies of, 97; and speech, 183-85 

Yahweh, 337, 338, 341-42 

Zeitgeist, 27, 51»15 
Zweig, Arnold, 309 


